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CHAP. I. 


Sgr. I. Troubles which follnued the death of ALEX 
ANDER. The partition of the provinc s among th 
generals, ARIDZXUS elected king. PERDICCAS up 
pointed his guardian, and regent of the empire. 


I relating the death of Alexander the Great, I 


F Ma- mentioned the many troubles and commotions that 
repeated aroſe in the army on the firſt news of chat event. All 
rom the the troops in general, ſoldiers as well as officers, had 
23315 their thoughts. entirely taken up at firſt, with the loſs 
ein An. of a prince whom they loved as a father, and reverenced 
o Egypt. BW almoſt as a god, and abandoned themſelves immoderately 
rta, and to grief and tears. A mournful ſilence reigned through- 
he death BW out the camp; but this was ſoon ſucceeded by diſmal 
bilip te ſighs and. cries, which ſpeak the true language of the | 
ny Ever- bheart, and never flow from a vain oſtentation of ſorrow, 
ator ſuc- which is too often paid to cuſtom and decorum on ſuch. 


es. Th: WR occaſions* 


ities 100: When the firſt impreſſions of grief had given place to 
loſſes, th reflexion, they began to conſider, with the utmaſt conſter- 
ity. The Var: Vas: B nation, 


352 * Paſlimſilentia et gemitus j nihil compoſttuma in otbentatĩonem ati 
B O O R maorebant. Tacit. | | | 


- conguelts, amidſt the barbarous nations that ſurrounded 
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nation, the ſtate in which the death of Alexander had left 
them. They found themſelves at an infinite diſtance 
from their native country, and amidſt a people lately ſub- 
dued, fo little accuſtomed to their new yoke, that they 
were hardly acquainted with their preſent maſters, and 
had not as yet bad ſufficient time to forget their ancient 
laws, and that form of goverment under which they had 
always lived. What meaſures could be taken to keep a 
country of ſuch vaſt extent in ſubjection? How could it 
be poſlible to ſuppreſs thoſe ſeditions and revolts which 
would naturally break out on all ſides in that deciſive mo- 
ment ? What expedients could be formed to reſtrain thoſe 
troops within the limits of their duty, who had ſo long 
been habituated to complaints and murmurs, and were 
commanded by chiefs, whoſe views and pretenſions were 
ſo different ? | | | 
The only remedy for theſe various calamities ſeemed 
to conſiſt in a ſpeedy nomination of a ſucceſſor to Alex- 
ander; and the troops, as well as the officers, ' and the 
whole Macedonian ſtate, ſeemed at firſt to be very de- 
ſirous of this expedient : and, indeed, their common in- 
tereſt and ſecurity, with the preſervation of their new 


them, inade it neceſſary for them to conſider this election 
as their firſt and moſt important care, and to turn their 
thoughts to the choice of a perſon qualified to fill ſo arduous 
a ſtation, and ſuſtain che weight of it in ſuch a manner as 
to be capable of ſupporting the general order and tran- 
quillity. But it had been written, (a) That the kingdom 
of Alexander fhould be divided and rent aſunder after his 
death, and that it ſhould not be tranſmitted in the uſual 
 manncr to his poſterity. No efforts of human wiſdom 


could eſtabliſh a ſole ſucceſſor to that prince. In vain 
did they deliberate, conſult, and decide (5); nothing 
could be cxecuted contrary to the pre-ordained event, and 
nothing ſhort of it could poſſibly ſubſiſt. A ſuperior and 
inviſible power had already diſpoſed of the kingdom, and 
divided it by an inevitable decree, as will be evident in 
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te ſequel. The circumſtances of this partition had been 
denounced near three centuries before this time; the 
portions of it had already been aſſigned to different poſſeſ- 
ſors, and nothing could fruſtrate that diviſion, which was 
only to be deferred for a few years. Till the arrival of 
that period, men indeed might raiſe commotions, and 
concert a variety of movements; but all their efforts would 
only tend to the accompliſhment of what had been ordain- 
ed by the. ſovereign maſter of kingdoms, and of what had 
been foretold by his prophet. 1 
Alexander had a ſon by Barſina, and had conferred tlie 
name of Hercules upon him. Roxana, another of his 
wives, was advanced in her pregnancy when that prince 
died. He had like wiſe a natural brother, called Aridæus; 
but he would not upon his death-bed diſpoſe of his domi- 
nions, in favour of any heir; for which reaſon this vaſt 
empire, which no longer had a maſter to ſway it, became 
a ſource of competition and wars, as Alexander had plain- 
ly foreſeen, when he declared, that his friends would 
celebrate his funeral with bloody battles. . 
The diviſion was augmented by the equality among 
the generals of the army, none of whom was ſo ſuperior 
to his colleagues, either by birth or merit, as to induce 
them to offer him the empire, and ſubmit to his autho—- 
rity. The cavalry were deſirous that Aridæus ſhould ſuc- 
ceed Alexander, This prince had diſcovered but little 
force of mind from the time he had been afflicted in his 
infancy with a violent indiſpoſition, occaſioned as was 
pretended, by ſome particular drink, which had been 
given him by Olympias, and which had diſordered his 
underſtanding. This ambitious princeſs being apprehen- 
five that the engaging qualities ſhe diſcovered in Aridæus, 
would be ſo many obſtacles to the greatneſs of her ſon 


Alexander, thought it expedient to have recourſe to the 


criminal precaution already mentioned. The infantry 
had declared againſt this prince, and were headed by 
Ptolemy, and other chiefs of great reputation, who be- 
gan to think of their own particular eſtabliſhment. For 
a ſudden revolution was working in the minds of theſe 
officers, and cauſed them to contemn the rank of private 
perſons, and all dependency and ſubordination, With a 
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view of aſpiring to ſovereign power, which had never 
employed their thoughts till then, and to which they never 
thought themſelves qualified to pretend, before this con- 
juncture of affairs. 

) Thele diſputes which engaged the minds of all par- 
tics, delayed the interment of Alexander for the ſpace of 
{even days; and, if we may credit ſome authors, the 
body continued incorrupted all that time. It was after- 
wards delivezed to the Egyptians and Chaldeans, whe 
embalmed it after their manner; and Aridzus, a different 
perion from him I have already mentioned, was charged 
With the care of conveying it to Alexandria. 

After a variety of troubles and agitations had interven- 
ed, the principal officers aſſembled at a conference; 
where it was unanimouſly concluded, that Aridzus ſhould MW 
be king, or rather, that he ſhould be inveſted with the | 
ſhadow of royalty. The infirmity of mind, which ought 
to have excluded him from the throne, was the very 
motive of their advancing him to it, and united albſut- 
frages in his favour. It favoured the hopes and preten- 
ſions of all the chiets, and covered their deſigns. It was W 
alſo agreed in this aſſembly, that if Roxana, who was | 
then in the fifth or ſixth month of her pregnancy, ſhould 
have a ſon, he ſhould be aſſociated with Aridzus in the 
| throne. Perdiccas, to whom Alexander had left his ring 
in the laſt moments of his life, had the perſon of the 
prince configned to his eare as a guardian, and was conſtie 
tuted regent of the kingdom. 

The ſame aſſembly, whatever reſpect they might bear 
to the memory of Alexander, thought fit to annul ſome 
of his regulations, which had been deſtructive to the 
ſtate, and had exhauſted his treaſury. He had given 
orders for {ix temples to be erected in ꝓarticular cities 
which he had named, and had fixed the expences of 
each of theſe ſtructures at five hundred talents, which 
amounted to five hundred thouſand crowns. He had 
likewiſe ordered a pyramid to be raiſed over the tomb 
of his father Philip, which was to be finiſhed with a 
grandeur and _——_— equal to that in Egypt, 
eſteemed 


(0) Q. Curt. 1. X. Juſtin, I, Zi), *. J. wü. 
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eſtcemed one of the feven wonders of the world. Fle 
had likewiſe planned out other cxpences of the like 
kind, which were prudently revoked by the aſlemblv. 

() Within a ſhort time after theſe proceedings, 
Roxana was delivered of a ſon, who was named Alex 
ander, and acknowledged king, jointly with Aridizus. 
But neither of theſe princes pofleſſed any thing more than 
the name of royalty, as all authority was entirely lodged 
in the great lords and generals who had divided the pro- 
vinces among themſelves. 

In Europe; Thrace and the adjacent regions were 
conſigned to Lyſimachus; and Macedonia, Epirus, and 


W Greece, were allotted to Antipater and Craterus. 
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In Africa; Egypt, and the other conqueſts of Alex- 
ander in Libya and Cyrenaica, were affigned to Ptulerny 
the ſon of Lagus, with that part of Arabia which 
borders on Egypt. The month of Thoth in the autumn 
is the epocha, from whence the years of the empire of 
the Lagides in Egypt begin to be computed ; though 
Ptolemy did not aſſume the title of king in conjunction 
with the other ſucceſſors of Alexander, till about ſeven- 
teen years after this event. | 

In the leſſer Aſia; Lycia, Pamphylia, and the greater 
Phrygia, were given to Antigonus; Cars to Caſſander; 
Lydia, to Menander; the leſſer Phrygia, to Leonatus; 
Armenia, to Neoptolemus ; - Cappadocia and Paphlago- 
nia, to Eumenes. Theſe two provinces had never been 
ſubjected by the Macedonians, and Ariarathes King of 
Cappadocia continued to govern them as formerly; 
Alexander having advanced with ſo much rapidity to his 
other conqueſts, as left him no inclination to amuſe 
himſelf with the entire reduction of that province, con- 
tented himſelf with a ſlight ſubmiſſion. 

Syria and Phœnicia fell to Laomeden : one of the tw 
Medias to Atropates, and the other to Perdiccas. Perſia 
vas aſſigned to Peuceſtes; Babylonia, to Archon; 
Meſopotamia, to Arceſilas; Parthia and Hyrcania, to 
*hrataphernes; Bactria and Sogdiana, to Philip ; the 

3 other 
4) Diod, I. xviii, p. 587. 388, Tuſtin, 1. xiii, e. 4. Q. Curt. l. x. c. 10. 
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other regions were divided among generals whoſe names 


are now but little known. 


Seleucus the ſon of Antiochus, was placed at the 


133 
8 


head of the cavalry of the allies, which was a poſt of 


great importance; and Caſſander, the ſon of Antipater, W 


commanded the companies of guards. 


The Upper Aſia, which extends almoſt to India, 
and even India alſo, were left in the poſſeſſion of thoſe 
who had been appointed governors of thoſe countries 
by Alexander. : _= 
(e) The fame diſpoſition generally prevailed in all 


the provinces I have already mentioned; and it is in 


this ſenſe that moſt interpreters explain that paſſage in 


aſſembled the great men of his court who had been 


was contented with ary red, each of his officers in 


the Maccabees, which declares, that Alexander, having | ; 


bred up with him, divided his kingdom among them 
in his life-time. And indeed it was very probable, 
that this prince, when he ſaw his death approaching, 
and had no inclination to nominate a ſucceſſor himſelt, 


the governments he had formerly aſſigned them ; which 8 


is ſufficient to authoriſe the declaration in the Maccabees, 


T hat he divided his kingdom” among them whilſt he was living. 
This partition was only the work of man, and its 
duration was but ſhoxt. That being, who reigns alone, 
and is the only king of ages, had decreed a different 


diſtribution. He afligned to each his portion, and 
marked out its boundaries and extent, and his diſpoſition 
alone was to ſubſiſt. 5 


The partition concluded upon in the aſſembly was 


the ſource of various diviſions and wars, as will be 


evident in the ſeries of this hiſtory. Each of thele 
governors claiming the exerciſe of an independent and 


{overeign power in his particular province. % They, 
however, paid that veneration to the memory of Alex-| 


ander, as not to aſſume the title of king, till all the race 


of that monarch, who had been placed: upon the throne, 


wers extinct. 


(e) Maccab. 1, i. n. 6, & 7. ( f) Juſtin, I. xv. c. 2. 
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Among the er of the provinces J have men- 
tioned, ſome diſtinguiſned themſelves more than others 
dy their reputation, merit, and cabals; and formed 
different parties, to which the others adheres, agree- 
ably to their particular views, either of intereſt or 
ambition. For it is not to be imagined that the re- 
ſolutions, which are formed in conjunctures of this na- 
e. are much influenced by a devotion to the publick 
dod. 

5 (2) Eumenes muſt, however, be excepted: for he 
undoubtedly was the moſt virtuous man among all the 


names 
at the WM 
oft of Þ 
ipater, W 
India, 
thoſe 


untries 


in all E 


it is in governors, and had no ſuperior in true bravery. He 
age in was always firm in the intereſt of the two kings, from 
having 2 principle of true probity. He was a native of Cardia, 
] been a City of Thrace, and his birth was but obſcure. Philip, 
them who had obſerved excellent qualities in him in his youth, 
obable, kept him near his own er in the quality of ſecretary, 
aching, and repoſed great confidence in him. He was equally 


imſelt, eſteemed by Alexander, who treated him with extraor- 


cers in dinary marks of his eſteem. Barſina, the firſt lady for 
which whom this prince had entertained a paſſion in Aſia, and 
cabees, by whom he had a ſon named Hercules, had a ſiſter of 
living. tbe fame name with her own, and the king eſpouſed 
and its her to Eumenes*. We {hall ſee by the event, that this 
s alone, | wile favourite conducted himſelf in ſuch a manner as 
lifferent Jultly entitled him to the favour of thoſe two princes, 


even after their death; and all his ſentiments and actions 
will make it evident that a man may be a plebeian by 
birth, and yet very noble by nature. 3 
y was % I have already intimated, that Syſigambis, who 
will be had patiently ſupported the death of her father, huſband, 
»f thele and ſon, was incapable of ſurviving Alexander. (i) The 


n, and 
poſition 


nt and death of this princeſs was ſoon followed by that of her 
They, Wo youngeſt daughters, Statira, the widow of Alex- 
f Alex- ander, and Drypetis the relict of Hephæſtion. Roxana, 


the race 
throne, 


who was apprehenſive leſt Statira ſhould be pregnant by 
Alexander as well as herſelf, and that the birth of a 
B 4 prince 


(g) Plut. in Eumen. p. ex. Corn. Nep. in Eumen, c. i, (5) Q. Cutts 
l, X. C. 5 (i) Plut. in Alex. if | (5) Q N 
* Arrian declares he bad anther wife, l. vii. p. 278. 
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rince would fruſtrate the meaſures which had been taken 
to lecure the ſucceſſion to the ſon the hoped to have, 
i prevailed upon the two fitters to viſit her, and ſecretly 
deſtroyed them in concert with. Perdiccas, her only con- 
dent in that impious proceeding. = 
It is now tire to enter upon a detail of thoſe actions 
tat were performed by the ſucceſſors of Alexander. 
I thall therefore begin with the defection of the Greeks 
in Upper Alia, and with the war which Antipater had 
to ſuſtain againſt Greece; becauſe thoſe tranſactions 
are moſt detached, and In a manner diſtinct from the 
other events. 


SECT. II. The revolt of the Greeks in Upper 4h 
The impreſſions occaſioned by the news of ALEXANDER'S 
death at 1 25% The expedition of AN TIPATER inte 
Greece. He is ſirſi defeated, and afterwards victorious. 
Makes 2 2 2 of Athens, and leaves a garriſon 
there. gi and death of DEMOSTHENES: 2 

TT = Greeks (I), whom Alexander had eſtabliſhed, F 
in the form of colonies, in the provinces of Up- 1 

per Aſia, continued with reluEtance 1 in thoſe ſettlements, 
cauſe they did not experience thoſe delights and fatis- 

factions with which they had flattered themſelves, and 
had long cherithed an ardent defire of returning into their 
own country. They however durſt not diſcover their 
uneaſineſs whilſt Alexander was living, but the moment 
they received intelligence of his death, they openly de- 
elared their intentions. They armed twenty thouſand 
foot, all warlike and experienced ſoldiers, with three 
thouſand horſe ; and having placed Philon at their.head, 
they prepared for their departure, without taking counſel, 
or receiving orders from any but themſelves, as if they had 
been ſubject to no authority, and no Jonger acknowledged 
any ſuperior. 
Perdiccas, who foreſaw the conſcquences of ſuch an 
enterpriſe, at a time when, every thing was in motion, 
and 
*) A. M. 3681. Ant, J. C. 323. Diod. 1. xviii. p. 591, 592. 
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and when the troops, as well as their officers, hreathed 
nothing but independency, ſent Pithon to oppoſe them. 
The merit of this officer was acknowledged by all; 
and he willingly charged himſelf with this commiſſion, 
in expectation of gaining over thoſe Greeks, and of 
procuring himſelf ſome conſiderable eſtabliſhment in 
Upper Afia by their means. Perdiccas, being acquainted 
with his deſign gave a very ſurpriſing order to the Mace- 
donians whom he ſent with that geberal, which was to 
exterminate the revolters entirely. Pithon, on his arrival, 
breught over, by money, three thouſand Grecks, who 
turned their backs in the battle, and were the occaſion of 
his obtaining a complete victory. The vanquiſhed 
troops ſurrendered, but made the preſe rvation of their 
lives and liberties the condition of ſubmitting to the 
conqueror. This was exactly agreeabie to Pithon's 
gelign. but he was no longer matter of its execution. 
i he NMacegGomans, thinking it incumbent on them to 
iccomplif 1 the orders of Perdicca s, inhumanty flaugh- 
tered all the Greeks, without the leaſt regard to the 
terms they had A them. Pithon being thus de- 
teated in his views, returned with tis Macedonians to 
Perdiccas. | | 
(1) This expedition was ſoon ſucceeded by the Grecian 
war. The news of Alexander's death being brought 
to Athens, had excited great rumours, and occalicncd a 
joy that was almoſt univerſal. Ihe people, who had 
Jong ſuſtained with reluctance the yoke which the Mace- 
domans had impoſed on Greece, made liberty the ſubjcct 
of all their diſcourſe: They breathed nothing bur war, 
and abandoned themſelves to all the ext! avagant eraotions 
of a ſenſeleſs and exceſſive joy. Phocion, who was a 
potion of wiſdom and moderation, and doubted the 
truth of the intelligence they had received, endeavotircd 
10 calm the Ay of their minds, Which rendered 
mem incapable of counſel and ſedate reflection. As the 
generality of the orators, . notwithſtanding all his remon- 
ſtranccs, bclicved the news of Alexander's death, Phochm 
B 5 role 
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role up, and expreſſed himſelf in this manner: If he 
ebe really dead to-day, he will likewiſe be ſo to— 
„ morrow and the next day, ſo that we ſhall have time 


enough to deliberate in a calm manner, and with 
greater ſecurity.” 
JLeoſthenes, who was the firſt that publiſhed this 
account at Athens, was continually haranguing the 
people with exceſſive arrogance and vanity. Phocion, 
who was tired with his ſpeeches, ſaid to him, © Young 
man, your diſcourſe reſembles the cypreſs, which is 
„tall and ſpreading, but bears no fruit.” He gave 
great offence, by oppoling the inclinations of the people 
in ſo ſtrenuous a manner, and Hyperides, riſing up, 
aſked him this queſtion: © When would you adviſe the 
% Athemans to make war?”—*© As ſoon (replied 
“% Phocion) as I ſee the young men firmly reſolved 


« to obſerve a ſtrict diſcipline; the rich diſpoſed to 


« contribute, according to their abilities, to the expence 
« of a war; and when the orators no longer rob the 
«« publick.“ | 
Il the remonſtrances of Phocion were ineffectual ; 
a war Was reſolved upon, and a deputation agreed to 
be ſent to all the ſtates of Greece, to engage their 
_ acceſſion to the league. This is the war in which all 
the Greeks, except the Thebans, united to maintain 
the liberty of their country, under the conduct of 
Leoſthenes, againſt Antipater, and it was called the 
Lamian war, from the name of a city where the latter 
was defeated in the firſt battle. | 
(m) Demoſthenes who was then in exile at Megara, 
but who amidſt all his misfortunes always retained an 
ardent zeal for the intereſt of his country, and the de- 
fence of the common liberty, joined himſelf with the 
Athenian ambaſſadors ſent into Peloponneſus, and having 
| ſeconded their remonſtrances in a wonderful manner by 
the force of his eloquence, he engaged Sicyone, Argos, 
Corinth, and the other cities of Peloponneſus, to accede 


to the league. 
4 5 The 
(un) Plut. in Demoſt. p. 858, Juſtin. 1, xiii, c. 3. 
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The Athenians were ſtruck with admiration at a zeal 
ſo noble and gencrous, and immediately pailed . a 
decree to recall him from baniſhment. A galley with 
three ranks of oars was diſpatched to him at ina; 
and, when he entered the port of Pirzeus, all the ma- 
giſtrates and prieſts advanced out of the city, and all 
the citizens crowded to meet that illuſtrious exile, and 
received him with the utmoſt demonſtrations of aftec- 
tion and joy, blended at the ſame time with an air of 
ſorrow and repentance, for the injury they had done 
him. Demoſthenes was ſenſibly affected with the ex- 
traordinary honours that were rendered him; and whilſt 
he returned as it were in triumph, to his country, amidſt 
the acclamations of the people, he lifted up his hands 
towards heaven, to thank the gods for fo illuſtrious a 
protection, and congratulated himſelf on beholding a day 
more glorious to him, than that had proved to Alct- 
biades, on which he returned from his exile. For his 


citizens received him from the pure effect. of deſire and 


will; whereas the recep.ion of Alcibiades was involun- 
tary, and his entrance a compulſion upon their inclina- 
tions. e 

() The generality of thoſe who were far advanced 
in years, were extremely apprehenſive of the event of a 
war, which had been undertaken with too much preci- 
pitation, and. without examining into the conſequences 
with all the attention and ſedateneſs that .an enterpriſe of 
ſo much importance required. They were ſenſible alſo, 
that there was no neceſſity for declaring themſelves ſo 
openly againſt the Macedonians, whoſe veteran troops 
were very formidable; and the example of Thebes, 
which was deſtroyed by the ſame temerity of conduct, 
added to their conſternation. But the orators, who 
derived their advantages from the diſtraction of the publick 


* 


affairs, and to whom, according to the obſervation of 
Fhilip, war was peace, and peace war, would not allow 


the people time to deliberate maturely on the affairs. 
Propoſed to their conſideration, but drew them into 
B 6 their 
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whom appeared no longer the deſcendents of thoſe 
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their. ſentiments by a fallacious cloquenee, which pre- 


lented them with nothing but ſcenes of ſuture conqueſt 


and triumphs. | 

Demoſthenes and Phocion, who wanted neither zeal 
nor prudence, were of different ſentiments on this oc- 
cation, which was no extraordinary circumſtance with 
It is not my province to determine 
which of them had reaſon on his ſide; But, in ſuch a 
perplexing conjuncture as this, there is nothing ſurpriſing 
in a contrariety of opinions, though the reſult of good 
intentions on both fides. Phocion's ſcheme was, per- 
haps, the moiſt prudent, and that of Demoſthenes the 
moſt glorious. 


However that were, a conſiderable army was raiſed, 


and a very numerous fleet fitted out. All the citizens 


who were under the age of forty, and capable of bearing 
arms, were drawn out. Three of the ten tribes that 


compoſed the republick were left for the defence of 


Attica, the reſt marched out with the reſt of the allies 
under the command of Leoſthenes. os 
Antipater was far from being indolent during theſe 


tranſactions in Greece, of which he had been N. ee | 


and he had ſent to Leonatus in Phrygia, and to Craterus 
in Cilicia, to ſolicit their aſſiſtance; but before the 


arrival of the expected ſuccours, he marched at the head 


of only thirteen thouſand Macedonians and ſix hundred 


| horſe; the frequent recruits which he had ſent Alex- 


ander, having left him no more troops in all the country. 

It is ſurpriſing that Antipater ſhould attempt to give 
battle to the united forces of all Greece with ſuch a 
handful of men; but he undoubtedly imagined, that 
the Greeks were no longer actuated by their ancient zeal 
and ardour for liberty, and> that they ceaſed to conſider 
it as ſuch an ineſtimable advantage, as ought to inſpire 
them with a reſolution to venture their lives and fortunes 
for its preſervation. He flattered himfelf that they had 


begun to familiariſe themſelves with ſubjection; and indeed 


this was the diſpoſition of the Greeks at that time; in 
who 
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had fo gallantly. fuſtained all the efforts of the Eaſt, 
and fought a million of men for the preſervation of their 
freedom. F | | 
0 Antipater advanced towards Theſſaly, and was fol- 
lowed by his fleet which cruifed along the ſea-coaſts. It 
conſiſted of one hundred and ten friremes, or gallies of 
three benches of oars. The Theſſalians declared at 
firſt in his favour; but having afterwards changed their 
ſentiments, they joined the Athenians, and fupplied them 
vith a great body of horſe. ; | 
: As the army of the Athenians and their allics was 
much more numerous than that of the Macedonians, 
Antipater could not fupport the charge, and was defeated 
in the firſt battle. As he durſt not hazard a ſecond, and 
vas in no condition to make a ſafe retreat into Mace- 
donia, he ſhut himſelf up m Lamia, a ſmall city in 
Theflaly, in order to wait for the ſuccours: that were 
to be tranſmitted to him from Aſia, and he fortified 
= himſelf in that place, which was foon beſieged by the 
== Athenians. 5 | 
The aflault was carried on with great bravery againſt 
the town, and the reſiſtance was equally vigorous, 
Leoſthenes, after ſeveral attempts, deſpairing to carry it 
by force, changed the ſiege into a blockade, in order to 
conquer the place by famine. He furrounded it with a 
wall of circumvallation, and a very deep ditch, and by 
theſe means cut off all ſupphes of proviſion. The city 
ſoon became ſenſible of the growing ſcarcity, and the be- 
ſieged began to be ſeriouſly diſpoſed to ſurrender ; when 
Leoſthenes, in a ſally they made upon him, received a 
W conſiderable wound, which rendered it neceſſary for 
him to be carried- to his tent. Upon which the com- 
mand of the army was conſigned to Antiphilus, who was 
equally eſteemed by the troops for his valour and ability. : 
() Leonatus, in the mean time, was marching to 
the aſſiſtance of the Macedonians beſieged in Lamia; 
and was commiſſioned, as well as Antigonus, by an 
agreement made between the generals, to eſtabliſh 
BE Eumenes 


(e) A. M. 368 1. Ant. J. C. 323. Plut. in Eumen. p. 584. 
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Eumenes in Cappadocia by force of arms; but they took 
other meaſures, in conſequence of ſome particular views. 
Leonatus, who repoſcd an entire confidence in Eumenes, 
declared to him at parting, that the engagement to afliit 
Antipater was a mere pretcxt, and that his real intention 
was to adya..ce into Greece, in order to make himſelf 
maſter of Macedonia. He at the ſame time ſhowed 
him letters from Cleopatra, the ſiſter of Alexander, who 
invited him to come to Pella, and promiſed to efpounlſe 
him. Leonatus being arrived within a little diſtance of 
Lamia, marched directly to the enemy, with twenty 
thovſand toot and two thouſand five hundred horſe, 
Proſperity had introduced diſorders into the Grecian 
army; ſeveral parties of ſoldiers drew off, and retired 
into their own country on various pretexts, which greatly 
diminiſhed the number of the troops, who were now 
reduced to twenty-two thouſand foot. The cavalry 
amounted to three thouſand five hundred, two thouſand 
of whom were Theflalonians; and as they conſtituted 
the main ſtrength of the army, fo all hopes of ſucceſs 
were founded in them; and accordingly, when the 
battle was tought, this body of horſe had the greateſt 
ſhare in the victory that was obtained. They were 
commanded by Menon. Leonatus, covered with 
wounds, loſt his life in the field of battle, and was con- 
veyed into the camp by his troops. The Macedonian 
halanx greatly dreaded the ſhock of the cavalry, and 
ad therefore retreated to eminences inacceſſible to the 
purſuit of the T heiialians, The Greeks having carried 
off their dead, erected a trophy, and retired. _ _ 
(p) The whole converſation at Athens turned upon 
the glorious exploits of Leoſthenes, who ſurvived his 
honours but a ſhort time. An univerſal joy ſpread 
through the city, feſtivals were celebrated, and ſacrifices 
offered without intermiſſion, to teſtify their gratitude 
to the gods for all the advantages they had obtained. 
The enemies of Phocion thinking to mortify him in 
the moſt ſenſible manner, and reduce him to an inca- 
ED | | pacity 
(2) Plut. in Phoc. p. 753. 
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pacity of juſtifying his conſtant oppolition to that war, 
aſked him, if he would not have rejoiced to have per- 
formed ſo many glorious actions? „ Undoubtedly L 
« would (replied Phocion); but I would not, at the 
« ſame time have neglected to offer the advice I gave *.“ 


any particular counſel from mere ſucceſs, but rather 
from the nature and ſolidity of the counſel itſelf; and he 


poſite nature had been ſucceſsful, which only proved 
the latter more fortunate, but not more judicious. And 
as theſe agreeable. advices came thick upon each other, 
Phocion, who was apprehenſive of the ſequel, cried out, 
Fhen ſhall we ceaſe to conquer then? 

Antipater was obliged to ſurrender by capitulation, 
but hiſtory has not tranſmitted to us the co.:ditions of 
the treaty. The event only makes it evident, that 
Leoſthenes compelled him to ſurrender at difcretion, 
and he himſelf, died a few days after of the wouads he 
had received at the ſiege. Antipater having quitted 
Lamia the day after the battle, for he ſeems to nave been 
favourably treated, joined the remains of the army of 
Leonatus, and took upon him the command ot thoſe 
troops. He was extremely cautious of hazarding a 


and experienced general, on eminences inacceſſible to 
the enemy's cavalry. Antiphilus, the general of the 
Greeks, remained with his troops in Theſſaly, and con- 
tented himſelf with obſerving the motions of Antipater. 

Clitus, who commanded the Macedonian fleet, ob- 
tained, much about the ſame time, two victories, near 


Athenian navy. | 7 
(7) Craterus, who had long been expected, arrrived 
at laſt in Theſſaly, and halted at the river Peneus. He 


to 
Non damnavit quod recte exiſtimans, illud etiam ſapientius. 
viderat, quia, quod alius mals con- Val. Max.] lib. iii. cap. 8. f 
ſalerat, bene ceſſerat: felicfus hoc | | 
7 Diod, . xvili. P · 599—602. 
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He did not think that a judgment ought to be formed of 


did not retract his ſentiments, becauſe thoſe of an op- 


ſecond battle, and kept with his troops, like a judicious 
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the iſlands of Echinades, over Eetion the admiral of the 
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reſigned the command to Antipater, and was contented 
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to ſerve under him. The troops he had brought thither . 
555 97 g (©! 
| amounted, in conjunction with thofe of Leonatus, to 1 F 
above forty thouſand foot, three thouſand archers or When 
flingers, and five thouſand horſe. The army of th: 2 
allies was much inferior to theſe troops in number, Mas 
1 * ectlvit 
and conſiſted of no more than twenty-five thouſand RIG 
foot, and three thouſand five hundred horſe. Military 
Te cer 
diſcipline had been much neglected among them, after 


. . : =_ vhich 
the victories they had obtained. A conſiderable battic f the 
was fought near Cranon, in which the Greeks were Me 

ov ' 1 j 4 
defeated; they, however, loſt but few troops, and even MRue gr 


that difadvantage was occafioned by the licentious con- 
duct of the ſoldiers, and the ſmall authority of the ehieſs, 
who were incapable of enforcing obedience to their 


gore 
O{t1C; 
uin. 
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commands. | | 2 3143 
Antiphilus and Menon, the two generals of the aw. h 
Grecian army, aſſembled a council the next day, to 18 
deliberate, whether they ſhould wait the return of thoi: WM: a0, 
troops who had retired to their own country, or propoſe nene 
terms of accommodation to the enemy. The counc ,s + 
declared in favour of the latter; upon which deputies Mibert 
were immediately diſpatched to the enemy's camp inthe WR, tra 
name of all the allies. Antipater replied, that he would rom 
enter into a ſeparate treaty with each of the cities, per- Mise 
ſuading himſelf that he ſhould facilitate the accompliſh- WM ya 
ment of his deſigns by this proceeding; and he was not Mot f. 
deceived in his opinion. His anſwer broke off the ne- Mecah 
gociation; and the moment he preſented himſelf before HMnd } 
the cities of the allies, they diſbanded their troops, and Þ 
ſurrendered up their liberties in the moſt puſillanimous Mendi 
manner, each city being ſolely attentive to its ſeparate het 
advantage. | „ x owe 
This circumſtance is a ſufficient confirmation of what ion 

J have formerly obſerved with relation to the preſent Wei: 
diſpoſition of the people of Greece. They were no irel) 
longer animated with the noble zeal of thoſe ancient Heer 
aſſertors of liberty, who devoted their whole attention Wn tt 
to the good of the publick, and the glory of the nation; atio 


who conſidered the danger of their neighbours and allics 


- 
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f the 


ber Nees of Athens, all the republicks of Grecce had neither 
u. n airity nor vigour; Peloponneſus continued without 
uland notion, and Sparta was as little heard of as if the had. 
_ cer exiſted. Unhappy effects of the mutual jealouſy 
* _ wich thoſe people had conceived againit cach other, and 
nn f their diſregard to the common liberty, in conſequence 
ele Ie a fatal lethargy into which they were funk amidſt 
ven ye greateſt dangers! Theſe are ſymptoms which prog- 
1715 olticate and prepare the way for approaching decline and 
uin.“ | 
their (Y) Antipater improved this deſertion to his own ad- 
antage, and marched immediately to Athens, which 
aw herſelf abandoned by all her allies, and conſequently 
n no condition to defend herſelf againſt a potent and 
ictorious enemy. Before he entered the city, Demoſ- 
henes, and all thoſe of his party, who may be conſidered 
zs the laſt true Greeks, and the defenders of expiring 
iberty, retired from that place; and the people, in order 
o transfer upon thoſe great men the reproach reſulting 
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ould rom their declaration of war againit Antipater, and like- 
20” Wile to obtain his good graccs, condemned them to die 
lilli. ya decree which Demades prepared. The reader has 
not ot forgot, that theſe are the ſame people who had lately 
Fer gccalled Demoſthenes by a decrce ſo much for his honour, 
efore nd had received him in triumph. 
and The fame Demades procured a ſecond decree for 
nous ol ending ambaſſadors to Antipater, who was then at 
arate hebes, and that they ſhould be inveſted with full 
overs to negociate a treaty of peace with him. Pho- 
what ion himſelf was at their head; and the conqueror 
eſent cclared, that he expected the Athenians ſhould en- 
- no irely ſubmit the terms to his regulation, in the man- 
cient er as he himſelf had ated, when he was belicged 
ion 1 n the city of Lamia, and had conformed to the capitu- 
en; aon impoſed upon him by Leoſthenes their general. 
allics ; 2 Ea N 3 Phocion 


(r) Plut, in Phoc. pe 753. 754. 
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Phocion returned to aëquaint the Athenians with this 5 
anſwer, and they were compelled to acquieſce in the 


He then 


conditions, as rigid as they might appear. 


came back to Thebes with the reſt of the ambaſſadors, 8 


with whom Xenocrates had been aſſociated, in hopes 
that the appearance alone of ſo celebrated a philoſopher 
would infpire Antipater with reſpect, and induce him 
to pay homage to his virtue. But ſurely they muſt have 


been little acquainted with the heart of man, and par- 
ticularly with the violent and inhuman diſpoſition of 


Antipater, to be capable of flattering themſelves, that 
an enemy, with whom they had been engaged in am open 
war, would renounce his advantage through any induce- 
ment of reſpect for the virtue of a ſingle man, or in 
conſequence of an harangue uttered by a philoſopher, 
who had declared againſt him. Antipater would not 
even condeſcend to caſt his eyes upon him; and when 
he was preparing bs aa wo" the conference, for he 


was commitſioned to be the ſpeaker on this occaſion, he 
interrupted him in a very abrupt manner; and perceiving MW 
that he continued his diſcourſe, commanded him to be 
But he did not treat Phocion in the fame man- 


ſilent. 
ner; for after he had attended to his diſcourſe, he replied, 
« That he was diſpoſed to contract a friendſhip and 
« alliance with the Athenians on the following con- 
„ ditions: they ſhould deliver up Demoſthenes and 
« Hyperides to him; the government ſhould be reſtored 
« to its ancient plan, by which all employments in the 
« ſtate were to be conferred upon the rich; that they 
* ſhould receive a garriſon in the port of Munychia; 
de that they ſhould defray all the expences of the war, 
« and alſo a large ſum, the amount of which ſhould be 


« ſettled.” Thus, according to Diodorus, none but 


thoſe whoſe yearly. income exceeded two thouſand 
drachmas, were to be admitted into any ſhare of the 
government for the future, or to have any right to vote. 
Antipater intended to make himſelf abſolute maſter of 
Athens by-this regulation, being very ſenſible, that the 
rich men who enjoyed publick employments, . 
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large revenues, would become his dependents much more 
effectually than a poor and deſpicable populace who 
had nothing to loſe, and would be only guided by their 
own Caprice. 

All the ambaſſadors but Xenocrates were well con- 
tented with theſe conditions, which they thought were 
very moderate, conſidering their preſent ſituation ; but 
They are very mode- 
rate for ſlaves, ſaid he, but extremely ſevere for free men. 

The Athenians were therefore compelled to receive 
into Munychia a Macedonian garriſon, commanded by 


7 Menyllus, a man of probity, and by ſome of Phocion's 


particular friends. The troops took poſſeſſion of the 
place during the feſtival of the Great Myſteries, and the 
very day on which it was uſual to carry the god Iacchus 
in proceſſion from the city to Eleuſma. This was a 
melancholy conjuncture for the Athenians, and affected 
them with the moſt ſenſible affliction. “ Alas! (ſaid 
« they, when they compared the paſt times with thoſe 


« they then ſaw) the gods, amidſt our greateſt adverſities, 


« would formerly manifeſt themſelves in our favour 
« during this ſacred ceremonial, by myſtick viſions and 
« audible voices, to the great aſtoniſhment of our ene- 
mies, who were terrified by them. But now, when 
« we are even celebrating the ſame ſolemnities, they 
e calt an unpitying eye on the greateſt calanuties that 
*« can happen to Greece: They behold the moſt ſacred 
of all days in the year, and that which is molt 
« agreeable to us, polluted and diſtinguiſhed by the 
« molt dreadful of calamities, which will even tranſ- 
„mit its name to this ſacred time through all ſucceeding 
« generations.” - Te Los 

he garriſon, commanded by Menyllus, did not offer 
the leaſt injury to any of the inhabitants, but there were 
more than twelve thouſand 'of them excluded from em- 


ployments in the ſtate, by one of the ſtipulations of the 
treaty, in conſequence of their poverty. Some of thele 


unfortunate perſons continued in Athens, and lingered 


out a wretched life, amidſt the contemptuous treatment 


they 
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they had juſtly drawn upon themſelves ; for the gene- ph 
rality of them? were ſeditious and mercenary in their 
diſpofitions, had neither virtue nor juſtice, but flatter- Y 
ed themſelves with a falſe idea of liberty, which they ailed 
were incapable of uſing aright, and had no knowledge 
of either its bounds, duties, or end. The other poor 
citizens departed from the city, in order to avoid that op- 
probrious condition, and retired into Thrace, where 
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Antipater aſſigned them a city and lands for their habitation, i Dis pr 
(s) Demetrius Phalerius was obliged to have recourſe Pired 
nous 


to flight, and retired to Nicanor; but Caſſander, the ſon 


of Antipater, repofed much confidence in him, and made Maud u 


him governor of Munychia after the death of his father, heir! 
as will appear immediately. This Demetrius had been Wan 4's 
not only the diſciple, but the intimate friend of the cele- bim, 
brated Theophraſtus; and, under the conduct of ſo learn- 3 

gliound 


ed a maſter, had perfected his natural genius for elo- 
quence, and rendered himſelf expert in philoſophy, poli- 


Wthe al 
ticks, and hiſtory. (/) He was in great eſteem at Athens, 


and began to enter upon the adminiſtration of affairs, when Tm 
Harpaius arrived there, after he had declared again't Alex- f br: 
ander. He was obliged to quit that city at the time we and e 
Have mentioned, and was ſoon after condemned there, his la 
though abſent, under a vain pretext of irreligion. publi 
() The whole weight of Antipater's difpleafure fell WF” th 
chiefly upon Demoſthenes, Hyperides, and ſome other whic 
Athenians, who had been their adherents: and when he if thy 
Was informed that they had eluded his vengeance by flight, Mar 
he deſpatched a body of men with orders to ſeiſe them, Mes 
and placed one Archias at their head, who had formerly who 
played in tragedies. This man having found at Ægina, * 
the orator Hyperides, Ariſtonicus of Marathon, and — 
Hymereus the brother of Demetrius Phalereus, who had ENT 
all three taken ſanctuary in the temple of Ajax; he dragged * 
them from their aſylum, and ſent them to Antipater, iſ ow 
who was then at Cleones, where he condemned them to Wit * 
die. Some authors have even declared, that he cauſed e 
the tongue of Hyperides to be cut out. 155 G 
| he 


| The 
(s) Athen. 1. xii. p. 542. (t) Diog. in Laert. in D ; Plut, 
A, En qt Fant eg 88 „ene e 
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gene- The ſame Archias having received intelligence, that, 
their Vemoſthenes, who had retired into the iſland of Calauria, 
latter. as become a ſupplicant in the temple of Neptune, he 


they Failed thither in a ſmall veſſel, and - landed with ſome 
edge hracian ſoldiers: after which he ſpared no pains 
poor perſuade Demoſthenes to accompany him to Antipater, 
at op-Mafluring him, that he ſhould receive no injury. Demoſt- 
where henes was too well acquainted with mankind to rely on 
ation, is promiſe ; and was ſenſible that venal ſouls, who have 
-ourſe E hired themſelves into the ſervice of iniquity, thoſe inſa- 
ie ſon mous miniſters in the execution of orders equally cruel 
made and unjuſt, have as little regard to ſincerity and truth as 
ither, Mibeir maſters. To prevent therefore his falling into the 
been? hands of a tyrant, who would have ſatiated his fury upon 
cele- him, he ſwallowed 3 which he always carried about 
earn. him, and which ſoon produced its effect. When he 
- elo- bound his ſtrength declining, he advanced a few ſteps, by 
poli- the aid of forne domeſticks who ſupported him, and fell 
hens, down dead at the foet of the altar, | 
when The Athenians, ſoon after this event, erected a ſtatue 


of braſs to his memory, as a teſtimonial of their gratitude 
and eſteem, and made a decree, that the eldeſt branch of 
is family ſhould be brought up in the Prytaneum, at the 
Ppublick expence, from generation to. generation: and 
It the foot of the ſtatue they engraved this inſcription, 
wich was couched in two Elegiack verſes: Demoſibenes, 


Alex. 
le Me 
there, 


e fell 


Other 


en he / power had been equal to thy wiſdom, the Macedonian 
light, Mars would never have triumphed aver Greece. What 
hem, regard is to. be entertained for the judgement of a people, 
merh who are capable of being hurried into ſuch oppolite ex- 
gina, cs, and who one day paſſed ſentence of death on a 
wy Fünen, and loaded him with honours and applauſe the 
o had mos 
aged What J have already ſaid of Demoſthenes, on ſeveral 
Dater, | 0 caſions, makes it unneceſſary to enlarge upon his charac- 
n to er in this place. He was not only a great orator but an 
auſed Nccompliſhed ſtateſman. His views were noble and exalt- 
Ed; his zeal was not to be intimedated by any conjectures, 
The herein the honour and intereſt of his country were con- 
) Plut, | 


cerned; 
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| cerned; he firmly retained an irreconcilable averſion to all way 
{ meaſures which had any reſemblance to tyranny, and his viva 
| love for liberty was ſuch as may be imagined in a re- him 
ji publican, as implacable an enemy to all ſervitude and de- retre 
Wo pendency as ever lived. A wonderful fagacity of mind MF tlic 
. enabled him to penetrate into future events, and preſented MF and 
1 them to his view with as much perſpicuity, though re- 0) I 
1 mote, as if they had been actually preſent. He ſeemed Mieeſe t) 
1 as much acquainted with all the e le of Philip, as if he lace. 
! had been admitted into a participation of his counſels; Man at 
1 and, if the Athenians had followed his counſels, that Meen 11 
1 prince would not have attained that height of power, Mind ſo 
1 which proved deſtructive to Greece, as Demoſthenes had ſtenta 
frequently foretold. | Wonfine 
b) | .) He was perfectly acquainted with the diſpoſition of I the « 
= Philip, and was very far from praiſing him, like the Hr exp 
1 generality of orators. Two colleagues, with whom he Herely 
was aſſociated in an embaſſy to that great prince, were i ſo a 
1 continually praiſing the king of Macedonia, at their re- Wſuicept 
| turn, and ſaying, that he was a very eloquent and amiable Merit, 
ii prince, and a moſt extraordinary drinker. hat ftrange Cice 
j commendations are theſe ® replied Demoſthenes. The oquer 
| firſt is the accompliſhment of a rhetorician ; the ſecond of a nd be 
| woman; and ths third of a ſponge ; but none of them the Mp i<n * 
| praiſe of a king. llentia 
| With relation to eloquence, nothing can be added to Hence 
if what Quintilian has obſerved, in the parallel he has drawn Nas cc 
Il between Demoſthenes and Cicero. After he has ſhown, {Wjudged 
i" that the great and eſſential qualities of an orator are com- eaſur 
Ii} mon to them both, he marks out the particular difference {Wired 
1 obſervable between them with reſpect to ſtyle and elocu- hich 
it tion. The one “, 8 he, ) is more preciſe, the other ft the 
| | « more luxurant. he one crowds all his forces into a WW" the 
ll « ſmaller compaſs when he attacks his adverſary, the Hflualifie 
| % other chooſes a larger field for the aſſault. The one al- Mind ws 
1 | 3 ways Mer tain 
(x) Plut. in Demoſt. p. $53. aboure 


* In eloquendo eſt aliqua diverſi- et pondere, 111i nihil detrahi poteſt, elf. 
tas. Denſiorille, hic copioſior. Ille huic nihil adjici, Cure plus in illo, 
concludit aſtricti is, hic latiùs pugnat. in hoc nature» Qxintil. I. x. c. I. 


Ille acumine ſemper, hic frequenter 
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to all ways endeavours in a manner to transfix him with the 
d his vivacity of his ſtyle, the other frequently overwhelms 
a re- him with the weight of his diſcourſe. Nothing can be 
d de- retrenched from the one, and nothing can be added to 
mind tlic other. In Demoſthenes we diſcover more labour 
ented and ſtudy, in Cicero more nature and genius.“ 

h re- 0) I have elſewhere obſerved another difference between 
emed Nieſe two great orators, which I beg leave to inſert in this 
if he N lace. hat which charaCteriſes Demoſthenes more 
nſels; Man any other circumſtance, and in which he has never 


that 
Ower, 


8 had 


een imitated, is ſuch an abſolute oblivion of himſelf, 
Ind ſo ſcrupulous and conſtant a ſollicitude to ſuppreſs all 
ftentation of wit: in a word, ſuch a perpetual care to 
Bonfine the attention of the auditor to the cauſe, and not 


on of | the orator, that he never ſuffers any one turn of thought 
e the r expreſſion to eſcape him, from no other view than 
m he Nerely to pleaſe and ſhine. This reſerve and moderation 


were 
IT re- 
niable 


n ſo amiable a genius as Demoſthenes, and in matters fo 
uſceptible of grace and eloquence, adds perfection to his 
merit, and renders him . to all praiſes. | 


range Cicero was ſenſible of all the eſtimation due to the 

The loquence of Demoſthenes, and experienced all its force 
d nd beauty. But as he was perſuaded, that an orator, 
em the hen he is engaged in any points that are not ſtrictly 


ſſential, ought to form his ſtyle by the taſte of his au- 
lience ; and did not believe, that the genius of his times 
vas conſiſtent with ſuch a rigid exactneſs: he therefore 
udged it neceſſary to accommodate himſelf in ſome 


ded to 
drawn 
hown, 


com- neaſure to the ears and delicacy of his auditors, who re- 
erence Nguired more grace and elegance in his diſcourſe. For 
elocu- {Which reaſon he had ſome regard to the agreeable, but 
> other It the ſame time, never loſt ſight of any important point 
into a n the cauſe he pleaded. He even thought that this 
y, the ualified him for promoting the intereſt of his country, 
"ne al- nd was not miſtaken, as to pleaſe, is one of the moſt 


Fertain means of perſuading: but at the ſame time he 
adoured for his own reputation, and never forgot him- 


hi poteſt elf, 
. 2 | 
2 The 


(») In the diſcourſe on the eloquence of the bar, 


| 
| 
i 
|; 


poſition; and there is reaſon to believe, that Demetrius 1 


had a conſiderable ſhare in the adminiſtration of the 


and, on the other hand, a kind of humanity in a prince 


employments on ſuch perſons, as he imagined were yr 5 


VVV = 

The death of Demoſthenes and Hyperides cauſed ty! I 
Athenians. to regret the reigns of Philip and Alexander 
and recalled to their remembrance the magnanimity, 
generoſity, and clemency, which thoſe two princes rc. 
tained, even amidſt the emotions of their diſpleaſure; 
and how inclinable they had always been to pardon 
offences, and treat their enemies with humanity ever 
Whereas Antipater, under the maſk of a private man 
in a bad cloak, with all the appearances of a plain and 
frugal life, and without affecting any title of authority, 
diſeovered himſelf to be a rigid and imperious maſter. 

Antipater was, however, prevailed upon, by the 
prayers of Phocion, to recall feveral perſons from ba 
niſhment, notwithſtanding all the ſeverity of his di- 


mol 
with 
were 


was one of this number. At leaſt, it is certain that h 


republick from that time. As for thoſe whoſe recall u 
Athens, Phocion was unable to obtain, he procured fo 
them more commodious ſituations, that were not o 
remote as their former fettlements; and took his meca-Wi 
ſures ſo effectually, that they were not baniſhed, ac. 
cording to the firſt ſentence, beyond the Ceraunian 
mountains and the promontory of Tenarus; by which 
means they did not live ſequeſtered from the pleaſures oi 
Greece, but obtained a ſettlement in Peloponneſis. 
Who can help admiring, on the one hand, the amiabl:i 
and generous diſpoſition of Phocion, who employed hi 
credit with Antipater, in order to procure a ſet of un-. 
fortunate perſons ſome alleviation* of their calamitics; 


who was not very defirous of diſtinguiſhing himfelf by 
that quality, but was fenſible, however, that it would be 
extremely rigid in him to add new mortifications to the 
inconveniencies of baniſnment. 5 —_—_ 
Antipater in other reſpects exerciſed his government 
with great juſtice and moderation, over thoſe who con- 
tinued in Athens; he beſtowed the principal poſts and 


M 
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SECT. III. Proceſſion at the funeral of ALEXANDER, 
His body is conveyed to Alexandria. KUMENES 71s put 
znto poſſeſſian of Cappadocia by PERDICCAS. PTOLEMY, 
CRATERUS, ANTIPATER, and ANTIGONUS, confede- 
rate againſt each other. The death of CRATERUs. 
The unfortunate expedition of PERDICCAS into Fgypt. 
Fe is flain there. | 2 
(2) UCH about this time the * funeral obſequies 
of Alexander were performed. Aridzus hav- 
ing been deputed by all the governors and grandees of 
the kingdom, to take upon himſelf the care of that ſo- 
lemnity, had employed two years in preparing every 
thing that could poſſibly render it the moſt pompous 
and auguſt funeral that had ever been ſeen. When all 
things were ready for the celebration of this mournful, 
but ſuperb ceremonial, orders were given for the pro- 
ceſſion to begin. This was preceded by a great number 
of pioneers and other workmen, whoſe office was to 
make all the ways practicable, through which the pro- 
ceſſion was to paſs. 1 | | 
As ſoon as theſe were levelled, that magnificent 
chariot, the invention and deſign of which raiſed as much 
admiration as the immenſe riches that glittered all over 
it, ſet out from Babylon. The body of the chariot 
reſted upon two axle-trees, that were inſerted into four 
wheels, made after the Perſian manner; the naves and 
ſpokes of which were covered with gold, and the rounds 
plated over with iron. The extremities of the axle- 
trees were made of gold, repreſenting the muſcles of 
lions biting a dart. 'The chariot had four draught 
beams or poles, to each of which were harneſſed four ſets 
of mules, each ſet conſiſting of four of thoſe animals; 
ſo that this chariot was drawn by ſixty- four mules. The 
4 ſtrongeſt 
() A. M. 3683. Ant J. C. 321. Diod. 1. xviii. p. 608610. 
* could have wiſhed it had been than I have done: but that v 
in my power to have explained ſeve- not pelſible for me to effe&t, thoug" [ 
ral paſſuges of this deſcription in @ had recorrſe to perſons of greater 
more ctear and intelligible manner capacity than myjelf. 


. 
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ſtrongeſt of thoſe creatures, and the largeſt, were choſen 
on this occaſion. They were adorned with crowns of 
gold, and collars enriched with precious ſtones and golden 
bells. | 


columns of the Tonick order, embelliſhed with the leaves 
of acanthus. The inſide was adorned with a blaze of 


nes jewels, diſpoſed in the form of ſhells. The circum- 
av. ference was beautified with a fringe of golden net- work; 
. of BY. tbe threads that compoſed the texture were an inch in 
3 thickneſs, and to thoſe were faſtened large bells, whoſe 


ery ſound was heard to a great diſtance. 


W The external decorations were diſpoſed into four relievoes. 
all The firſt repreſented Alexander ſeated in a military 
ful, chariot, with a ſplendid ſceptre in his hand, and ſur- 


pro- rounded, on one ſide with a troop of Macedonians in 


aber 
3 to 
pro- 


armed in their manner, Theſe were preceded by the 
= King's equerries. 

In the fecond were ſeen elephants completely har- 
neſſed, with a band of Indians ſeated on the fore-part of 
their bodies; and on the hinder, another band of Mace- 
donians, armed as in the day of battle. e 


cent 
auch 


0 The third exhibited to the view ſeveral ſquadrons of 
Gai horſe ranged in military array. . 
SF The fourth repreſented ſhips preparing for a battle. 

— nds At the entrance into the pavilion were golden lions, 

. SH that ſeemed to guard the paſſage. 

of The four corners were adorned with ſtatues of gold, re- 

3 preſenting victories, with trophies of arms in their hands. 

- 7. Under the pavilion was placed a throne of gold of a 

nals; i ſquare form, adorned with the heads of animals *, whoſe 


necks were encompaſſed with golden circles a foot and a 
half in breadth ; to theſe were hung crowns, that glit- 
tered with the livelieſt colours, and ſuch as were carried 
in proceſſion at the celebration of ſacred ſolemnities. 


The 
ongelt 


1 
at was 
hough I 


greater * The Greek word Tpxya$©0- imparts a kind of hart, from whoſe chin 
@ beard hangs dcwn like that of goats, Fac Y 


On this chariot was erected a pavilion of entire gold, 
twelve feet wide, and eighteen in length, ſupported by 


arms; and on the other, with an equal number of Perſians 


D ee 


o 
— tet re A as * 
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At the foot of the throne was placed the coffin of 
Alexander, formed of beaten gold, and half filled with 
aromatick ſpices and perfumes, as well to exhale an 
agreeable odour, as for the preſervation of the corpſe. A 
pall of purple wrought with gold covered the — oy 
Between this and the throne, the arms of that monarch 
were diſpoſed in the manner he wore them when living. 
"The outlide of the pavilion was likewiſe covered with 
urple flowered with gold. The top ended in a very 
790A crown of the ſame metal, which ſeemed to be 
a compoſition of olive-branches. The rays of the ſun 
which darted on this diadem, in conjunction with the 
motion of the chariot, cauſed it to emit a kind of rays 
like thoſe of lightning. 5 
It may eaſily be imagined, that, in fo long a pro- 
ceſhon, the motion of a chariot, laden like this, would be 
hable to many great inconveniencies. In order, therefore, 
that the pavilion, with all its appendages, might, when 
the chariot moved in any uneven ways, conſtantly con- 
tinue in the ſame ſituation, notwithſtanding the inequality 
of the ground, and the ſhocks that would frequently 
de unavoidable, a cylinder was raiſed from the middle 
of each axle-tree, to ſupport the pavilion; by which ex- 
pedient the whole machine was preſerved ſteady. 
The chariot was followed by the royal guards, all in 
arms, and magnificently arrayed. 3 
The multitude of ſpectators of this ſolemnity is hardly 
credible; but they were drawn together as well by their 
veneration for the memory of Alexander, as by the mag- 
nificenee of this funeral pomp, which had never been 
equalled in the world. 9p | 3 
There was a current prediction, that the place where 
Alexander ſhould be interred, would be rendered the 
moſt happy and flouriſhing part of the whole earth, The 
governors conteſted with each other, for the diſpoſal ot 
a body that was to be attended with ſuch a glorious pre- 
rogative. - The. affection Perdiccas entertained for his 
country, made him defirous that the corps ſhould be 
conveyed to ge in Macedonia, where the remains 0! 
Gy 5 75 its 
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of iss kings were uſually depoſited. Other places were like- 
ith wife propoſed, but the preference was given to Egypt. 


8 Ptolemy, who had ſuch extraordinary and recent obliga- 
1 tions to the King of Macedonia, was determined to 
l ggnaliſe his gratitude on this occaſion. He accordingly 
ſet out with a numerous guard of his beſt troops, in order 
to meet the proceſſion, and advanced as far as Syria. 
When he had joined the attendants on the funeral, he 
prevented them from interring the corpſe in the temple 
of Jupiter-Ammon, as they had propoſed. It was, 
therefore, depoſited firſt in the city of Memphis, and 
from thence was conveyed to Alexandria. Ptolemy 
raiſed a magnificent temple to the memory of this 
monarch, and rendered him all the honours which were 


rch 


g. 
1th 
'ErV 
be 
ſun 
the 
rays 


pro- uſually paid to demi-gods and heroes by pagan antiquity. 
d be (4) Freinſhemius, in his ſupplement to Livy, relates, 
fore, after Leo * the African, that the tomb of Alexander 
hen the Great was ſtill to be ſeen in his time, and that it was 
con- RY reverenced by the Mahommedans, as the monument, 
ality not not only of an illuſtrious king, but of a great prophet. 
>ntly (5) Cappadocia and Paphlagonia, which border on the 


iddle 


1 CX- 


Pontick ſea, were allotted to Eumenes, in conſequence 
of the partition of the ſeveral governments of Alexander's 
empire; and it was expreſsly ſtipulated by the treaty, 
that Leonatus and Antigonus ſhould march with a great 
body of troops to eſtabliſh Eumenes in the government 
of thoſe dominions, and diſpoſſeſs King Ariarathes of the 
ſovereignty. This general 1cfolution of ſending troops 
and experienced commanders into the ſeveral provinces 
of the empire, was formed with great judgement 
and the intention of it was, that all thoſe conquered ter- 


all in 


ardly 
their 
mag- 
been 


where ntories ſhould continue under the dominion of the 
4 the Macedonians, and that the inhabitants, being no longer 

The governed by their own ſovereigns, ſhould have no future 
#1 of inclination to recover their former liberty, nor be in a 
s pie- condition to ſet each other the example of throwing off 
> his che new yoke of the Greeks. | 
11d be C 3 But 


ins 0! 


(2, Lib. exxxIii. (+) Plut. in Eumen. p. 584. Diod. I. xviji. p. 599. 
ts $a 


* This author lived in the 15th century. 
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But neither Leonatus nor Antigonus were very ſolicitous li 


5 don 
to execute this article of the treaty; and, as they were ting 
entirely attentive to their own particular intereit and was 
aggrandiſement, they took other meaſures. Eumenes, ( 
ſeeing himſelf thus abandoned by thoſe who ought to Cil; 
have eſtabliſhed him in his government, ſet out with all deli 
his equipage, which conſiſted of three hundred horſe and ore 
two hundred of his domeſticks well armed; with all his eſpc 
riches, which amounted to about five thouſand talents fery 
of gold; and retired to Perdiccas, who gave him a 1a- emf 
vourable reception. As he was much cſteemed by that ton 
commander, he was admitted into a participation of all ed 
his councils. Eumenes was indeed a man of great fo- Ale: 
lidity and reſolution, and the molt able of all the captains and 
of Alexander. 5 ; Es, hs 

Within a ſhort time after this event, he was conducted 5 
into Cappadocia by a great army which Perdiccas thought patc 
fit to command in perſon. Ariarathes had made the prin 
neccnlarfy Preparations for à vigorous defence, ana dad able 
raiſed twenty thouſand foot and a great body of horſc : BM of / 
but he was defeated and taken priſoner by Perdiccas, ll cced 
who deſtroyed his whole family, and inve{:cd Eumencs way 
with the government of his dominions. He intended, whit 
by this nee of ſeverity, to intimidate the people, and Clec 

extinguiſh all ſeditions. And this conduct was very A 
Judicious, and abſolutely neceſſary in the conjuncture ol fore! 
a new government, when the ſtate is in a general ferment, of t 
and all things are uſually diſpoſed for commotions. Per- Gre 
diccas, after this tranſaction, advanced with his troops tipat 
to chaſtiſe Iſaura and Laranda, cities of Piſidia, which wich 
had maſſacred their governors, and revolted from the that 
Macedonians. The laſt of theſe cities was deſtroyed in WW imn 
a very ſurpriſing manner: for the inhabitants finding WR 
themſelves in no condition to defend it, and deſpairing ol obſe 
any quarter from the conqueror, ſhut themſclves up n tren 
their houſes, with their wives, children, and parents, and Vern 
all their gold and filver, ſet fire to their ſeveral havita- 'D 
tions, and, after they had fought with the fury of lions, had 


threw themſelves into the flames, The city was dar, 
ä SI g done 
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doned to plunder; and the ſoldiers, after they had ex- 
crc tinguiſhed the fire, found a very great booty, for the place 
und = was filled with riches. RE | | 
es, (e) Perdiccas, after this expedition, marched into 
% Cllicia, where he paſſed the winter ſeaſon. During his 
all  refidence in that country, he formed a reſolution to di- 
and vorce Nicea, the daughter of Antipater, whom he had 
his e ſpouſed at a time when he thought that marriage ſub- 
-nt5 Wl ſcrvient to his intereſt. But when the regency of the 
la- empire had given him a ſuperior credit, and ” birth 
that to more exalted hopes, his thoughts took a different turn, 
all and he was deſirous of eſpouſing Cleopatra, the ſiſter of 
o- Alexander the Great. She had been married to Alex- 
ans ander King of Epirus; and, having loſt her huſband in 
tue wars of Italy, ſhe had continued in a ſtate of widow- 
Cted BW hood, and was then at Sardis in Lydia. Perdiccas diſ- 
ugnt patched Eumenes thither, to propoſe his marriage to that 


_—_ 


able to her. This alliance with a lady who was the ſiſter 


bie: of Alexander by the ſame father and mother, and ex- 


CCas, Wy ceedingly beloved by the Macedonians, opened him a 
1encs way to the empire through the favour of that people, 
ide, WR which he might naturally expect from his marriage with 
, and Cleopatra. EE | 
very Antigonus penetrated into his deſign, and evidently 
re oi forclaw that his own deſtruction was to be the foundation 
nent, of the intended ſucceſs. He, therefore, paſſed into 
Pcr- Wl Greece with the greateſt expedition, in order to find An- 
roops Bl tipater and Craterus, who were then engaged in a war 
vhich wich the Ætolians, and diſcloſed to them the whole plan 
n the chat Perdiccas had formed. Upon this intelligence they 
ed in immediately came to an accommodation with the 
nding Wl /Etolians, and advanced towards the. Helleſpont, to 
ing ol obſerve the motions of the new enemy; and, in order to 
up in ſtrengthen their own party, they engaged Ptolemy go- 
„ and MF vernor of Egypt, in their intercit. 


dabita- . Craterus, one of the greatelt of Alexander's captains, 


lions, had the largeſt ſhare of the affection and eſteem of the 
aban- 84 Macedonians. 
doned Þ (e) A. M. 3683. Ant. J. C. 321. Diod. p. 606—bog. 


the 2 princeſs, and employ his endeavours to render it agree- 
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Macedonians. Alexander, a little before his death, had 


ordered him to conduct into Macedonia the ten thou- MY 


ſand veteran troops he intended to ſend thither, on ac- li 


count of their age, wounds, or other infirmities, which 
rendered them incapable of the ſervice. "The King had 
likewiſe conferred upon him at the ſame time the go— 
vernment of Macedonia in the room of Antipater, whom 
he recalled to Babylon. Theſe provinces having been 
conſigned to Craterus and Antipater after the death of 
Alexander, they governed them in concert, and Craterus 
always conducted himſelf like a good and faithful aſſo- 
ciate; eſpecially in the operations of this war, in which 
they were una; oidably engaged by the diſcovery of the 
deſigns Perdiccas was forming. 


Perdiccas ſent Eumenes back to his province, not 3 
only to regulate the ſtate of affairs in that country, but 


more particularly to keep a watchful eye on the motions 
of Neoptolemus his next neighbour, who was governor 


of Armenia, and whoſe conduct was ſuſpected by Per- 
diccas, hut not without ſuſficient seafon, as will be evident BY 


in the ſequel. 5 


(4) This Neoptolemus was a man remarkable for bis 
ſtupid pride, and the inſupportable arrogance he had 
contracted, from the vain hopes with which he fed his 


imagination. Eumenes endeavoured to reduce him to 


reaſon by gentle meaſures; and when he ſaw that the WW 


troops of the Macedonian phalanx, who were com- 
manded by Neoptolemus, were grown very inſolent and 


audacious, he made it his care to aſſemble a body of 1 
horſe ſtrong enough to oppoſe their deſigns, and keep 
them within the bounds. of reſpect and obedience. Witt 


this view he granted all ſorts of immunities and exemp- 


tions from 1mpoiis to thoſe of the inhabitants who were 
in a condition to appear on horſ-back. He likewik i 
purchaſed a great number of horſes, and beſtowed them i 
on thoſe of his court, in whom he confided the moit; 
and inflamed their courage by the honours and rewards 


he conferred upon them. He difciplined and ane 
them 


(4) Plut, in Eumen. p. 585. 


reſiſte 
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ha. tem to labour and fatigue by reviews and exerciſes, and 

10 , continual movements. Every body was ſurpriſed to ſee 
ac- him aſſemble, in fo ſhort a time, a body of ſix thouſand 

hich BM horſe, capable of good ſervice in the field. 

had e Perdiccas, having cauſed all his troops. to file off the 

80 next ſpring towards Cappadocia, held a council with 


hom 
been WW ſubject of their deliberations was, whether they ſhould 
h of = march firſt into Macedonia againſt Antipater and Cra- 
terus Bn terus, or into Egypt againſt Ptolemy. The majority 


aſſo- of voices declared in favour of the laſt; and it was con- 
ich gdluded, at the ſame time that Eumenes, with part of 
f the che army, ſhould guard the Aſiatick provinces againſt 
= Antipater and Craterus: and, in order to engage him 
not more effectually to eſpouſe the common cauſe, Perdiccas 
„but added the provinces of Caria, Lycia, and. Phrygia, to his 
ons government. He likewiſe declared him gencraliſſimo of 
8 8 all the troops in Cappadocia and Armenia, and ordered 
Ccr- Rs 


vident BE alvanced towards Egypt through Damaſcene and Pa- 
= /citine. He alſo took the two minor kings with him in 
this expedition, in order to cover his deſigns with the 
royal authority. | | 

e) Eumenes ſpared no pains to have a good army on 
foot, in order to oppoſe Antipater and Craterus, who had 
already paſſed the Helleſpont, and were marching againit 


him. They left nothing unattempted to diſengage him 


or his 
e had 
ed his 
im to 
at the i 
com- 


it and from the party he had eſpouſed, and promiſed him the 
ody of addition of new provinces to thoſe he already poſſeſſed: 
keep but he was too ſteady * to be ſhaken by thoſe offers, in 


With 
xemp-· 
o were 
kcwiſe Wl 
them 
moſt; i 


breach of his engagements to Perdiccas. They ſucceeded 
better with Alcetas and Neoptolemus, for they engaged 
the former to obſerve a neutrality, though the brother of 
Perdiccas, and the other declared in their favour. Eu- 
menes attacked and defeated the latter at a narrow pals, 
and even took all his baggage. This victory was owing 

| ; | C to 


5 


ituate (e) Plut. in Eumen. p. 585-587. Diod. 1. xviii. p. 610—613. 
them Quem (Perdiccam) etſi infir- ſeruit, neque ſalutis quam fide1 fuit 


mum videbat, quod unus omnibus cupidior, Cor. Nep. in Eun, c. ili 
reſiſtere cogebatur, amicum non de- | 


his friends on the operations of the intended war. The 


all the governors to obey him. Perdiccas, after this, 
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to his cavalry, whom he had formed with ſo much care, 
Neoptolemus ſaved himſelf with three hundred horſe, and 
Joined Antipater and Craterus ; but the reſt of his troops 
went over to Eumenes. | 

Antipater entered Cilicia with an intention to advance 
into Egypt, in order to aſſiſt Ptolemy, if his affairs ſhould 
require his aid; and hedetached Craterus and Neoptolemus 
with the reſt of the army againſt Eumenes, who was then 
in Cappadocia. A great battle was fought there, tne 
ſucceſs of which is entirely to be aſcribed to the wiſe and 
vigilant precaution of Eumenes, which Plutarch julltly 
conſiders as the maſter-piece of a great commander. The 
reputation of Craterus was very great, and the generality 
of the Macedonians were deſirous of him for their leader 
after the death of Alexander, remembering that his affec- 
tion for them, and his deſire to ſupport their intereſt, had 
cauſed him to incur the diſpleaſure of that prince. Ne- 
optolemus had flattered him, that as ſoon as he ſhould ap- 
pear in the field, all the Macedonians of the oppoſite 
78 would liſt themſelves under his banners, and 

,umenes himſelf was very apprehenſive of that event. 
But, in order to avoid this misfortune, which would 
have occalioned his inevitable ruin, he cauſed the avenues 
and narrow paſſes to be ſo carefully guarded, that his 
army were entirely ignorant of the enemy againſt whom 
he was leading them, having cauſed a report to be ſpread, 
that it was only Neoptolemus, who was preparing to 
attack him a ſecond time. In the diſpoſitions he made 
for the battle, he was careful not to oppoſe any Mace- 
donian againſt Craterus ; and iſſued an order, with very 
ſevere penalties, that no herald from the enemy. ſhould 
be received on any account whatever. 

The firſt charge was very rude ; the lances were ſoon 
ſhivered on both. ſides, and the two armies attacked 
Tword in hand. Craterus acted nothing to the diſhonour 
of Alexander on this laſt day of his life, for he killed 
ſeveral of the enemies with his own hand, and frequently 
bore down all who oppoſed him; till, at laſt, a Thracian 
wounded him in the flank, when he fell from his bore, 
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ALEXANDERs SUCCESSORS. 35 
All the encmy's cavalry rode over him without knowing 
who he was, and aid not diſcover him till he was breath- 


PS ing his laſt. | | 

=_— As to the other wing, Neoptolemus and Eumenes, 
nc RE who perſonally hated each other, having met in the 
uid battle, and their horſes charging with a violent ſhock. 
2s RE they ſciſed each other; and their horſes ſpringing from 
en under them, they both fell on the earth, where 1..c 
the WR firugeled like two implacable wreſtlers, and fought tur » 
nd RE conſiderable time with the utmolt fury and rage, 
itly lat Neoptolemus received a mortal wound, and 11014 
he BY iatcly expired. 5 6 
lity Eumenes then remounted his horſe, and puſfd tus 
der left wing to that part of the field, where be belic ed the 


fec-enemy's troops ſtill continued unbroken. "There, When 


had he was informed that Craterus was kil ca, he {purred 
Ne- [RE his horſe to the place where he lay, and ound him ex- 


ap- piring. When he beheld this melancholy ſpectacle, he 
lite could not refuſe his tears to the death of an ancient friend 
and whom he had always eſteemed ; and he cauſed the laſt 
ent. honours to be paid him with all poſſible magnificence. 
"uld He likewiſe ordered his bones to be conveyed to Mace- 
wes donia, in order to be given to his wite and children. 
his Eumenes gained this ſecond victory ten days after the 
10M firſt. 9 „ 
ead, In the mean time Perdiccas had advanced into 
to Egypt, and began the war with Ptolemy, though with 
jade very different ſucceſs. Ptolemy, from the time he was 
ace- conſtituted governor of that country, had conducted him- 
very ſelf with fo much juſtice and humanity, that he had en- 
duld trely gained the hearts of all the Egyptians. An infinite 
number of people, charmed with the lenity of ſo wiſe an 
oon adminiſtration, came thither from Greece and other parts 
ked to enter into his ſervice. This additional advantage ren- 
1OUT dered him extremely powerful; and even the army of 
lled Perdiccas had ſo much eſteem for Ptolemy, that they 
ntly marched with reluctance againit him, and great numbers 
clan „ 6 1 | of 
ris. 7) Diod, I. xvii. p. 613616 Plut. in Eumen. p. 587, Cor. 
All Nep. Co Vo 3 3 
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Nile, which formed an ifland near Memphis, in paſſing 


36 THE HISTORY. OF 1 
of them deſerted daily to his troops. All theſe circum. i 
ſtances were fatal to the views of Perdiccas, and he lot 
his own hte in that country. ng unfortunately Wi 
taken a reſolution to make his army paſs an arm of the 
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he loſt two thouſand men, half of whom were drowned, 
and the remainder devoured by crocodiles. The Mace- 
donians were exaſperated to ſuch a degree of fury, When 
da themſelves expoſed to ſuch unneceſſary dangers, 
u mutinied againſt him; in conſequence of which, 
he v .b:ndoned by a hundred of his principal officers, 
of hom Pithon was the moſt conſiderable, and was 
alla. 1d in his tent with molt of his intimate friends. 
14595 after this event, the army received intelli- 
gend ox the victory obtained by Eumenes ; and had this 
account come two days ſooner, 1t would certainly have 
prevented the mutiny, and conſequently the revolution 
that ſcon ſuccgeded it, which proved fo favourable to 
Ptolemy 4:1) Aantipater, and all their adherents. 


SECT. IV. The regency is transferred to AN TIP ATEN. 
EUMENES BGefreged by ANTIGONUS in Nora. TFeru-W 
falem befieged and taten by PYOLEMY. DEMADES prt Ml 
to death by CASSANDER. ANTIPATER en his death- 
bed nominates POLYSPERCHON for his ſucceſſor in the 
regency. Thelatter recalls OLYMPIAS. ANTIGONUS 


Lecomes very powerful. T 
(s) PSP Y paſſed the Nile the day after the death tion 
of Perdiccas, and entered the Macedonian camp; part) 

where he juſtified his own conduct ſo effectually, that all cond 
the troops declared in his favour. When the death of his ſ 
Craterus was known, he made ſuch an artful improve- i V 
ment of their affliction and reſentment, that he induced i of h 
them to paſs a decree, whereby Eumenes, and ſifty other Isole 
perfons of the fame party, were declared enemies to the Hand 
Macedonian ſtate ; and this decree authorifed Antipater him 
and Antigonus to carry on a war againſt them. But when Hatte. 
this prince perceived the troops had a general inclination L 1 
| | | to unn. 


*» 


(g) Diod. l. xviu. p. 616—619 
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0 offer him the regency of the two kings, which became 
8 racant by the death of Perdiccas, he had the precaution 
io decline that office, becauſe he was very ſenſible that 
the che royal pupils had a title without a reality; that they 
Ting would never be capable of ſuſtaining the weight of that 


ned, vaſt empire, nor be in a condition to re-unite, under 
ace- Weir authority, ſo many governments accuſtomed to in- 
vhen dependency; that there was an inevitable tendency to diſ- 
gers, member the whole, as well from the inclinations and in- 
nich, tereſt of the officers, as the ſituation of affairs; that all 
cers, bis acquiſitions in the interim would redound to the ad- 
was vantage of his pupils; that while he appeared to poſſeſs 
ds. the firſt rank, he ſhould in reality enjoy nothing fixed and 
telli- ſolid, or that could any way be conſidered as his own 


property; that, upon the expiration of the regency, he 
BS ihould be left without any government or real eſtabliſh- | 
ment, and that he ſhould neither be matter of an army 
to ſupport him, nor of any retreat for his preſervation : 
Whereas all his colleagues would enjoy the richeſt pro- 
vinces 1n perfect tranquillity, and he be the only one 


tion 


TER who had not derived any advantages from the common 
feru- il conqueſts. Theſe conſiderations induced him to prefer 
% dhe pott he already enjoyed to the new title that was 
eath- offered him, as the former was leſs hazardous, and ren- 
8 4 (ered him lefs obnoxious to envy; he therefore cauſed 
NCUS 


che choice to fall on Pithon and Aridzus. 
be firſt of theſe perſons had commanded with diſtinc- 
death tion in all the wars of Alexander, and had embraced the 


amp; party of Perdiccas, till he was a witnefs of his imprudent 
at all conduct in paſſing the Nile, which induced him to quit 
uh of his ſervice, and go over to Ptolemy. 

rove- With reſpect to Aridæus, hiſtory has taken no notice 
duced of him before the death of Alexander, when the funeral 
other ſolemnities of that prince were committed to his care; 
to the and we have already ſeen in what manner he acquitted 
ipater Mhimſelf of that lanchely but houourable commiſſion, 
when Natter he had employed two years in the preparations for it. 
ration . The honour of this guardianſhip was of no long con- 


to unuance to them. Eurydice, the conſort of king Ari- 


| dxus, | 


neral of the cavalry, and with orders to be near the per- 
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dæus, whem we ſhall diſtinguiſh for the future by the 
name of Philip, being fond of interfering in all affairs, Wi 
and being ſupported in her pretenſions by the Mace. 
donians; the two regents were ſo ditlatished with their YG 
employment, that they voluntarily reſigned it, after they 
had ſent the army back to Triparadis in Syria; and it 
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was then conferred upon Antipater. _ 
As ſoon as he was inveſted with his authority, he made Mefcat 


= 
ron 
n ſo 
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Oldie 


a new partition of the provinces of the empire, in which 
he excluded all thoſe who had eſpouſed the intereſt of 
Perdiccas and Eumenes, and re-eſtabliſhed every perſon 
of the other party, who had been diſpoſſeſſed. In this 
new diviſion of the empire, Seleucus, who had great au- 
thority from the command of the cavalry, as we have al- MW acc 
ready intimated, had the government of Babylon, and be. hon 
came afterwards the moſt powerful of all the ſucceſſors of MWreve: 
Alexander. Pithon had the government of Media; but MWcrtai 
Atropates, who at that time enjoyed the government of m 
that province, ſupported himſelf in one part of the coun-fterv 
try, and aſſumed the regal dignity, without acknowledg- emo 
ing the authority of the Macedonians ; and this tract of Eu 
Media was afterwards called Media Atropatena. Anti- refer 
pater, after this regulation of affairs, ſent Antigonus =» dlace 
againſt Eumenes, and then returned into Macedonia; Manq 
but left his ſon Caſſander behind him, in quality of ge- wo 
arch 
ind 
Neil o 
ct. 
os ren 
ien, 
Ne 
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ſon of Antigonus, that he might the better be informed 
of his deſigns.. a ; | | 

(% Jaddus, the high-prieſt of the Jews, died this 
year, and was ſucceeded by his ſon Onias, whoſe ponti— 
ficate continued for the ſpace of twenty-one years. I 
make this remark, 3 the hiſtory of the Jews will, 
in the ſequel of this work, be very much intermixed with 
that of Alexander's ſucceſſors. 5 1 2 = 

(i) Antigonus appeared early in the field againſt 
Eumenes; and a battle was fought at Orcynium in Cap- 
padocia, wherein Eumenes was defeated, and loſt eight 
5 5 thouſand 
(00) A. M. 3683. Ant. ]. C. 321, Joſeph. Antiq. 1. xi, e. 8. 

Ci] A. M. 3684. Ant, J. C. 320; Diod. 1, xviily p. 618, 6519. 


* 
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the vouſand men by the treachery of Apollonides, one of 
airs, Wc principal officers of his cavalry; who was corrupted 
ace. dy Antigonus, and marched over to the enemy in the 
heir Wilt of the battle. (e) The traitor was ſoon puniſhed 
they or his perfidy, for Eumenes took him, and cauſed him 


1d it s be hanged upon the ſpot. 


) A conjuncture which happened ſoon after this 
nade Wctcat, would have enabled Eumenes to ſeife the baggage 
hich i Antigonus and all his riches, with a great number of 
ſt of rifoners; and his little troop already caſt an eager eye 
rſon n fo conſiderable a booty. But whether his apprehen- 


3 


this ions that fo rich a prey would enervate the hearts of his 
t au- ldiers, who were then conſtrained to wander from 
e al- AD ace to place; or whether his regard to Antigonus, with 
be- a hom he had tormerly contracted a particular friendſhip, 


rs of prevented him from improving this opportunity; it is 
but ertain, that he ſent a letter to that commander, to inform 


at of m of the danger that threatened him; and when he 
oun- MS'tcrwards made a feint to attack the baggage, it was all 
ledg · ¶emoved to a place of better ſecurity. a 

& of Ekumenes, after his overthrow, was obliged, for his 


rcſervation, to employ molt of his time in changing the 
cc of his retreat; and he was highly admired for the 

gr anqullity and ſteadineſs of mind he diſcovered in the 
andering life to which he was reduced: for, as Plu- 
ch obſerves, adverſity alone can place greatneſs of ſoul 
its full point of light, and render the real merit of man- 
ind conſpicuous; whereas proſperity frequently caſts a 


Anti- 
ONUS 
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f ge- 
| per- 


rmed 


this Mfeil of falſe grandeur over real meanneſs and imper- 
onti- ll tions. Eumenes, having at laſt diſbanded moſt of 
z. I gs remaining troops, ſhut himſelf up with five hundred 
will, ien, who were determined to ſhare his fate, in the caſtle 
with { Nora, a place of extraordinary ſtrength on the fron- 


ers of Cappadocia and Lycaonia, where he ſuſtained a 


gainſt 77 of twelve months. 

Cap- le was ſoon ſenſible, that nothing incommoded his 
eight arriſon ſo much as the ſmall ſpace they poſſeſſed, being 
uſand wt up in little cloſe houſes, and on a tract of ground, 


whe. whoſe 
(*) Flut. in Eumen. p. 588-390. (/) Cor. Nep. in Eum. c. v. 
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whoſe whole circuit did not exceed two hundred fathom: 
where they could neither walk nor perform the lea 
exerciſe; and where their horſes, having ſcarce an Ml 
room for motion, became ſluggiſh, and incapable d 


ſervice. To remedy this inconvenience, he had recourl: 
to the following expedient. He converted the largeſ 
houſe in the place, the extent of which did not exccel 


twenty- one feet, into a kind of hall for exercife. This 


\ 


he conſigned to the men, and ordered them to walk in 
it very gently at firſt; they were afterwards to doubl: 
their pace by degrees, and at laſt were to exert the mol 
vigorous motions. He then took the following method 
for the horſes. He ſuſpended them, one after another, 
in ſtrong ſlings, which were diſpoſed under their breafls, 


and from thence inſerted into rings faſtened to the roof 


of the ſtable; after which he cauſed them to be raiſed 
into the air by the aid of pullies, and jn ſuch a manner, 


the extreme part of the hoofs of their fore-feet could 
hardly touch it. In this condition the grooms laſhed 
them ſeverely with their whips, which tormented the 
horſes to ſuch a degree, and forced them into ſuch violent 
agitations, that their bodies were all covered with ſweat 
and foam. After this exerciſe, which was finely cal. 
culated to ſtrengthen and keep them in wind, and like- 
wile to render their limbs ſupple and pliant; their barley 
was given to them very clean, and winnowed from all the 
chaff, that they might eat it the ſooner, and with lels 
difficulty. The abilities of a good general extend to 
every thing about him, and are ſeen in the minuteſt par- 
ticulars. | 
(m) The ſiege, or more properly, the blockade o 
Nora, did not prevent Antigonus from undertaking a 
new expedition into Piſidia, _ Alcetas and Atta 
lus; the laſt of whom was taken priſoner in a battle, 
and the other ſlain by treachery in the place to which he 
retired. | 
| During 
(m) A, M. 3685. Ant. J. C. 319. 
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g nake himſelf maſter of thoſe provinces which were g0- 
erncd by Laomedon. 
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„) During theſe tranſactions in Aſia, Ptolemy ſee- 
ng of what importance Syria, Phoenicia, and Judza 
ere, as well for covering Egypt, as for making 
roper diſpoſitions on that fide for the invaſion of 
'yprus, which he had then in view, determined to 


With this intention he ſent 
BN icanor into Syria with a body of land-forces, while he 
jmſelf ſet out with a fleet to attack the coaſts. Nicanor 


ctcated Laomedon, and took him priſoner ; in con- 


equence of which he ſoon conquered the inland country. 
ovmy had the ſame advantages on the coaſts, by 
which means he became abſolute maſter of thoſe pro- 
inces. The princes in alliance with him were alarmed 


WE: the rapidity of theſe conqueſts; but Antipater was at - 


00 great a diſtance, being then in Macedonia; and An- 


Wticonus was too much employed againſt Eumenes, to 


while oppoſe theſe great acceſſions to the power of Ptolemy, 


vho gave them no little jealouſy. | 
(o) After the defeat of Laomedon, the Jews were the 


: ; only people who made any reſiſtance. "They were duely 


enible of the obligation they were under, by the oath 


cy had taken, to their governor, and were determined 


990 continue faithful to him. 2 advanced into 
Judæa, and formed the ſiege of Jeruſalem. This city 


vas ſo ſtrong by its advantageous ſituation, in conjunction 


with the works of art, that it would have ſuſtained a 
Wong ſiege, had it not been for the religious fear the Jews 
Wy cntcrtained of violating the law, by which they were 
prohibited to defend themſelves on the ſabbath. Ptolemy 
Vas not long unacquainted with this particular; and, in 
order to improve the great advantage it gave him, he 
choſe that day for the general aſſault; and as no indi- 
uidual among the Jews would preſume to defend himſelf, 
the city was taken without any difficulty. 

Ptolemy at firſt treated Jeruſalem and Judza with 
great ſeverity, for he carrried above a hundred thouſand 


perſiſted 


(=) Diod. I. xviii, p. 621, 622. (o) Joſeph, Antiq. J. xii, 6 I. 


PE 


of the inhabitants captives into Egypt: but when he 
afterwards conſidered the Readineſs with which they had 


; 
j 
[4 
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perſiſted in the fidelity they had ſworn to their governors, 
on this, and a variety of other occaſions, he was con- 
vinced, that this quality rendered them more worthy of 
his confidence; and he accordingly choſe thirty thouſand 
of the moſt diſtinguiſhed among them, who were mot 


capable of ferving him, and appointed them to guard the 


moft important places in his dominions. 

(p) Much about this time Antipater fell ſick in Mace- 
dnia. The Athenians were greatly diilatisfied with the 
garriſon he had left in their city, and had frequently 
preſſed Phocion to go to the court of that prince, and 
{»}licit him to recall thoſe troops: but he always declined 
that commiſſion, either through a deſpair of not fuccced- 
ing, or elſe becauſe he was conſcious, that the fear of 
this garriſon was the belt expedient for keeping them 


within the bounds of their duty. Demades, who was 


not ſo difficult to be prevailed upon, undertook the com- 
miſſion with pleaſure, and immediately ſet out with his 
fon for Macedonia. But his arrival in that country could 
not have happened at a more fatal conjuncture for himſelf, 
Antipater, as I haye already intimated, was ſeiſed with 
a ſevere illneſs; and his fon Caſſander, who was abſolute 
maſter of all affairs, had lately intercepteda letter which De- 
mades had written to Antigonus in Aſia, preſſing him to 
come as ſoon as poſſible, and make himſelf maſter of Greece 

and Macedonia; ie, as he expreſied himſelf, were held 
| together only by a thread, and even an old and rotten 
thread, ridiculing Antipater by thoſe expreſſions. As 
ſoon as Callander ſaw them appear at court, he cauſed 
them both to be arreited ; and he himſelf ſciſing the fon 


firlt, {tabbed him before the face of his father, and at 


ſo little diſtance fromm him, that he was covered with his 
blood. After which he reproached him with his perfidy 
and ingratitude, and when he had loaded him with inſults, 
he alio killed him with his own hands on the dead body 
of his ſon. It was impoſlible that ſuch a barbarous pro- 
xzeding ſhould not be deteſted; but mankind are not 
much diſpoſed to pity ſuch a wretch as Demades, who 

| 3 | had 

( +) Didd. l. xvii:. p. 625, 626, Plut, in Thoc. p. 755. 
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had dictated the decree, by which Demoſthenes and Hy- 


perides were condemned to die. 

The indiſpoſition of Antipater proved fatal to him, 
and his laſt attention was employed in _ up the two 
great ſtations which he enjoyed. His ſon Callander was 
very deſirous of them, and expected to have them con- 
ferred upon him; notwithſtanding which, Antipater be- 
ſtowed the regency of the kingdom, and the government 
of Macedonia, on Polyſperchon, the moſt ancient of all 
the ſurviving captains of Alexander, and thought it ſuffi- 
cient to allociate Caſſander with him in thoſe employ- 
ments. 

I am at a loſs to determine, whether any inſtance of 
human conduct was ever greater, or more to be admired 
than this which I have now related in few words; 
nothing certainly could be more extraordinary, and hiſtory 

affords us few inſtances of the ſame nature. It was 
neceſſary to appoint a governor over Macedonia, and a 
regent of the empire, Antipater, who knew the im- 
portance of thoſe ſtations, was perſuaded that his own 
glory and reputation, and, what was ſtill more prevalent 
with him, the intereſt of the ſtate, and the preſervation of 
the Macedonian monarchy, obliged him to nominate a 
man of authority, and one reſpected for his age, expe- 
rience, and palt ſervices. He had a fon who was not 
void of merit; how rare and difficult therefore, but, at 
the ſame time, how amiable and glorious was it to ſelect, 
on ſuch an occaſion, no man but the molt deſerving, and 
belt qualified to ſerve the publick eſfectually; to extin- 
guith the voice of nature; turn a deaf car to all her 
remonſtrances, and not ſuffer the judgment to be ſeduced 
by the impteſſions of paternal affection; in a word, to, 
continue ſo much maſter of one's penctration, as to 
render juſtice to the merit of a ſtranger, and openly prefer 
it to that of a ſon, and ſacrifice all the intereſt of one's 
own family to the publick welfare! Hiſtory has tranſ- 
mitted to us an expreſſion of the Emperor Galba, which 
will do honour to his memory throughout all ages. 


Juguſins, 


and 
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n ger * (laid he) choſe a ſucceſſor aut of his own family; 


one from the whole empire. 
Caſſander was extremely enraged at the affront, which, 
as he pretended, had been offered him by this choice; 
and thought in that reſpect, like the generality of men, 
who are apt to look upon the employments they poſſeſs 
as hereditary, and with this flattering perſuaſion, that 
the ſtate 1s of no conſequence in compariſon with them- 
ſelves: never examining what is requiſite to the poſts 
they enjoy, or whether they have competent abilities to 
ſuſtain them, and conſidering only whether thoſe poſts 
are agreeable to their fortune. Caſſander, not being 
able to digeſt his father's preferring a ſtranger before him, 
endeavoured to form a party againſt the new regent. He 
alſo ſecured to himſelf all the places he could in the 
| Pip 96a -of that officer, as well in Greece as in 
acedonia, and propoſed nothing leſs, than to diveſt him 
of the whole. „ 
- (4) To this effect, he endeavoured to engage Ptolemy 
and Antigonus in his party; and they readily eſpouſed it 
with the ſame views, and from the ſame motives. It 
was equally their intereſt to deſtroy this new regent, as 
well as the regency itſelf, which always kept them in 
apprehenſions, and reminded them of their ſtate of de- 
pendency. They likewiſe imagined, that it ſecretly re- 
proached them for aſpiring at ſovereignty, while it che- 
riſhed the rights of the two pupils; and left the gover- 
nors in a ſituation of uncertainty, in conſequence of 
which they were perpetually in fear of being. diveſted of 
their power. Both the one and the other believed it 
would be eaſy for them to ſucceed in their deſigns, 1t the 
Macedonians were once engaged at home in a civil war. 
'The death of Antipater had rendered Antigonus the 
molt powerful of all the captains of Alexander. His 
authority was abſolute in all the provinces of Aſia Minor, 
in conjunction with the title of generaliſſimo, and an 
army of ſeventy thouſand men, and thirty elephants, 
| - which 
() Diod. I. xviii. p. 630. 
* Auguſtus in domo ſucceſſorem quæſiyit: ego in republica. Tacit. 
Hi. I. i. e. 15. | 
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which no power in the empire was, at that time capable 
of reſiſting. It cannot, therefore, be thought ſurpriſing, 
that this ſuperiority ſhould inſpire him with the deſign of 
engroſſing the whole monarchy of the Macedonians; 
and, in order to ſucceed in that attempt, he began with 
making a reformation in all the governments of the 
provinces within his juriſdiction, diſplacing 'all thoſe 


perſons whom he ſuſpected, and ſubſtituting his creatures 


in their room. In the conduct of this ſcheme, he re- 
moved, Aridæus from the government of leſſer Phrygia, 
and the Helleſpont, and Clytus from that of Lydia. 


(Y) Polyſperchon neglected nothing, on his part, that 


was neceſlary to ſtrengthen his intereſt; and thought it 
adviſeable to recall Olympias, who had retired into Epi- 
rus, under the regency of Antipater, with the offer of 
ſharing his authority with her. This princeſs diſpatched 
a courier to Eumenes, to conſult him on the propoſal 
ſhe had received; and he adviſed her to wait ſome time, 
in order to ſee what turn affairs would take: adding, 
that if ſhe determined to return to Macedonia, he would 
recommend it to her in particular, to forget all the in- 
juries ſhe thought ſhe had received; that. it would alſo 
be her intereſt to govern with moderation, and to make 
others ſenſible of her authority by benefactions, and not 
by ſeverity. As to all other. particulars, he promiſed 


an inviolable attachment to herſelf and the royal family. 
Olympias did not conform to theſe judicious counſels in 


any reſpect, but ſet out as ſoon as poſſible for Mace- 
donia; where upon her arrival, ſhe conſulted nothing 
but her paſſions, and her inſatiable deſire of dominion 
and revenge. . kf 
Polyſperchon, who had many enemies upon his hands, 
endeavoured to ſecure Greece, of which he foreſaw 
Caſſander would attempt to - make himſelf maſter. He 
alſo took meaſures with relation to other parts of the 
empire, as will appear by the ſequel. | 4 
(5) In order to engage the Greeks in his intereſt, he 
ified a decree, by which he recalled the exiles, and 
| re · inſtated 


(]) Died. 1, xvii» p. 626, & 634. Cor. Nep. in Eumen, c. vis 
(% Diod. 1, xvii, Pp. 631, 632. 
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re- inſtated all the cities in their ancient privileges. He 
acquainted the Athenians in particular by letters, that 
the King had re-eſtabliſhed their democracy and ancient 
form of government, by which the Athenians were ad- 
mitted without diſtinction into publick offices. This 
was a ſtrain of policy calculated to enſnare Phocion; for 
Polyſperchon intending to make himſelf maſter of 
Athens, as was evident in a ſhort time, he deſpaired of 
ſucceeding in that deſign, unleſs he could find ſome 
expedient to procure the baniſhment of Phocion, who 
had favoured and introduced oligarchy under Antipater; 
and he was, therefore, certain of accompliſhing this 
ſcheme, as ſoon as thoſe, who had been excluded from 
the government, ſhould be re- inſtated in their ancient 
rights. | | 


SECT. V. The Athenians condemn PHOCION #0 die. 
CASSANDER makes himſelf maſter of Aihens, where he 
eflabliſhes DEMETRIUs PHALEREUS in the government 
of that republick. His prudent adminiſtration. Eu- 
MENES guits Nora. Various expeditions of ANTI- 

- GONUS, SELEUCUS, PTOLEMY, and other generals 

againſt him. OLYMPIAS cauſes ARIDAUS to be ſlain, 

and is murdered in her turn by the orders of CAs- 
SANDER. The war between him and POLYSPERCHON. 
The re-eflabliſhment of Thebes. FEUMENES 75s betrayed 
by his own troops, delivered up to ANTIGONUS, and 
put to death. _ | © | 


(0 Cs pbkn, before the death of Antipater 
was known at Athens, had ſent Nicanor thither, 
to ſucceed Menyllus in the government of the fortrels 


of Munychia, ſoon after which he had made himlſelt 
maſter of Piræeus. Phocion, who placed too much con- 
fidence in the probity and fidelity of Nicanor, had con- 
tracted a ſtricti ntimacy, and converſed frequently with 
him, which cauſed the people to ſuſpect him more than 


' In 


ever. | 


(% Diod, I. xvili, p. 63 8642. 
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To In this conjuncture, Alexander, the ſon of Poly- 
nat ſperchon, arrived with a great body of troops, under 
m pretext of ſuccouring the city againſt Nicanor, but in 
ad- MW reality to ſeiſe it into his own power, if poſſible, in con- 
his MW ſequence of the diviſions which then reigned within it. 


for MW He there held a tumultuous aſſembly, in which Phocion 


of MW was diveſted of his employment of general; while De- 
of Mnetrius Phalereus, with ſeveral other citizens, who were 
me Napprehenſive of the ſame fate, immediately retired from 
tho the city. Phocion, who had the grief to fee himſelf 
er; Naccuſed of treaſon, took ſanctuary with Polyſperchon, 


this who ſent him back to be tried by the 1 A 
that occaſion, 


om Naſſembly was immediately convoked on t 
jent from which neither ſlaves, ſtrangers, nor any infamous 
erſons whatever, were excluded. This proceeding was 
contrary to all the eſtabliſhed rules; notwithſtanding which, 


die. 


e he 


nent down their eyes to the earth at this ſpectacle, and, co- 
Eu- MWvcring their heads, wept abundantly. One among them 
[T1- having the courage to move, that the flaves and ſtrangers 
rah might be ordered to withdraw, was- immediately oppoſed 
ain, by the populace, who cried out that they ought rather 
As- to {tone thoſe advocates for oligarchy and enemies of the 
On, Mpcople. Phocion frequently attempted to plead his own 
-ayed Ncauſe, and vindicate his conduct, but was always inter- 


and Hrupted. It was cuſtomary at Athens, for the perſon 
accuſed*to declare, before ſentence paſſed againſt him, 
what puniſhment he ought to ſuffer. Phocion anſwered 
pater MWaloud, that he condemned himſelf to die, but deſired the 
ther, Nallembly to ſpare the reſt. Upon this the ſuffrages were 
rtrels Ndemanded, and they were unanimouſly ſentenced to ſuffer 
mſclt death, previous to which they were conveyed to the 
con- dungeon. Demetrius Phalereus, and ſome others, 
con- though abſent, were included in the ſame condemnation. 
with The companions of Phocion were ſo affected by the 
than MWorrows of their relations and friends, who came to em- 
: brace them in the ſtreets, with the melancholy tender 

In Wo! the laſt farewell, that they proceeded on their way, 


3 | | lamenting 


Phocion, and the other priſoners, were preſented to the 
people. Moſt perſons of any merit in the aſſembly, caſt 
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lamenting their unhappy fate in a flood of tears: bu 
Phocion ſtill retained the ſame air and countenance, as 
he had formerly ſhown, when he quitted the aſſembly 
to take upon him the command of armies, and when thi: 
Athenians attended him in crowds to his own houſe with 


the voice of praiſes and acclamations. 


One of the populace, more inſolent than the reſt, 
advanced up to him, and ſpit in his face. Phocion only 
turned to the magiſtrates, and faid, Will nobody hinder 
this man from. atting ſo unworthily? When he arrived 
at the priſon, one of his friends having aſked him if he 
had any meſlage to fend to his ſon? Yes, certainly (re- 

lied he) 10 is to defire, that he would never remember the 
injuſtice of the Athenians. When he had uttered theſe 
words, he took the hemlock, and died. 

On that day there was alſo a publick proceſſion, and 


as it paſſed before the priſon, ſome of the perſons who 


compoſed it, took their crowns from their heads; others 
turned their eyes to the gates of the priſon, and burſt 
into tears; and all who had any remains of humanity 
and religion, and whoſe ſouls were not entirely de- 
praved and blinded by rage or envy, acknowledged it 
to be an inſtance of unnatural barbarity, as well as 3 
great impiety, with regard to the city, not to hare 
abſtained, on ſuch a ſolemn day, from the infliction of 
death on a citizen ſo univerſally eſteemed, and whoſe 
admirable virtues had procured him the appellation of, 
CCC 3 
To puniſh + the greateſt virtues as the moſt flagitious 
crimes, and to repay the beſt of ſervices with the mol: 
inhuman treatment, is, a guilt condemned in all places, 
but eſpecially in Athens, where ingratitude was pu- 


niſhable by the law. The regulations of her ſage le- 


giſlator 


* Ob integritatem vitæ Bonus eſt tolerabile videri debet, in qua ur? 
appellatus. Cor. Nep. adverſus ingratos actio conttituta 
+ Quid obeſt quin publica de- eſt Quantum ergo reprehenſionen 
mentia fit exiſtimanda, ſummo con- merentur, qui cum æquiſſima ul 
ſenſu maximas virtutes quaſi gra- ſed iniquiſſima habebant ingen, 


*% 


- viſſima delicta punire, beneficiaque moribus ſuis, quam legibus uti ne, 


injuriis rependere? ' Quod cuͤm luerint? Fats Max. l. v. e. 3. 


ubique, tum præcipuè Athenis in- 
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Nut giſlator ſtill ſubſiſted at that time, but they were wreſted 
2 to the condemnation of her citizens, and only became an 
ly WW evidence, how much that people were degenerated in 
the their manners. | ” 5 
"th The enemies of Phocion, not ſatisfied with the puniſh- 
ment they had cauſed him to ſuffer, and believing ſome 
eſt particulars were {till wanting to complete their triumph, 
nl; obtained an order from the people, that his body ſhould 
Arbe carried out of the dominions of Attica, and that none 
0 of the Athenians ſhould contribute the leaſt quantity 
"he of wood to honour -his funeral pile: theſe laſt offices 
(re- were, therefore, rendered to him in the territories of 
* Megara. A lady of the country, who accidentally 
heſe (lifted at his funeral with her ſervants, cauſed a cenotaph, 
or vacant tomb, to be erected to his memory on the 
and ſame ſpot; and collecting into her robe the bones of that 
who great man, which ſhe had carefully gathered up; ſhe con- 
hers veyed them into her houſe by night, and buried them 
wrt WW under her hearth, with the expreſſions: Dear and 
nity ſacred hearth; I here confide to thee, and depoſit in thy 
de- oom, theſe precious remains of a worthy man. Preſerve 
d it hem 01th fidelity, in order to reſtore them hereafler ta the 
as 3 8 1onument of his anceſtors, when the Athenians ſhall become 
have 2er than they are at preſent. OM 
m of Though it may poſlibly be thought, that a variety of 


;hoſe 


1 of, nounced in Athens againſt virtuous citizens at different 
| times, might have prepared us for this laſt, it will, 
:tious I however, be always thought ſurpriſing, that a whole 
mol people; of whom one naturally conceives a noble idea, 
laces, after ſuch a ſeries of great actions, ſhould be capable 


s pu- of ſuch a ſtrange perverſity. But it ought to be 


ze le- vemembered, that the dregs of a vile populace, entirely 
"lar I void of honour, probity, and morals, reigned then at 
ua unde Athens. And there is ſufficient foundation for the 
nitici WI ſentiments of Plato and Plutarch, who declare, that 
* the people, when they are either deſtitute of guides, 
ingen, ber no longer liſten to their admonitions; and when 
vu a, they have thrown off the reins by which they once 
* Vol. MI. D CORES > were 


* 


irregular, tumultuous, 11505 and cruel ſentences, de- 
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were checked, and are entirely abandoned to their 
| | impetuoſity ard caprice; ought to be conſidered as a 
| blind, intractable, and cruel monſter, ready to launch 
| in a moment into the moſt fatal and oppoſite extremes, 
| and infinitely more. formidable than the moſt inhuman 
1 tyrants. What can be expected from ſuch a tribunal? 
* When people reſolve to be guided by nothing but mere 
paſſion; to have no regard to decorum, and to run 
$1 headlong into an open violation of all laws; the beſt, 
| the juſteſt, and molt innocent of mankind, will fink 
| under an implacable and prevailing cabal. "This So- 
| crates experienced almoſt a hundred years before Phocion 
| b periſhed by the ſame fate. 5 RIO 


f produced, in whoſe perſon every kind of merit were 
h| united. He had been educated in the ſchool of Plato 
| and Xenocrates, and formed his manners upon the moſt 
[| perfect plan of Pagan virtue, to which his conduct was 
1h always conformable. 08 5 

| It would be difficult for any perſon to carry diſin- 
} tereſt higher than this extraordinary man; which ap- 
0 peared from the extreme poverty in which he died, after 
[' = the many great offices he had filled. How many op- 
portunities of acquiring riches has a general always at 
[the head of armies, who acts againſt rich and opulent 
enemies; ſometimes in countries abounding with all 
things, and which ſeem to invite the plunderer! But 
Phocion would have thought it infamous, had he re- 


but the glory of his exalted actions, and the grateful 

benediCtions of the people he had ſpared. | 
This excellent perſon, amidſt all the ſeverity which 
rendered him in ſome meaſure intractable, when the 
intereſts of the republick were concerned, had ſo much 
natural ſoftneſs and humanity that his enemies themſelves 
always found him diſpoſed to aſſiſt them. It might 
even have been ſaid, that he was a compoſition of two 
Natures, whoſe qualities were entirely oppoſite to each 
other in appearance. When he acted as a publick 05 
3 8 


*. 


| | | This laſt was one of the greateſt men that Greece ever 


turned from his campaigns laden with any acquiſition, 
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he armed himſelf with fortitude, and ſteadineſs, and 
zeal ; he could ſometimes aſſume even the air of a rigid 
indignation, and was inflexible in ſupporting diſcipline 
in its utmoſt ſtrictneſs. If, on the other hand, he ap- 


peared in a private capacity, his conduct was à perpetual 


diſplay of mildneſs and affability, condeſcenſion and 


patience, and was graced with all the virtues that can 
render the commerce of life agreeable. It was no in- 


conſiderable merit, and eſpecially in a military man, to 
be capable of uniting two ſuch different charaCters in ſuch 
2 manner, that as the ſeverity which was neceſſary for 
the preſervation of good order, was never ſeen to de- 
generate into the rigour that creates averſion in others; 
ſo the gentleneſs and complacency of his diſpoſition never 
ſunk into that ſoftneſs and indifference which occaſions 
contempt. . 5 
He has been greatly applauded for reforming the 
modern cuſtom of his country, which made war and 
policy two different profeſſions; and alſo for reſtoring the 
manner of governing of Pericles and Ariſtides, by uniting 
cach of thoſe talents in himſelf. 


As he was perſuaded, that eloquence was eſſential to 
a ſtateſman, and eſpecially in a republican government, 


he applied himſelf to the attainment of it with great 
aſſiduity and ſucceſs. He was conciſe, ſolid, full of 
force and ſenſe, and cloſe to the point in queſtion. He 


thought it beneath a ſtateſman to uſe a poignant and ſa- 


tirick ſtyle, and his only anſwer to thoſe who employed 
ſuch language againſt him, was filence and patience. 
(4) An orator having once interrupted him with many 


injurious expreſſions, he ſuffered him to continue in 


that ſtrain as long as he pleaſed, and then reſumed his 


own diſcourſe with as much coolneſs as if he had heard 
nothing>' | bs 18 
It was highly glorious for Phocion, that he was forty- 


five times elected a general by a people to whole caprice 


he was ſo little inclinable to accommodate his conduct, 

aud it is remarkable that theſe elections always happened 

| 3 when 
(re) Plut, de ger. rep. p. $10, ; 
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when he was abſent, without any previous ſollicitations 


on his part. His wife was ſufficiently ſenſible how much 


this was for his glory, and one day when an Ionian lady 
of conſiderable rank, who lodged in her houſe, ſhowed 
her, with an air of oſtentation and pleaſure, her orna- 
ments of gold, with a variety of jewels and bracelets, ſhe 
anſwered her with a modeſt tone, For my part, I have no 
ornament but Phocion, who for theſe twenty years has al- 
ways been elected general of the Athenians. 21 
His regular and frugal life contributed not a little to the 
vigorous and healthy old age he enjoyed. When he 


was in his eightieth year, he commanded the forces, and 


ſuſtained all the fatigues of war, with the vivacity of a 
young officer. nk „ | 
One of the great principles in the politicks of Phocion 
was, that peace ought always to be the aim of every 
wiſe government, and, with this view, he was a con- 


Rant oppoſer of all wars that were either 1mprudent 


or unneceſſary. He was even apprehenſive of thoſe 
that were molt juſt and expedient; becauſe he was ſen- 
ſible, that every war weakened and impoveriſhed a 
ſtate, even amidſt a ſeries of the greateſt victories, and 
that whatever the advantage might be at the commence- 
ment of it, there was never any certainty of terminating 
it, without experiencing the moſt tragical viciſſitudes of 
fortune. | 3 

The intereſt of the publick never gave way with him 
to any domeſtick views; he conſtantly refuſed to ſolicit, 
or act in favour of his ſon-in-law 1 who was 
ſummoned before the republick, to account for the 
ſums he had received from Harpalus; and he then 
addreſſed himſelf to him with this admirable expreſſion— 


T have made you my ſon-in-law, but only for what is honeſt 


and honourable. It muſt indeed be acknowledged, that 


men of his character ſeem very incommodious and in- 


ſupportable in the common tranſactions of life: They 
are always ſtarting difficulties “, when any affair is 2 
Nees 2 | 955 


* Hæc prima lex in amicitia accipienda, cum in cæteris peccatis, 


ſanciatur, ut neque rogemus res tum fi quis contra rempublicam 


turpes, nec faciamus rogati. Tur- ſe amici cauſa feciſſe fateatur. Cic, 
pis enim excuſatio eſt, et minimè de Amicit. n. 40. 
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poſed to them; and never perform any good offices with 


entire eaſe and grace. We muſt always deliberate, 
whether what we requeſt of ſuch perſons be juſt or not: 


Their friends and relations have as little aſcendant over 


them as utter ſtrangers; and they aways oppoſe, either 
their conſcience, or ſome particular duties to ancient 
friendſhip, affinity, or the advantage of their families. 
To this height of delicacy did Phocion carry the Pagan 
probity. 5 


One may juſtly apply to him what Tacitus ſaid of 
a celebrated Roman, I mean Helvidius Priſcus *. 


Phocion, who had as folid a genius as that perſon, ap- 
plied himſelf at firſt to philoſophy, not to cover his 
indolence with the pompous title of a ſage, but to 
qualify himſelf for entering upon the conduct of affairs 
with more vigour and reſolution againſt all unexpected 


accidents. He concurred in opinion with thoſe who 


acknowledge no other good or evil than virtue and vice, 
and who ranked all externals, as fortune, power, nobility, 
in the claſs of indifferent things. He was a firm friend, 
a tender huſband, a good ſenator, a worthy citizen, and 
diſcharged all the offices of civil life with equal merit. 


He preſerved a ſteadineſs of mind in proſperity that re- 


ſembled ſtiffneſs and ſeverity, and deſpiſed death as much 

as riches. 2 bot een 
'Theſe are part of the great qualities of Phocion, who 

merited an happier end; and they were placed 'in their 


molt amiable light by his death. The conſtancy. of 
mind, the mildneſs of diſpoſition, and the forgetfulneſs 


of wrongs conſpicuous in his conduct on that occaſion, 


are above all his other praiſes, and infinitely enhance they 


luſtre, eſpecially as we ſhall ſee nothing comparable to 
him from henceforth in the Grecian hiſtory. 
| 1 „ 

* Ingenium illuſtre altioribus cæteraque extra animum, neque bo- 
ſtudiis juvenis admodum dedit, non nis neque malis annumerant—Civis, 
ud nomine magnifico ſegne otium ſenator, maritus, amicus cunctis, 
velaret, ſed quo firmior adverſus vitæ officiis æquabilis: opum con- 
fortuita rempublicam capeſſeret. temptor, recti pervicax, conſtans 
Doctores ſapientiæ ſecutus elt, qui adverſus metus. Tacit. Hiſt, l. iv. 
fola bona que honeſta, mala tantum c. 5. 
quæ turpia, potentiam, nobilitatem, 
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his memory, and honourably interred his bones. at the 


ment ſuitable to their deſert; ' but did not his judges 


: His infatuated and ungrateful country was not ſenſible 
of cheir unworthy proceeding till ſome time after his 
death. The Athenians then erected a ſtatue of braſs to 


publick expence. His accuſes alſo ſuffered a puniſh- 


themſelves deſerve to be treated with greater ſeverity than 
them? They puniſhed their own crime in others, and 
thought themſelves acquitted by a brazen ſtatue. They 
were even ready to relapſe into the ſame injuſtice againſt 
others who were equally innocent, whom they con- 
demned during their lives, and had never the equity to 


acquit till after their death. | 

(x) Callander was careful to improve the diſorder that 
reigned in Athens, and entered the Pirzeus with a flect 
of thirty-five veſſels which. he had received from Anti- 
gonus. The Athenians, when they beheld themſelves 
deſtitute of all ſuccours, unanimouſly reſolved to ſend 
deputies to Callander, in order to know the conditions 
on which they might treat of a peace; and it was mu- 
tually agreed that the Athenians ſhould continue maſters 
of the city, with its territories, and likewiſe of the re- 
vennes and ſhips. But they ſtipulated that the citadel 
ſhould remain in the power of Caſſander, till he had 
ended the war with the Kings. And as to what related 
10 the affairs of the republick, it was agreed, that thoſe, 
whoſe income amounted to ten minæ, or a thouſand 
drachmæ, ſhould have a ſhare in the government, which 
was a leſs ſum. by half than that which was the qualifica- 
tions. for publick employments, when Antipater. made 
himſelf maſter of Athens. In a word, the. inhabitants 
of that city permitted Caſſander to chooſe what citizen 
he pleaſed to govern the republick, and Demetrius Pha- 
lereus was elekted to that dignity about the cloſe of the 
third year of the 1o5th Olympiad. The ten years 
dee, wah therefore, which Diodorus and Diogenes 

ave aſſigned Demetrius, is to be computed from the 
beginning of the following year. 7 
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He governed the republick in peace; he conſtantly 


freated his fellow-citizens with all imaginable mildneſs 
and humanity; and hiſtorians acknowledge that the 
government was never better regulated than under Caſ- 
ſander. This prince ſeemed inclinable to tyranny, but 
the Athenians were not ſenſible of its effects. And 
though Demetrius, whom he had conſtituted chicf of the 
republick, was inveſted with a kind of ſovereign power, 


pet inſtead of aboliſhing the democracy, he may rather 
be ſaid to have re-eſtabliſhed it. | 
manner, that the people ſcarce perceived he was maſter. 


He acted in ſuch a 


As he united in his perſon the politician and the man 
of letters, his ſoft and perſuaſive eloquence demonſtrated 
the truth of an expreſſion he frequently uſed ; that diſ- 
courfe had as much power in a government as arms in 
war. His abilities in political affairs were equally con- 
ſpicuous *; for he produced ſpeculative philoſophy from 
the ſhade and inactivity of the ſchools, exhibited her in 
full light, and knew how to. familiariſe her precepts 
with the moſt tumultuous affairs. | 
difficult, therefore, io have found a perſon capable of ex- 
celling like him in the art of government, and the ſtudy 
of the ſciences. NOT „„ 

He acquired, during theſe ten years of his government, 
that reputation which cauſed him to be conſidered as 
one of the greateſt men Athens has produced. He aug- 
mented the revenues of the republick, and adorned the 
eity with noble ſtructures; he was likewiſe induſtrious 
to diminiſh luxury, and all expences which tended to the 
promotion of pride. For which reaſon he diſapproved 
of thoſe that were laid out on theatres , porticoes, and 
new temples, and openly cenſured Pericles, for having 

5 D 4 beſtowed 


* Mirabiliter doctrinam ex um- + Theatra, porticus, nova templa, 
braculis eruditorum otioque, non verecundius reprehendo propter Pom- 
modd in ſolem atque pulverem, ſed peium : fed doctiſſimi improbant— 
in ipſum difcrimen aciemque per- ut Phalereus Demetrius, qui Peri- 


duxit—— Qui utraque re excelleret, clem, principem Græciæ, vitupera- 
ut et doctrinæ ſtudiis, et regenda bat quod tantam pecuniam jn præ- 
Qvitate princeps eſſet, quis facile clara ille Propylæa congecerit, Cic. 
preter hunc inveniri poteſt? Cic. I. l. ii. de Offic, n. bo. 

Bl. de leg. n, 15. | 
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beſtowed ſuch a prodigious ſum of money on the mag- 
nificent porticocs of the temple of Pallas, called {y) Pro- 
Pylæa. But in all publick feaſts which had been conſe- 
crated by antiquity, or When the people were inclinable 
to be expenſive in the celebration of any ſacred ſolemm- 
ties, he permitted them to uſe their riches as they pleaſed. 

(2) The expence was exceſſive at the death of great 
perſons, and their ſepulchres were as ſumptuous and 
magnificent as thoſe of the Romans in the age of Cicero. 
Demetrius made a law to aboliſh this abuſe which had 
pailed into a cuſtom, and inflicted penalties on thoſe 
who diſobeyed it. He allo ordered the ceremonials of 
tunerals to be performed by night, and none were per- 
mitted to piace any other ornament on tombs, but a 
column three cubits high, or a plain table, menſam; and 
he, appointed a particular magiſtrate to enforce the ob- 
fervation of this law. ? 

(a) He likewiſe made laws for the regulation of man- 
ners, and commanded young perſons to teſtify reſpect 
for their parents at home; and in the city to thoſe whom 
they met in their way, and to themſelves, when they 
were ajone. | | 

() The poor citizens were likewiſe the objects of his 
attention. There were at that time in Athens, ſome of 
the deſcendants of Ariſtides, that Athenian general, who 
after he had poſſeſſed the greateſt offices in the ſtate, and 
governed the affairs of the treaſury for a very conſiderable 
time, died ſo poor, that the publick was obliged to de- 
fray the charges of his funeral. Demetrius took care of 
thoſe deſcendants, who were poor, and aſſigned them a 
daily ſum for their ſubſiſtance. 

(e) Such, ſays lian, was the government of Deme- 
trius Phalereus, till the ſpirit of envy, ſo natural to the 
Athenians, obliged him to quit the city, in the manner 
we ſhall ſoon relate. 

The advantageous teſtimonials rendered him by an- 


cient authors of the greatelt repute, not only of his ex- 


traordinary 


(y) Plut. in præcept. reip. ger. p. 818. (=) Cic. de Leg. I. ii. n. 63—bb. 
(a) Diog. Laert. (5) Plut. in vit. Ariſt. p. 535. (c) Allan. I. iii. c. 17. 
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traordinary talents and ability in the art of government, 
but likewiſe his virtue, and the wiſdom of his conduct, 
is a plain refutation of all that has been advanced by 
Athenzus, on the authority of the hiſtorian Duris, with 
relation to the irregularity of his deportment; and 
ſtrengthens the conjecture of M. Bonamy, who ſuppoſes, 
that Duris, or Athenzus, have imputed that to Deme- 
trius Phalereus, which related only to Demetrius Polior- 
cetes, the ſon of Antigonus, to whom Alan aſcribes 
the very particulars which Athenzus had cited from Du- 
ris. (d) The reader may have recourſe to the diſſertation 
of M. Bonamy, which has been very uſeful to me in 
the courſe of this work. 

(e) During the 105th Olympiad Demetrius Pholereus 
cauſed the inhabitants of Attica to be numbered, and 
they amounted to twenty-one thouſand (/) citizens, ten 
thouſand (g) ſtrangers, and * forty thouſand (/) do- 
melſticks;- 5, 

(i) We now return to Polyſperchon. When he had 
received intelligence that Callander had made himfelf 
maſter of Athens, he immediately haſtened to beſiege him 
in that city; but as the ſiege took up a great length of 
time, he left part of his troops before the place, and ad- 
vanced with the reſt into Peloponneſus, to force the city 
of Megara to ſurrender. The inhabitants made a long 
and vigorous defence, which compelled Polyſperchon to 
employ his attention and forces on thoſe quarters to 
which he was called by more preſſing neceſſities. He 
diſpatched Clitus to the Helleſpont, with orders to pre- 
vent the enemy's troops from paſſing out of Afia into 
Europe. Nicanor ſet fail, at the ſame time, from the 
port of Athens, in order to attack him, but was himſelf 
defeated near Byzantium. Antigonus having advanced 


7 


(d) Tom. VIII. des Memoires de l'Academ. des Belles Lettres. 

(e) Athen. I. vi. p. 272. (F) Aba. (g) j4ETb4u6. () ox rag. 
(/) Diod. I. xviii. p. 642-646. X 

* The words in the original are miſtake, and it undoubtedly ought te 
api de Tegrapaxcnea, n my- be read Trogayz;,, four myriads, 
riads, which are egual to four bun- which amount to forty thouſand, 
dred thouſand, which is an evident | 


up for twelve months in the caſtle of Nora. 
fore made a ſecond attempt to engage him in his intereſt, 
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in a very ſeaſonable juncture, made himſelf amends for 
this.loſs, beat Clitus, and took all his fleet, except the 
veſlel of Clitus, which eſcaped with great difficulty. 

(Y Antigonus was moſt embarraſſed in his endeavours 
to reduce Nee, whoſe valour, wiſdom, and great 
ability in the art of war, were more formidable to him 
than all the reſt, though he had beſieged and W * him 

e there- 


for he had taken meaſures to that effect, before he form- 
ed that ſiege. He accordingly conſigned this commil- 
{ion to Jerom of Cardia, his countryman, and a famous 
hiſtorian of that time “, who was authoriſed by him to 
make overtures of accommodation to his adverſary. 


Eumenes conducted this negociation with fo much dex- 


terity and addreſs, that he extricated himſelf from the 
ſiege, at the very juncture wherein he was reduced to 
the laſt extremities, and without entering into any par- 
ticular engagements with Antigonus. For the latter 
having inſerted in the oath, which Eumenes was to 
ſwear in conſequence of this accommodation, that he 
would conſider all thoſe as his friends and enemies, who 
ſhould prove ſuch to Antigonus ; Eumenes changed that 
article, and ſwore that he would regard all thoſe as his 
friends and enemies, who ſhould be ſuch to Olympias 
and the kings, as well as. to Antigonus. He then de- 
fired the Macedonians who aſſiſted at the ſiege, to de- 
termine which of theſe. two forms was beſt; and as they 
were 
declared, without the leaſt heſitation, for the form drawn 


up by Eumenes; upon which he ſwore to it, and the 


8 wes immediately raiſed, „ 

hen Antigonus was informed of the manner in 
which this affair was concluded, he was ſo diſſatisfied 
with it, that he refafed to ratify the treaty, and gave 


orders for the ſiege to be inſtantly renewed. "Theſe or- 
ders 


F (&) Plut. in Eumen. p. 590. 
+ He compiled the hiſtory of thoſe likewiſe comprehended the hiſtory of 
10% divided the dominions of Alex= their ſucceſſors. | | 
ander among themſelves, and it | 


guided by their affection for the royal family, they. 
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ders however came too late, for as ſoon as Eumenes ſaw 
the enemy's forces were withdrawn from before the 


place, he quitted it without delay, with the remains of 


his troops, which amounted to five hundred men, and 
ſaved himſelf in Cappadocia, where he immediately aſ- 


ſembled two thouſand of his veteran ſoldiers, and made 


all the neceſſary preparations for ſuſtaining the war, 
which he foreſaw would ſoon be revived againſt him. 


The revolt of Antigonus from the kings, having oc= 


caſioned a great alarm, Polyſperchon the regent diſpatch- 
ed to Eumenes, in the name of the kings, a commiſſion 
by which he was conſtituted captain-general of Aſia Mi- 

and Anti- 
genes, colonels of the Argyraſpides, to join, and ſerve 
under him, againſt Antigonus. The neceſſary orders 


were alſo tranſmitted to thoſe who had the care of the 
kings treaſures, to pay him five hundred talents, for the 
re-e{tabliſhment of his own affairs, and likewiſe to fur- 
niſh him with all the ſums that would be neceſſary to 
defray the expence of the war. All theſe were accom- 


panied with letters from Olympias. 


(/) Eumenes was very ſenſible that the accumulation 


of all theſe honours on the head of a ſtranger, would in- 


tallibly excite a violent envy againſt him, and render him 
odious to the Macedonians: But as he was incapable 
of acting to any effect without them, and ſince the good 


of the ſervice itſelf made it neceſſary for him to employ 


all his efforts to gain them, he began with refuſing the 


ſums which were granted him for his own uſe, de- 


claring that he had no occaſion for them, becauſe he was 


not intent on any particular advantage . of his own, nor 


on any enterpriſe of that tendency. He was ſtudious to 
treat every perſon about him, the officers, and even the 


ſoldiers, with an obliging civility, in order to extinguiſh, 
as much as poſſible, or at leaſt to weaken, by an en- 
gaging conduct, the jealouſy to which his condition, as 
a ſtranger, afforded a plauſible pretext, though he en- 


D 6 | deavoured 


(2) A. M. 3686. Ant. J. C. 38. Diod. I. II. p. 63 552636, & 663. 
Plat: ia Eum, p. 591-593. Cor, Nep. c. vil. 
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deavoured not to draw it upon him by any conduct of 
his own. 5 

But an impediment, {till more invincible in appear- 
ance, threw him under a reſtraint, and created him very 
cruel inquietudes. Antigenes and Teutames, who com- 
manded the Argyraſpides, thought it diſhonourable to 
their nation, to ſubmit to a ſtranger, and refuſed to at- 
tend him in council. On the other hand, he could not, 
without derogating from the prerogatives of his pot, 
comply with them in that point, and conſent to ſuch a 
degradation. An ingenious fiction diſengaged him from 
this perplexity, and he had recourſe to the aids of reli- 
gion, or rather ſuperſtition, which has always a power- 
ful influence over the minds of men, and ſeldom fails of 
accompliſhing its effect. He aſſured them,“ That Alex- 
ander, arrayed in his royal robes, had appeared to 
10 
„tent, in which a throne was erected, and that the 
* monarch declared to him, that while they held their 
* councils in that tent, to deliberate on their affairs, he 
© himſelf would be always preſent, ſeated on that throne; 
„from whence he would iſſue his orders to his captains, 


« and that he would conduct them in the execution of 


all their deſigns and enterpriſes, provided they would 
« always addreſs themſelves to him.“ This diſcourſe 
was ſufficient, and the minds of all who heard it were 
wrought upon by the profound reſpect they entertained 
for the memory of that prince: In conſequence of which 
they immediately ordered a ſplendid tent to be erected, 
and a throne placed in it, which was to be called the 
throne of Alexander; and on this were to be laid his diadem 
and crown, with his ſcepter and arms; that all the chiefs 
ſhould reſort thither every morning to. offer ſacrifices ; 
that their conſultations ſhould be held near the throne, 
and that all crders ſhould be received in the name of the 
king, as if he were {till living, and taking care of his 
kingdom. Eumenes calmed the diſpute by this expe- 
diet.t, which met with unanimous approbation. No one 


{} raiſed himſelf above the others; but each competitor 


continued 


„him in his flumber, and ſhown him a- magnificent 
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continued in the enjoyment of his privileges, till new 


events decided them in a more poſitive manner. 
(n) As Eumenes was ſufficiently ſupplied with money, 


he ſoon raiſed a very conſiderable body of troops, and 


had an army of twenty thouſand men, in the ſeaſon of 
ſpring. Theſe forces, with Eumenes at their head, were 
ſufficient to ſpread terrour among his enemies. Ptolem 


failed to the coaſts of Cilicia, and employed all ſorts of 


expedients to corrupt the-Argyraſpides. Antigonus, on 
his part, made the ſame attempts by the emiffaries he 
had in his camp; but neither the one nor the other could 
ſucceed then; fo much had Eumenes gained upon the 


minds of his ſoldiers, and ſo great was the confidence 


they repoſed in him. | | 

He advanced, with theſe affectionate troops, into 
Syria and Phoenicia, to recover thoſe provinces which 
Ptolemy had ſeiſed with the greateſt injuſtice. The 
maritime force of Phoenicia, in conjunction with the 
fleet, which the regent had already procured, would have 
rendered them abſolute maſters by ſea, and they might 
likewiſe have been capable of tranſmitting all neceſſary 


ſuccours to each other. Could Eumenes have ſucceeded 


in this deſign, it would have been a deciſive blow; but 
the fleet of Polyſperchon having been entirely deſtroyed 
by the miſconduct of Clitus, Who commanded it, that 


misfortune rendered his project ineffectual. Antigonus, 


who had defeated him, marched by land, immediatel 
after that victory, againſt Eumenes, with an army ak 
more numerous than his own. Eumenes made a pru- 
dent retreat through Cœloſyria, after which he paſſed the 
Euphrates, and took up his winter-quarters at Carres in 
Meſopotamia. | 


(2) During his continuance in thoſe parts, he ſent to 


Pithon, governor of Media, and to Seleucus, governor 
of Babylon, to preſs them to join him with their forces 
againſt Antigonus, and cauſed the orders of the Kings 
to be ſhown them, by which they were enjoined to com- 
ply with hisdemand. They anſwered, that they were ready 


3 


(m) Diod, I. Xyill, p. 636—638, (2) Diod. I. xix. p. 660, 661. 
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to aſſiſt thoſe monarchs; but that, as to his own par- 


ticular, they would have no tranſactions with a man who 


had been declared a publick enemy by the Macedonians, 


This was only a pretext, and they were actuated by a 
much more prevalent motive. If they had acknowledged 
the authority of Eumenes, and had obeyed him by ad- 
vancing to him, and ſubjecting their troops to his com- 
mand, they muſt alſo have acknowledged the ſovereign 
power of the regent, as well as of thoſe who were 
maſters of the royal pupils, and made uſe of their names, 
to render their own power more extenſive. Pithon and 


Seleucus muſt, therefore, by inevitable conſequence, have 


owned, that they held their governments only from thoſe 
Kings, and might be diveſted of them at their pleaſure, 
and by virtue of the firſt order, to that effect, which 
would have deſtroyed all their ambitious pretences with a 
{ingle {troke. Lo 

Moſt of the officers of Alexander, who had ſhared 


the governments of the empire among themſelves, after 


his death, were ſollicitous to fecure themſelves the ſu- 
preme power in their ſeveral provinces; for which reaſon 
they had choſen a perſon of a mean capacity, and an 
infant, on whom they conferred the title of ſovereign, 
in order to have ſufficient time to eſtabliſh their uſurpa- 
But all theſe meaſures 
would have been diſconcerted, if they had allowed 
Eumenes an aſcendant over them, with ſuch an air of 
ſuperiority, as ſubjected them to his orders. He iſſued 
them, indeed, in the name of the Kings; but this was 
a circumſtance they were deſirous of eyading, and at the 
ſame time it created him ſo many enemies and ob- 
ſtructions. They were alſo apprehenſive of the merit 
and ſuperior genius of Eumenes, who was capable of 
the greateſt and moſt difficult enterpriſes. - It is certain, 


that of all the captains of Alexander, he had the greateſi 


ſhare of wiſdom and bravery, and was alſo the moſt 
ſteady in his reſolutions; for he never broke his engage- 
ments with any. of thoſe commanders, though they did 
not obſerve the ſame fidelity with reſpect to him. 
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Eumenes marched from Babylonia the following ſpring, 


ar- 

ho and was in danger of loſing his army by a ſtratagem of 

ns. Seleucus. The troops were. encamped in a plain near 

y 2 the Euphrates, and Seleucus, by cutting the banks from 

ged that river, laid all the neighbouring country under water. 

ad- Eumenes, however, was ſo expeditious as to gain an 

m- eminence with his troops, and found means, the next 

ien day, to drain off the inundation fo effectually, that he 

ere purſued his march almoſt without ſuſtaining any loſs. -- 

fes, ) Seleucus was then reduced to the neceſſity of making q: 

and a truce with him, and of granting him a peaceable 1 

ave paſſage through the territories of his province, in order | bi 

1oſe to arrive at Suſa, where he diſpoſed his troops into { [| 

| i NW 8 1 

ure, quarters of refreſliment, while he ſollicited all the go- [bt 

uch vernors of the provinces, in. Upper Alia, for ſuecours. 1 

th a He had before notified to them the order of the Kings, 1 
and thoſe whom he had charged with that commiſſion, \ 

ared found them all aſſembled, at the cloſe of a war they had 


fter {Wl undertaken in concert, againſt Pithon the governor of 
ſu- Media. This Pithon having purſued the very ſame 
aſon meaſures in the Upper Aſia, which Antigonus had 
an formed in the lower, had cauſed Philotas to ſuffer death, 
ign, and made himſelf maſter of his government. He would 
rpa- Wl likewiſe have attempted to treat the reſt in the ſame 
ures manner, if they had not oppoſed him by this confederacy, 
wed which the common intereſt had formed: againſt him. 
ir of Peuceſtes, governor of the province of Perſia, had the 
ſſued chief command conferred upon him, and defeated Pithon, 
was drove him out of Media, and obliged him to go to Ba- 
the bylon to implore the protection of Seleucus. All the 
ob- confederates were ſtill in the camp after this victory, 
nerit when the deputies from Eumenes arrived, and they im- 
e of mediately marched from Suſa to join him: not that they 
tain, were really devoted to the royal party, but becauſe they 
-atc(t were more apprehenſive than ever, of being ſubjected to 
molt che victorious Antigonus, Who was then at the head of 
zage- I powerful army, and either diveſted of their employ- 
did ments all fuch governors as he ſuſpeRed, or reduced 
them 


nenes (e) Diod. L ix. p. 662—664.- Plut; in Eumen. 
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them to the ſtate of mere officers, liable to be remove 
and puniſhed at his pleaſure. 
They joined Eumenes, therefore, with all their 
forces, which compoſed an army of above twenty thou- 


; King 
by return 
: friend. 
but ar 


ſand men. With this re-enforcement, he ſaw himſelf Not fai 
not only in a condition to oppoſe Antigonus, who was from 
then advancing to him, but ſtill much ſuperior in the Caſlar 
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number of his troops. The ſeaſon was far advanced, 

when Antigonus arrived at the banks of the Tygris, and 
was obliged to take winter-quarters in Meſopotamua p; 
where, with Seleucus and Pithon, who were then of his 
party, he concerted meaſures for the operations of the 
next campaign. | 


- (4) During theſe tranſactions, Macedonia was the into ! 

ſcene of a great revolution. Olympias, the mother of him. 

Alexander the Great, whom Polyſperchon had recalled, Nof fai 

had made herſelf abſolute miſtref; of affairs, and cauſed Joſt all 

Aridæus, or Philip, who had enjoyed the title of King diſcret 

for ſix years and four months, to be put to death. Eu- Call 

rydice his conſort ſuſtained the ſame fate; for Olympias might 

ſent her a dagger, a cord, and a bowl of poiſon, and che pri 

only allowed her the liberty of chooſing her death, lain di 

She accordingly gave the preference to the cord, and of the 

then ſtrangled herſelf, after ſhe had uttered a thou- cruelti 

ſand imprecations againſt her enemy and murdereſs. perſons 

Nicanor, the brother of Caſſander, and a hundred ſhe wa 

of the principal friends of this latter, likewiſe ſuffered Hterpo 

death. | | of deat 

Theſe repeated barbarities did not long remain un- friends 

puniſhed. Olympias had retired to Pydna with the her wi 

oung King Alexander, and his mother Roxana, with ſnould 

'Thetlalonica, the ſiſter of Alexander the Great, and n her 

Decidamia, the daughter of Aacides King of Epirus, Conia, 

and ſiſter of Pyrrhus. Caſſander did not loſe any time, horrible 

but advanced thither, and beſieged them by ſea and es: 

| land. ZEacides prepared to aſſiſt the princeſſes, and was i the M 

4 already upon his march; but the greateſt part of his upon P 

; forces, who were averſe to that expedition, revolted Frog perfidy. 
| E: : the | 

(2) A. M. 3687. Ant. J. C. 317. (g) Diod, I. xix. 659, 660. 
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ved King, and condemned him to baniſhment, when the 
returned to Epirus. They likewiſe maſſacred all his 
heir friends; and Pyrrhus, the fon of acides, who was then 
ou. but an infant, would have ſuffered the ſame fate, if a ſet 
\elf I of faithful domeſticks had not happily withdrawn him 
was from their rage. Epirus then declared in favour of 
the WT Callander, who ſent Lyſciſcus thither to take upon him 
ced, the government in his name. Olympias had then no 
and MW recourſe but only from Polyſperchon, who was then in 
a jp; PFerrhœbia, a {mall province on the confines of Ætolia, 
f his and was preparing to ſuccour her; but Caſſander ſent 
the Callas, one of his generals againſt him, who corrupted 
5 the greateſt part of his troops, and obliged him to retire 
the into Naxia, a city of Perrhoebia, where he beſieged 
r of him. Olympias who had ſupported all the miſeries 
led, MW of famine with an invincible courage, having now 


ſed WM loſt all hopes of relief, was compelled to ſurrender at 
King diſcretion. . | 

Eu- Callander, in order to deſtroy her in a manner that 
npias might give the leaſt offence, prompted the relations of 
and che principal officers, whom Olympias had cauſed to be 
eath, lain during her regency, to accuſe her in the aſſembly 
and of the Macedonians, and to ſue for vengeance for the 
thou-cruelties ſhe had committed. The requeſt of theſe 
ereſs, Wperions was granted; and when they had all been heard, 
ndred MWihe was condemned to die, though abſent, and no one 
Fered interpoſed his good offices in her defence. After ſentence 

of death had paſſed, Caſſander propoſed to her, by ſome 

un- friends, to retire to Athens, promiling to accommodate 
\ the her with a galley to convey, her thither, whenever ſhe 
with ſhould be ſo diſpoſed. His intention was to deſtroy her 
and in her paſſage by ſea, and to publiſh through all Mace- 
pirus donia, that the gods, amidſt their diſpleaſure at her 
ng horrible cruelties, had abandoned her to the mercy. of the 
a and MMaves: for he was apprehenſive of a retaliation from 
d was he Macedonians, and was, therefore deſirous of caſting 
of his pon Providence all the odious circumſtances of his own - 
3 from Pri dy- ED + | 

- the . Olympias, 
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66 THE HISTORY OF 
_ Olympias, whether ſhe had been advertiſed of Caf. 
fander's deſign, or whether ſhe was actuated by ſenti. 
ments of grandeur, ſo natural to perſons of her rank, 
imagined.her preſence alone would calm the ſtorm, and 
anſwered, with an imperious air, that ſhe was not a 
woman who would have recourfe to flight, and inſiſted 
on pleading her own cauſe in the publick aſſembly; 
adding, this was the leaſt favour that could be granted a 
Queen, or rather, that it was an act of juſtice, which 
could not be refuſed to perſons of the loweſt rank. Cal- 
ſander had no inclination to conſent to this demand, 
having reaſon to be apprehenſive, that the remembrance 
of Philip and Alexander, for whom the Macedonians 
retained the utmoſt veneration, would create a ſudden 
change in their reſolutions, he, therefore, ſent two 
hundred ſoldiers entirely devoted to his will, with orders 
to deſtroy her: but as reſolute as they were in themſelves, 
they were incapable of ſupporting the air of majeliy 
which appeared in the eyes and aſpect of that princeſs; 
and retired without executing their commiſſion. It 
became neceſſary, therefore, to employ in this murder, 
the relations of thoſe whom ſhe had cauſed to: ſuffer 
death; and they were tranſported at the opportunity of 
atifying their vengeance im making their court to 
afſander. Thus periſhed the famous Olympias, the 
daughter, the ſiſter, the wife, and the mother of kings, 
and who really merited fo tragical a period of her days, 
in conſequence of all her crimes and cruelties ; but it 
is impoſlible to ſee her periſh in this manner, without 
deteſting the wickedneſs of a prince who deprived her of 
life in 7, unworthy a manner. LO | 
(v) Caſſander aſready beheld an aſſured paſſage to the 
Macedonian throne opened to his ambition; but he 
thought it incumbent-on him to have recourſe to other 
meaſures, in order to ſecure himſelf againſt the viciſſi 
tudes of time, the inconſtancy of the Macedonians, and 
the jealouſy, of his competitors. Theſſalonica, the 
liter of Alexander the Great, being qualified by het 
FEI | | illuſtrious 
| (2) Diod. 1. xix. p. 695—697- 
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illuſtrious birth, and authority in Macedonia, to con- 
ciliate to him the friendſhip of the grandees, and 
people of that kingdom, he hoped, by eſpouſing her, 
to attach them in a peculiar manner to himſelf, in con- 
ſequence of the eſteem and reſpect they teſtified for the 


royal family. | 
There was ſtill one obſtacle more to be furmounted, 
without which Caſſander would have always been deemed 


an uſurper, and a 8 The young prince Alexander. 


tne ſon of Alexander the Great, by Roxana, was ſtill 
living, and had been acknowledged King, and the law- 
ful heir to the throne. It became neceſſary, therefore, 
to remove this prince and his mother out of the way. 
Caſſander*, emboldened by the, ſucceſs of his former 


crime, was determined to commit a ſecond, from whence. 


he expected to derive all the fruit of his hopes. Pru- 
dence, however, made it neceſſary for him to ſound the 
diſpoſition of the Macedonians, with reſpect to the 
death of Olympias; for if they ſhowed themſelves in- 
ſenſible, at the loſs of that princeſs, he might be certain 
that the death of the young King and his mother, would 
alfect them as little. He, therefore, judged it expedient 


to proceed with caution, and advance by moderate ſteps, 


to the execution of his ſcheme. In order to which, he 
began with cauling. Alexander. and Roxana to be con- 
ducted to the caſtle of Amphipolis, by a good eſcort, 


commanded by Glaucias, an officer entirely devoted to 


his intereſt. hen they arrived at that fortreſs, they 
were diveſted of all regal honours, and treated rather like 
private perſons, whom important motives of ſtate made it 
neceſlary to. ſecure. | 
He intended, by his next ſtep to make it evident that 
he claimed ſovereign power in Macedonia. With this 
view, and in order to render the memory of Olympias 
ſtill more odious, he gave orders for performing with 
great magniticence the funeral obfequies of King hilip. 
or Aridæus, and Queen Eurydice his wife, who had 
| | been 
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Caſſander to the throne of Macedonia, had ſheltered 


Wenn HISTORY OY 
been murdered by the directions of Olympias. He com- 
manded the uſage of ſuch mourning as was cuſtomary in Maat the r 


folemnities of that nature, and cauſed the royal remaim them b 
to be depoſited in the tombs appropriated to the ſepultute ferlor ut 


of the Macedonian Kings; affecting by theſe exteriors of battle, 


diſſembled ſorrow, to manifeſt his zeal for the royal family, [Macedo 
at the ſame time that he was meditating the deſtruQtion be had 
of the young King. 5 (r) A 

Polyſperchon, m conſequence of the information he voured t 


received of the death of Olympias, and the exaltation of and I 
ment 0 


himſelf in Naxia, a city of Perrhoebia, where he hal troops 


ſuſtained a ſiege, and from whence he retreated with a geous, 
very inconſiderable body of troops, to paſs into Theflaly, M110" 3 br 
in order to join ſome forces of Facides; after which he ¶ tunately 
advanced into Ætolia, where he was greatly reſpected. where h 
Caſſander followed him cloſely, and marched his army This c 
into Boeotia, where the ancient inhabitants of Thebes expecte. 
were ſeen wandering from place to place, without any ander, 
fixed habitation or retreat. He was touched with the {fortitude 
calamitous condition of that city, which was once fo ſight of 
powerful, and had been razed to its very foundations by the ſold 
the command of Alexander. After a period of twenty always « 
years, he endeavoured to re-inſtate it in its primitive Sicyonis 
ſplendour; the Athenians offered to rebuild part of the ſhe cauſ 
walls at their own expence, and feveral towns and de hung 
cities of Italy, Sicily, and Greece, beſtowed. conſiderable cited 
ſums on that occaſion by voluntary contributions. B iCtorio 
which means "Thebes, in a ſhort ſpace of time, recovered quired 
its ancient opulence, and became even richer than ever, Mentor 


by the care and magnificence of Caſſander, who (s) V 
was juſtly conſidered as the father and reſtorer of that ſtabliſh 
city. a = | | was con 

When he had given proper orders for the re- eſtabliſſ- len; 
ment of Thebes, he advanced into Peloponneſus, again! e adya 
Alexander, the ſon of Polyſperchon, and marched di- th th 
txtly to Argos, which ſurrendered without reſiſtance, and the 
upon which all the cities of the Meſſenians, except eglecte 
Ithomie, followed that example. Alexander, terrifel HfePton. 


a 
) Dio 
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Eat the rapidity of his conqueſts, endeavoured to check 
them by a battle; but Caſſander, who was much in- 
ferior to him in troops, was unwilling to hazard a 
battle, and thought it more adviſeable to retire into 
Macedonia, after he had left good garriſons in the places 
he had taken. VVV; 8 | 
(r) As he knew the merit of Alexander, he endea- 


om. 
y in 
lalns 
[ture 
rs of 
nih, 
tion 


h 
* and attach him to his own, by offering him the govern- 


* ment of all Peloponneſus, with the command of the 
had troops ſtationed in that country. An offer ſo advan- 
th a {Mtageous, was accepted by Alexander without any heſita- 
Taly, uon; but he did not long enjoy it, having been unfor- 


tunately ſlain ſoon after, by ſome citizens of Sicyone, 
where he then reſided, who had combined to deſtroy him. 
This conſpiracy, however, did not produce the effects 
expeCted from it; for Crateſipolis, the wife of Alex- 
ander, whoſe heart was a compoſition of grandeur and 


ch he 
Cted. 
army 
1ebes 


˖ 

* fortitude, inſtead of manifeſting any conſternation at the 
e ſo Might of this fatal accident, and as ſhe was beloved by 
ns by the ſoldiers, and honoured by the officers, whom ſhe had 


always obliged and ſerved, repreſſed the inſolence of the 


vent d FS k . 
Sicyonians, and defeated them in a battle; after which 


nitive 


f the he cauſed thirty of the moſt mutinous among them to 
and de hung up; appeaſed all the troubles which had been 
rable Wex<ited by the ſeditious in the city, re-entered it in a 

By 1Ctorious manner, and governed it with a wiſdom that 
vered <quired her the admiration of all thoſe who heard any 


mention of her conduct. 2 
(s) Whilſt Caſſander was employing all his efforts to 
ſtabliſh himſelf on the throne of Macedonia, Antigonus 


ever, 
who 


| that 


nemy; and, having taken the field the enſuing ſpring, 


bliſh- 
| e advanced to Babylon, where he augmented his army 


paink 
d di- 
dance, 
Xcept 


rrified 


and then paſſed the Tigris to attack Fumenes; who had 


eption. He was much ſuperior to Antigonus in the 


Al 


(7) Diod. I. xix, p: 705-708. (s) A. M. 3688, Ant, ]. C. 316, 


was concerting meaſures to rid himſelf of a dangerous 


ith the troops he received from Pithon and Seleucus, 
eglected nothing on his part to give him a warm re- 


number 


voured to diſengage him from the party of Antigonus, 
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number of his troops, and yet more in the abilities of: 
great commander; though the other was far from being 
defective in thoſe qualifications; for, next to Eumenes, 
he was undoubtedly the beſt general and ableſt ſtateſman 
of his time. 1 5 Nt 

„) Eumenes had this misfortune, that his army being 
compoſed of different bodies of troops, with the go- 
vernors of provinces at their head, each of them pretendel 
to the command in chief. Eumenes not being a Ma- 
cedonian, but a Thracian by birth, every one of thok: 
8 thought himſelf, for that reaſon, his ſuperior, 

e may add to this, that the pomp, ſplendour, and 
magnificence affected by them, Remed to leave an in- 
finite diſtance between him and them who aſſumed the 
air of real Satrapæ. They imagined, in conſequence of 
a miſtaken and ill- timed ambition *, but very cuſtomary 
with great men, that to give ſumptuous repaſts, and add 
to them whatever may exalt pleaſure and gratify ſenſe, 
were part of the duties of a ſoldier of rank; and eſti. 
mating their own merit by the largeneſs of their re- 
venues and expences, they flattered themſelves that 
they had acquired, by their means an extraordinary 
credit, and a great authority over the troops, and that 
the army had all the conſideration and eſteem for them 
imaginable. | | 

(u) A circumſtance happened at this time, which 
ought to have undeceived them. As the ſoldiers were 
marching in queſt of the enemy, Eumenes, who was 
ſeiſed wizh a dangerous indiſpoſition, was carried in 1 
litter, at a conſiderable diſtance from the army, to be 
more remote from the noiſe, and that he might enjoy tis 
refreſhment of ſlumber, of which he had long been de- 
prived. When they had made ſome advance, and began 
to perceive the enemy appear on the riſing grounds, the 
halted on a ſudden, and began to call for Eumenes. 1 

| | by 
(7) Diod. I. xix. p. 6 672. Plut. in Eumen. p. 591, 592. 

(u) A. M. 3689. Ant. J. C. 315. . 

* Non deerant qui ambitione ut inſtrumenta 
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the ſame time, they caſt their bucklers on the ground, 
Land declared to their officers, that they would not proceed 
Jon their march till Eumenes came to command them. 
He accordingly came with all expedition, haſtening the 
ſlaves who carried him, and opening the curtains on each 


{ a 
ing 
16s, 
Dan 


ins ſoldiers, and made them a declaration of his joy and gra- 
go. Wtitude. When the troops beheld him, they immediately 


ed 
Ma- 
hoſe 
lor. 
and 
Ain⸗ 
the 
ce of 


ſaluted him in the Macedonian language, reſumed their 
bucklers, claſhed upon them with their pikes, and 
broke forth into loud acclamations of victory, and defiance 
to their enemies, as if they deſired only to ſee their 
general at their head. 3 | 

When Antigonus received intelligence that Eumenes 
was ill, and cauſed himſelf to be carried in a litter, in 
the rear of the army, he advanced, in hopes that his 


mar) Weiltemper would deliver his enemies into his hands; but 
| add when he came near enough to take a view of them, and 
oy deheld their chearful aſpects, the diſpoſition of their 
eſti. 


army, and particularly the litter, which was carried from 


ir - rank to rank, he burſt into a loud vein of laughter in 


that bis uſual manner, and addreſſing himſelf to one of his 
ary officers —Tate notice (ſaid he) of yonder litter ; it is that 
oY which has drawn up thoſe troops again/i us, and is now 
them 


oment's time, he cauſed a retreat to be ſounded, and 
returned to his camp. e 6 
Plutarch remarks, that the Macedonians made it very 
ident, on this occaſion, that they judged all the other 
datrapz exceedingly well qualified to give ſplendid enter- 
anments, and diſpoſe great feaſts, but that they eſteemed 
umenes alone capable of commanding an army with 
bility. This is a ſolid and ſenſible reflection, and 


hich 
were 
o Was 
in 2 
to be 
oy the 
en de- 


began fords room for a variety of applications; and Joints out 
, bo he falſe taſte for glory, and the injudiciouſneſs of thoſe 


pncers and commanders, who are only ſtudious to diſtin- 
zuiſn themſelves in the army by magnificent collations, 
nd place their principal merit in ſurpaſſing others in 


the 


carentuty . ; 
: (x) Diod. J. xix. p. 672, 


ſide of his litter: he then ſtretched out his hands to the 


preparing to attack us. And then, without loſing a 


luxury, 
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luxury, and frequently in ruining themſelves, without 


| that 
thanks, by thoſe ridiculous expences. I ſay without 450 
thanks, becauſe nobody thinks himſelf obliged to them at f 
for their profuſion, and they are always the worſt ſervant the: 
of the ſtate. | W” capa 
| () The two armies having ſeparated without any mod 
'F previous engagement, encamped at the diſtance of three unde 
1 turlongs from each other, with a river and ſeveral large fore 
[i pools of water between them; and as they ſuſtained great Wit! 
inconveniencies, becauſe the whole country was eaten Ot 
| up, Antigonus ſent ambaſſadors to the Satrapz and of A; 
mn Macedonians of the army of Eumenes, to prevail upon _— 
— 1 them to quit that general and join him, making them, culo 
| | | at the ſame time, the moſt magnificent promiſes to induce troop 
Þþ | | their compliance. The Macedonians rejected his pro. tigon 
1/1 poſals, and diſmiſſed the ambaſſadors, with ſevere me- 83 
— 161 naces, in caſe they ſhould preſume to make any ſuch for 3 
| f | the future. Eumenes, after having commended them 9 
N for their fidelity, related to them this very ancient fable: WM been 
| A lion entertaining a paſſion for a young virgin, de. firſt is 
| manded her one day in marriage of her father, whok their 
14d „ anſwer was, that he eſteemed this alliance a great his m 
Ji « honour to him, and was ready to preſent his daughter TRE 
9 « to him; but that his large nails and teeth made hin Eume 
114 « apprehenſive leſt he ſhould employ them a little . in his 
14 « rudely upon her, if the leaſt difference ſhould ar: WW of Pi 
1 % between them with relation to their houſehold affair gallop 
641-08 « 'The lion, who was paſſionately fond of the mai or thi 
immediately ſuffered his claws to be pared off, and Ii halted 
teeth to be drawn out. After which the father cauglt body c 

up a ſtrong cudgel, and ſoon drove away his pretendeli which 

„ for-in-law. This (continued Eumenes) is the ain in orde 

« of Antigonus. He amuſes you with mighty pro- retal 

„ mifes, in order to make himſelf maſter of you: . he 

« forces; but when he has accompliſhed that deligh his ov 

„he will ſoon make you ſenſible of his teeth and claus. (2) 

/ (y) A few days after this event, ſome deſerters 1 Fumej 

the army of Antigonus having acquainted Eumenes, 15 pbore 


(x) Diod, J. Xix. p. 672, 3 (00 Diod. 1, xix. p. GY, 673+ 
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that general was preparing to decamp the next night, 
about the hour of nine or ten in the evening, Eumenes 
at firſt ſuſpected, that his intention was to advance into 
the province of Gabene, which was a fertile country. 
capable of ſubtzſting: numerous armies, and very com- 


any modious and ſecure for the troops, by reaſon of the in- 
ere undations and rivers with which it abounded, and there- 
arge fore he refolved to prevent his execution of that deſign. 
Teal 


With this view he prevailed, by ſums of money, upon 


aten ſome foreign ſoldiers, to go like deferters into the camp 
and of Antigonus, and acquaint him, that Eumenes intended 
1pon to attack him the enſuing night. In the mean time he 
es cauſed the baggage to be conveyed away, and ordered the 
duce 


troops to take ſome refreſhment, and then march. * An- 
tigonus, upon this falſe intelligence, cauſed his troops to 
continue under arms, while Eumenes in the mean time 
advanced on his way. Antigonus was ſoon informed b 


couriers, that he had decamped, and finding that he had 
able: been over-reached by his enemy, he ſtill perſiſted in his 
„ de. firſt intention; and having ordered his troops to ſtrike 
whole their tents, he proceeded with ſo much expedition, that 
great his march reſembled a purſuit. But when he ſaw that 
aghter it was impoſſible to advance with his whole army up to 
e him Eumenes, who had gained upon him, at leaſt fix hours, 
tle t09 in his march, he left his infantry. under the command 
| arm of Pithon, and proceeded with the cavalry, on a full 
affairs. 


gallop, and came up by break of day with the rear guard 


matt, of the enemy, who were deſcending a hill. He then 
ind his halted upon the top; and Eumenes, who diſcovered this 
caugit body of cavalry, imagined it to be the whole army ; upon 
tendel which he diſcontinued his march, and formed his troops 
he aug in order of battle. By theſe means Antigonus played off 
Y Pia retaliation upon Eumenes, and amuſed him in his turn; 
i Yor he prevented the continuance of his march, and gave 
deligh his oven infantry ſufficient time to come up. | 
claws: (2) The two armies were then drawn up; that of 
rs fro” inches conſiſted of thirty-five thouſand foot, with 
es, 5 bore ſx thouſand horſe, and a hundred and fourteen 


Vol. VII. | 5 


| elephants. 
| (x) Diod, 1. xix. Po 673-678. ; 


073» 
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elephants. That of Antigonus was compoſed of twenty. 


eight thouſand foot, eight thouſand five hundred horſe, 
and ſixty-five elephants. The battle was fought with 
great obſtinacy till the night was far advanced, for the 
moon was then in the full, but the ſlaughter was not 
very confiderable on either ſide. Antigonus loſt three 
thouſand ſeven hundred of his infantry, and fifty-four of 
his horſe, and above four thouſand of his men were 
wounded, Eumenes loſt five hundred and forty of his 
infantry, and a very inconliderable number of his ca- 


valry, and had above nine hundred wounded. The 


victory was really on his {ide ; but as his troops, not- 
withſtanding all his intreaties, would not return to the 
field of battle to carry off the dead bodies, which among 
the ancients, was an evidence of victory, it was in con- 
ſequence attributed to Antigonus, whoſe army appeared 
again in the field, and buried the dead. Eumenes ſent a 
berald the next day, to deſire leave to inter his flain: 
This was granted him, and he rendered them funeral 
honours with all poſſible magnificence. 

(a) A very ſingular diſpute aroſe at the fp nt Es of 
this ceremony. The men happened to find among the 


ſlain, the body of an Indian officer, who had brought 


his two wives with him, one of whom he had but lately 
married. The law of the country, which is ſaid to be 
ſtill ſubſiſting, would not allow a wife to ſurvive her 
 . huſband; and if ſhe refuſed to be burnt with him on the 
funeral pile, her character was for ever branded with 
infamy, and ſhe was obliged to continue in a ſtate of 
widowhood the remainder of her days. She was even 
condemned to a kind of excommunication, as ſhe was 
rendered incapable of afliſting at any ſacrifice, or other 
religious ceremony. This law, however, extended only 
to one wife; but in the preſent inſtance, there were two; 
each of whom inſiſted on being preferred to the other. 
The eldeſt pleaded her ſuperiority of years; to which the 
youngeſt replied, that the law excluded her rival, becauſe 
ſhe was then pregnant, and the conteſt was according]y 
determined in that manner. The firſt of them panes 
Jo b | | | wit 
{) Diod. I. xix. 678—680, 
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with a very dejected air, her eyes bathed in tears, and 
tearing her hair and habit, as it ſhe had ſuſtained forme 
great calamity. The other, on the contrary, with a mien 
of joy and triumph, amidſt a numerous retinue of her re- 
lations and friends, and arrayed in her richeſt ornaments, 
as on the day of her nuptials, advanced with a ſolemn 
hace, where the funeral ceremonies were to be performed. 
he there diſtributed all her jewels among her friends and 
relations ; and, having taken her laſt farewel, ſhe placed 
herſelf on the funeral pile, by the aſſiſtance of her own 
brother, and expired amidſt the praiſes and acclamations 
of molt of the ſpectators; but ſome of them, according to 
the hiſtorian, diſapproved of this ſtrange cuſtom, as bar- 
barous and inhuman. The action of this woman was 
undoubtedly a real murder, and might juſtly be con- 
fidered as a violation of the moſt expreſs law of nature, 


commands us not'to diſpoſe of it in compliance with the 
dictates of caprice, or forget that it is only a depoſite, 
which ought to be reſigned to none but that being from 
whom we received it. Such a facrifice is ſo far from 
deſerving to be enumerated among the inſtances of 
reſpect and amity due to her huthand, that he is rather 
treated as an unrelenting and bloody idol, by the immo- 
lation of ſuch precious victims. 

% During the courſe of this campaign, the war was 
maintained with obſtinacy on both ſides, and Perſia and 
Media were the theatre of its operations. The armics 
traverſed thoſe two great provinces by marches and coun- 
ter-marches, and each party had recourſe to all the art and 
ſtratagems that the greateſt capacity, in conjunction with 
a long ſeries of experience in the profeſſion of war, could 
_ Eumenes, though he had a mutinous and un- 
tractable army to govern, obtained however ſeveral ad- 
vantages over his enemies in this campaign; and when 


the dexterity to ſecure the beſt in all the province of 
Gabene, and obliged Antigonus to ſeek his to the north 

5 | | in 
(3) Diod, I. xix. p. 680-674. 


— 


which prohibits all attempts on a perſon's own life; and 


his troops grew impatient for winter quarters, he had {lil} 
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in Media, where he was incapable of arriving, till after 

a march of twenty-five days. 
(c) The troops of Eumenes were ſo ungovernable, 
that he could not prevail upon them to poſt themſelves 
near enough to each other, to be aſſembled on any emer- 
gency. They abſolutely inſiſted on very diſtant quarters, 
which took in the whole extent of the province, under 
pretence of being more commodiouſſy ſtationed, and of 
| having every thing in greater abundance. In a word, 
they were diſperſed to ſuch a diſtance from each other, 
that it required ſeveral days for re- aſſembling them in a 
body. Antigonus, who was informed of this circum- 
ſtance, marched from a very remote quarter, in the depth 
of winter, in hopes to ſurpriſe theſe different bodies ſo 

diſperſed. : 
| 3 however, was not a man to be ſurprifed in 
ſuch a manner, but had the precaution to diſpatch, to 
various parts, ſpies mounted on dromedaries, the ſwifteſt 
of all animals, to gain timely intelligence of the enemy's 
motions, and he had poſted them ſo judiciouſly, that he 
received information of this march, before, Antigonus 
could arrive at any of his quarters ; this furniſhed him 
with an expedient to ſave his army by a ſtratagem, when 
all the other generals looked upon it as loſt. He poſted 
the troops who were neareſt to him on the mountains 
that roſe toward the quarter from whence the enemies 
were advancing, and ordered them, the following night, 
to kindle as many fires as might cauſe it to be imagined 
all the army were encamped in that ſitutation. Antigo- 
nus was ſoon informed, by his advanced guard, that thoſe 
fires were ſeen at a great diſtance, upon which he con- 
cluded that Eumenes was there encamped with all his 
forces, and in a condition to receive him. In order, 
therefore, not to expoſe his men, who were fatigued by 
long marches, to an engagement with freſh troops, he 
cauſed them to halt, that they might have time to re- 
cover themſelves a little; by which means Eumenes had 
all tlie opportunity that was neceſſary, for ne his 
| | forces 


(% Di2d, p. 624—688, Plut. in Eumen. p. 592. Cor. Nep. c. viii ü. 
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forces, before the enemy could advance upon him. An- 
tigonus, finding his ſcheme defeated, and extremely 
martified at being thus over-reached, determined to come 
to an engagement. 

Ihe troops of Eumenes being all aſſembled about him, 
were {truck with admiration at his extraordinary prudence 
and ability, and reſolved that he ſhould exerciſe the ſole 
command. Antigenes and Teutames, the two captains 
who led the Argyraſpides, were ſo exceedingly mortified 
at a diſtinction ſo glorious for Eumenes, that they formed 
a reſolution to deitioy him, and drew moit of the Satrapæ 
and principal otkcers into their conſpiracy. Envy is a 
malady that ſeldom admits of a cure, and is generally 
heightened by the remedies adminiſtered to it, All the 
precautions of prudence, moderation, and condeſcentic:, 
which Eumenes employed, were incapable of molliſyin:s 
the hearts of thoſe Parbarians, and extinguiſhing their 
jealouſy, and he muſt have renounced his merit and 
virtue, which occaſioned it, to have been capable of ap- 
peaſing them. He frequently lamented to himſelf his 
unhappineſs in being fated to live, not with men, as his 
expreſſion was, but with brute beaſts. Several conſpira- 
cies had already been formed againſt him, and he daily 
beheld himſelf expoſed to the ſame danger. In order to 
iruſtrate their effects, if poſſible, he had borrowed, on 
various pret2xts of preſſing - neceſſity, many conſiderable 
ſums of thoſe who appeared moſt inveterate againſt him, 
that he, at leaſt, might reſtrain them, by tife conſidera- 
tion of their own intereſt, and an apprehenſion of loſing 
the ſums they had lent him, ſhould he happen to periſh. 

His enemies, however, being now determined to de- 
ſtroy him, held a council, in order to deliberate on the 
time, place, and means of accompliſhing their inten- 
tions. They all agreed to protract his fall, till after the 
deciſion of the impending battle, and then to deſtroy 
him near the ſpot where it was fought. Eudemus, who 
commanded the elephants, went immediately, with Phæ- 
dimus, to acquaint Eumenes with this reſolution, not 
trom any affeCtion to his perſon, but only from their ap- 

1 | T prehenſions 
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prehenſions of loſing the money he had borrowed of them. 
tumenes returned them his thanks, and highly applauded 
their aftection and fidelity. 

When he returned to his tent, he immediately made 
his will, and then burnt all his papers, with the letters that 
had been written to him, becauſe he was unwilling that 
thote who had fayoured him with any ſecret intelligence, 
ſhould be expoled to any accuſation or prejudice after his 
death. When he had thus diſpoſed his affairs, and found 
himſelf alone, he deliberated on the conduct he ought to 


purſue. It was then a thouſand contrary thoughts agitated 


his mind. Could it poſſibly be prudent in him to re- 


poſe any confidence in thoſe officers and generals, who 
had ſworn his deſtruction ? Might he not lawfully arm 
againſt them the zeal and affection of the ſoldiers, who 
were inviolably devoted to him? On the other hand, 
would it not be his beſt expedient, to paſs through Media 
and Armenia, and retire to Cappadocia, the place of his 
relidence; where he might hope for a ſure aſylum from 
danger? Or, in order to avenge himſelf on thoſe traitors, 
would it not be better for him to abandon. them in the 
criſis of the battle, and reſign the victory to his enemies! 
For in a ſituation ſo deſperate as his own, what thoughts 
will not riſe up in the mind of a man reduced to the 
Jaſt extremity by a ſet of perfidious traitors! This laſt 
thought, however, infuſed a horrour into his ſoul ; and 
as he was determined to diſcharge his duty to his Jateſt 
breath, and to combat, to the cloſe of his life, for the 
prince who had armed him in his cauſe, he reſigned his 
deſtiny, ſays Plutarch, to the will of the gods, and 
thought only of preparing his troops for the battle. 

He had thirty-ſix thouſand ſeven hundred foot, and 
above {ix thoufand horſe, with four hundred elephants. 
Ihe army of Antigonus was compoſed of twenty-two 
thouſand foot, nine thouſand horſe, with a body of Me- 
dian cavalry, and ſixty-five elephants. This general 
poſted his cavalry on the two wings, his infantry he dil- 
poſed in the center, and formed his elephants into a fir 


line, which extended along the front of the army, * 
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he filled up the intervals between the elephants with light- 
armed troops. He gave the command of the left wing 


metrius, where he was to act in perſon, at the head of a 
body of choſen troops. Eumenes drew up his arm 

almoſt in the ſame manner ; his beſt troops he diſpoſed 
into the left wing, and placed himſelf in their front, in 


right to Philip. | „ ä 

Before the armies began the charge, he exhorted the 
Greeks and Barbarians to perform their duty well; for 
as to his phalanx, and the Argyraſpides, they ſo little 
needed any animating expreſſions, that they were the 
firſt to encourage him with afſurances, that the enemy 
ſhould not wait a moment for them. "They were the 
oldeſt troops, who had ſerved under Philip and Alexander, 


crowned in a hundred combats ; they had hitherto been 
reputed invincible, and had never been foiled in any 


tion; Villains! you now fight with your fathers! They 
then broke in upon the infantry with irreſiſtible fury : 
Not one of the battalions could ſuſtain the ſhock, and 
moſt of them were cut to pieces. 55 


for as the engagement between them began on a ſandy 
thick gloom of duſt, as made them incapable of ſeeing 
this darkneſs, detached from his cavalry a body of troops 
ſuperior to that of the enemy, and carried off all their 
baggage, without their perceiving it, and at the ſame 
time broke in upon their horſe. Peuceſtes, who com- 
manded them, and, till then, had given a thouſand proofs 


him. Eumenes employed all his efforts to rally them 
but in vain; the confuſion was univerſal in that quarter, 


E 4 capture 


to Pithon; that of the right he aſſigned to his ſon De- 


order to oppoſe Antigonus, and gave the command of the 


and were all veteran champions, whom victory had 
action; for which reaſon, they advanced to the troops of 


Antigomis, and charged them fiercely with this exclama- 


The event was different with reſpect to the cavalry, : 
ſoil, the motion of the men and horſes raiſed ſuch a 


to the diſtance of three paces. Antigonus, befriended by 


of true bravery, fell back, and drew all the reſt after 


as the advantage had been complete in the other. The 
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capture of the baggage was of more importance to An- 
tigonus, than the victory could be to Eumenes ; for the 
{oldiers of this latter, finding, at their return, all their 
baggage carried off, with their wives and children, in- 
{tcad of employing their {words againſt the enemy, in 
order to recover them, which would have been very 


practicable at that time, and was what Eumenes had 
promiſed to accomplnh, they turned all their fury againſt 
their own general. | | 

Having choſen their time, they fell upon him, forced 
his ſword out of his hand, and bound his hands behind 
him with his own belt. In this condition they led him 


through the Macedonian phalanx, then drawn up in lines 


under arms, in order to deliver him up to Antigonus, 
who had promiſed to reſtore them all their baggage on 
that condition. Kill me, O foldiers,”” ſaid Eumunes, 
as he palled by them, „ kill me yourſelves, I conjure ye 
« in the name of all the gods! for though I periſh Ly 
the command of Antigonus, my death will however 
be as much your act as if I had fallen by your ſwords. 
«« If you are unwilling to do me that office with your 
« own hands, permit me, at leaſt, to diſcharge it by 
« one of mine. That ſhall render me the ſervice which 
*« you refuſe me. On this condition I abſolve you from 
« all the ſeverities you have reaſon to apprehend from 
« the vengeance of the gods, for the crime you are pre- 
« paring to perpetrate on me, : 
Upon this they haſtened him along to prevent the re- 
etition of ſuch puthetick addreſſes, which might awaken 
the affection of the troops for their general. 
Moſt of the ſoldiers of Antigonus went out to meet 
him, and left ſcarce a ſingle man in his camp. When 


— 


that illuſtrious priſoner arriwed there, Antigonus had not 


the courage to ke him, becauſe his preſence alone would 
have reproached him in the higheſt degree. As hole 
who guarded him aſked Antigonus in what manner he 
would have him kept: As you would an elephant, replied 
he, or @ lion, which are two animals moſt to be dreaded. 
But within a few days he was touched with compatſion, 
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and ordered him to be eaſed of the weightieſt of his 
chains; he. likewiſe appointed one of his own domeſticks 
to ſerve him, and permitted his friends to ſee him, and paſs 
whole days in his company. They were alſo allowed to 
furniſh him with all neceſſary refreſhments. 
Antigonus deliberated with himſelf for ſome time, in 
what manner he ſhould treat his priſoner. They had 
been intimate friends, when they ſerved under Alexander, 
and the remembrance of that amity rekindled ſome ten- 
der ſentiments in his favour, and combated for a while 
his intereſt. His fon Demetrius alſo ſollicited'{trongly 
in his favour ; pallionately deſiring, in mere generoſity, 
that the life of ſo great a man might be ſaved. But Anti- 
cons, who was well acquainted with his inflexible tide- 
lity for the family of Alexander, and knew what a dan- 
gerons enemy he had in him, and how capable he was 
of diſconcerting all his meaſures, ſhould he eſcape from 
his hands, was too much afraid of him to grant him his 
lite, and therefore ordered him to be deſtroyed in 
riſon. | 
; Such was the end of the moſt accompliſhed man of his 
age in every ene and the worthieſt to ſucceed 
Alexander the Great. He bad not, indeed, the fortune of 
that monarch, but he, perhaps, was not his inferior in 
merit. He was truely brave without temerity ; and pru- 
dent without weakneſs. His deſcent was but mean, 
though he was not aſhamed of it, and he gradually roſe 
to the higheſt ſtations, and might even have aſpired to the 
throne, 1t he had either had more ambition or leſs pro- 
bity. At a time when intrigues and cabals, ſpirited by 
a motive moſt capable of affecting a human heart, I mean 
the thirſt of empire, knew neither ſincerity nor fidelity, 
nor had any reſpect to the ties of blood, or the rights of 
friendſhip, but trampled on the moſt ſacred laws; Eu- 
menes always retained an inviolable fidelity and attach- 
ment to the royal family, which no hopes or fears, no 
viciſſitude of fortune, nor any elevation, had power to 
hake. This very character of probity rendered him 
E 5 inſup- 
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inſupportable to his colleagues ; for it frequently hap- 


| hens *, that virtue creates enmities and averſions, be- 


cauſe it ſeems to reproach thoſe who think in a different 
manner, and places their defects in too near a view, 

He poſſeſſed all the military virtues in a ſupreme degree; 
or, in other words, he was a complete matter of the art 
of war, as well as of fortitude, foreſight, a wonderful 
fertility of invention for ſtratagems and reſources in the 
molt unexpected dangers, and moſt deſperate conjunc- 
tures: But I place in a much nobler light, that character 
of probity, and thoſe ſentiments of honour, which pre. 
vailed in him, and were always inſeparable from the other 
ihining qualities I have mentioned. 

A merit fo illuſtrious and univerſal, and at the ſame 


time ſo modeſt, which ought to have excited the eſteem 


and admiration of the other commanders, only gave them 
offence, and inflamed their envy ; a defect too frequently 
viſible in perſons of high rank. "Theſe Satrapæ, full of 
themſelves, ſaw with jealouſy and indignation, that an 
officer oi no birth, but much better qualified, and more 
brave and experienced than themſelves, had aſcended by 
degrees to the moſt exalted ſtations, which they 1magined 
due only to thoſe who were dignified with great names, 
and deſcended from ancient and illuſtrious families: As if 
true nobility did not conſiſt in merit and virtue. 

Antigonus and the whole army celebrated the funeral 
ebſcquies of Eumenes with great magnificence, and con- 
ſented to render him the utmoſt honours! his death 
having extinguiſhed all their envy and fear. They de- 
poſited his bones and aſhes in an urn of ſilver, and {ent it 
to his wife and children in Cappadocia ; poor compenſa- 
tion for a deſolate widow and her helpleſs orphans ! 


* Induſtriæ innocentiæque qua- nimis ex propinquo diverſa ate 


ſi malis artibus infenſi ——etiam guens. Tacits 
gloria ac virtus infenſos habet, ut 


. | | Sxer. 
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ALEXANDER's SUCCESSORS, 8; 
SECT. VI. SELEUCUS, ProLEMY, LYSIMACHUS, 
and CASSANDER, form a confederacy againſt ANT1- 
GONUsS. Ho deprives PTOMLEMY of Syria and Pha- 
nicia, and makes himſelf maſter of Tyre, after a long 
ſiege. DEMETRIUS, the ſon of ANTIGONUS, begins 
to make himſelf known in Aſia Miner. Fe loſes a firſt 
battle, and gains a ſecond. SELEUCUS takes Babylon. A. 
treaty of peace between the princes is immediately broken. 
CASSANDER cauſes the young king ALEXANDER, and 
his mother ROXANA, ts be put to death. HERCULES, 
another ſon of ALEXANDER the Great, is likewiſe ſlain, 
with his mother BARSINA, by POLYSPERCHON., AN- 
TIGONUS cauſes CLEOPATRA, the ſiſter of the fame 
ALEXANDER, 792 be put to death, The revolt of 


OPHELLUS in Libya. 
(d) 1 concluding that he ſhould be 

maſter of the empire of Aſia for the future, 
made a new regulation in the eaſtern provinces, for his 
better ſecurity. He diſcarded all the governors he ſuſ- 
pected, and advanced to their places thoſe perſons in whoni 
he thought he might confide. He even deſtroyed ſeveral 
who had rendered themſelves formidable to him by tov 
much merit. Pithon,. governor of Media, and Antigencs, 
general of the Argyraſpides, were among theſe latter. 
deleucus, governor of Babylon, was likewiſe minuted 
down 1n his liſt of proſcriptions, but he found means to 
eſcape the danger, and threw himfelf under the protec- 
tion of Ptolemy king of Egypt. As for the Argyraſpides, 
who had betrayed Eumenes, he ſent them into Ara- 
choſia, the remoteſt province in the empire, and ordere4 
Syburtius, who governed there, to take ſuch meaſures as 
might deſtroy them all, and that not one of them might 
ever return to Greece. The juſt horror he conceived at 
the infamous manner in which they betrayed their gene- 
ral, contributed not a little to this reſolution, though he 
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enjoyed the fruit of their treaſon without the leaſt ſcruple 
or remorſe; but a motive, ſtill more prevalent, deter- 
mined him chiefly to this proceeding. Theſe ſoldiers 
were mutinons, untraQable, licentious, and averſe to all 
obedience; their example, therefore, was capable of 
corrupting the other troops, and even of deſtroying him, 
by a new initance of treachery ; he therefore was reſolved 
to exterminate them without heſitation. 

(e) Scleucus knew how to repreſent the formidable 
power of Antigonus ſo effectually to Ptolemy, that he 
engaged him in a league with Lyſimachus and Caſſander, 
whom he had alſo convirced by an expreſs of the danger 
they had reaſon to apprehend from the power of that 
prince, Antigonus was very ſenſible that Seleucus would 
not fail to ſollicit them in meaſures againſt his intereſt, 
for which reaſon he ſent an embaſſy to each of the three, 
to renew the good intelligence between them, by new 
a{lurances of his friend{hip. But what confidence could 
be repoſed in ſuch aſſurances from a pertidions man who 
had lately deſtroyed ſo many governors, from no 1nduce- 
ment but the ambition of reigning alone at the expence 
of all his colleagues? The anſwers therefore which he 
received, made him ſufficiently ſenſible, that it was in- 


- cumbent on him to prepare for war: Upon which he 


quitted the Eaſt, and advanced into Cilicia, with very 
conſiderable treaſures which he had drawn from Babylon 
and Suſa. He there raiſed new levies, regulated ſeveral 
affairs in the provinces of Aſia Minor, and then marched 


into Syria and Pheenicia. 


% His deſign was to diveſt Ptolemy of thoſe two 
provinces, and make himſelf maſter of their maritime 
forces, which were abſolutely neceſſary for him in the 


War he was preparing to undertake againſt the confede- 
rates. For unleſs he could be maſter at fea, and have at 


fealt the ports and veſſels of the Phoenicians at his dil- 
poſal, he could never expect any ſucceſs againſt them. 
He, however, arrived too late to ſurpriſe the ſhips ; for 

| Ptolemy 


(e) A. M. 3690. Ant. J. C. 314 Diod. I. Aix. p. 698—7 co. 
(J) Ibid. p. 700-703. | 
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e Peolemy had already ſent to Egypt all that could be found 
— in Phcenicaa, and it was with difficulty that Antigonus 
s made himſelf maſter of the ports; for Tyre, Joppa, and 
Gaza oppoſed him with all their forces. The two laſt, |: 
of W& indeed, were ſoon taken, but a conſiderable length of iN, 
n, WW time was neceſlary for the reduction of Tyre. 1 
ed! However, as he was already maſter of all the other 
paorts of Syria and Phoenicia, he immediately gave orders 
Je for building veſſels, and a vaſt number of trees were cut 
he WE down, for that purpoſe, on mount Libanus, which was 
er, covered with cedar, and cypreſs-trees of extraordina 
zer bcauty and height, and they were conveyed: to the dif- 
hat WE ferent ports where the ſhips were to be built, in which 
ud work he employed ſeveral thouſand men. In a word, 
elt, with theſe ſhips, and others, that joined him from Cyprus, 
ee, Rhodes, and ſome particular cities with which he had 
ew [& contracted an alliance, he formed a conſiderable fleet, 
ud and rendered himſelf maſter of the ſea. | 
ho His ardour for this work was redoubled by an affront 
Ice- he had received from Seleucus, who, with a hundred 
ce ſhips that Ptolemy had ſent him, failed up to Tyre, in 
1 he ſight of all the forces of Antigonus, with an intention 
in- to brave him whilſt he was engaged in the ſiege of that 
h he city. And in reality this ofa had diſcouraged his 
very troops, and given his allies ſuch an opinion of his weak- 
ylon neſs, as was very injurious to him- In order, therefore, 
veral to prevent the effect of thoſe diſadvantageous opinions, 
ched he ſent for the principal allies, and aſſured them he 
would have ſuch a fleet at ſea that ſummer, as ſhould 
two be ſuperior to the naval force of all his enemies, and he 
itime was punctual to his promiſe before the expiration of the 
1 the year. | | | | 
\fede- e) But when he perceived, that while he was thus 
ive at employed an Pheenicia, Caſſander gained upon him by 
s Oil- land in Aſia Minor, he marched thither with part of his 
hem. troops, and left the reſt with his fon Demetrius, who 
; for was then but twenty-two. years of age, to defend Syria 
olemy and Phoenicia againſt Ptolemy. This Demetrius will 
be 
oo. 


G) A. M. 3691, Ant. J. C. 313. 
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be much celebrated in the ſequel of this hiſtory, and 
thall ſoon point out his particular character. 

() Tyre was then reduced to the laſt extremities ; 
the fleet of Antigonus cut off all communication of pro- 
viſions, and the city was ſoon obliged to capitulate. The 
garriſon which Ptolemy had there, obtained permiflion 
to march out with all their effects, and the inhabitants 
were promiſed the enjoyment of theirs without mo- 
leſtation. Andronicus, who commanded at the ſiege, 
was tranfported with gaining a place of ſuch import- 
ance on any conditions whatever; and eſpecially after a 
ſiege which had harraſſed his troops ſo exceedingly tor 

fifteen months. | 
It was no longer than nineteen years before this event, 
that Alexander had deſtroyed this city, in ſuch a manner 
as made it natural to believe it would require whole 
ages to re-eftabliſh it; and yet in ſo ſhort a time it be- 
came capable of ſuſtaining this new ſiege, which laſted 
more than as long again as that of Alexander. This 
circumſtance diſcovers the great reſources derived from 
commerce; for this was- the only expedient by which 
Tyre roſe out of its ruins, and recovered moſt of its 
former ſplendour. This city was then the center of all 
the traffick of the Eaſt and Welt. 

(i) Demetrius, who now began to be known, and 
will for the future be ſurnamed Poliorcetes*, which ſig- 
nifies taker of cities, was the ſon of Antigonus. He was 
finely made, and of uncommon beauty. A plealing 
ſweetneſs, blended with gravity, was viſible in his aſpect ?, 
and he had an air of ſerenity, intermixed with ſomething 
which carried awe along with it. Vivacity of youth 
in him was tempered with a majeſtick mein, and an wr 
truely royal and heroick. The ſame mixture was like- 


qualified to charm and aſtoniſh, When he had no atfui:: 


ty 


(5) Diod. I. xIx. p. 703. (i) Plut. in Demet. p. 889, $85. 
The word ts derived from WOA + T3 yae au 73 x4 giv 15 Sa; B. t 
een, ts befiege a City, whyſe rent is pod A Ag eiys, » u re * 
reh, à city, and £:x©-, a fence, A zragw x, Tape JUS cen TO reman; i 
trench, a butwarks | EATON» V Hach C2/41v7! 6+ 
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to tranſact, his intercourſe with his friends was en- 
chanting. Nothing could equal the ſumptuoſity inſe- 


3 parable from his feaſts, luxury, and his whole manner 
0- ot living; and it may be juſtly ſaid, that he was the 
he moſt voluptuous and delicate of all princes. On the 
on other hand, as alluring as all theſe ſoft pleaſures miglit 
Uts | appear to him, when he had any enterpriſe to undertake, 
0- he was the moſt active and vigilant of mankind: nothing 
Je, but his patience and aſſiduity in fatigue were equal to 
rt- his vivacity and courage. Such is the character of the 
Ta young prince who now begins to appear upon the ſtage 
for of action. 

Mlutarch remarks in him, as a peculiarity which 
nt, diſtinguiſhed him from the other princes of his time, 
ner his profound reſpect for his parents, which neither flowed 
ole from affectation or ceremony, but was ſincere and real, 
be- and the growth of the heart itſelf. Antigonus, on his 
[ted part, had a tenderneſs and affection for his ſon, that was 
his truely paternal, and extended even to familiarity, though 
"OM without any diminution of the authority of the ſovereign 
üch and the father; and this created an union and confidence 
us between them entirely free from all fear and ſuſpicion. 
all Plutarch relates an inſtance of it to this effect. One 

day, when Antigonus was engaged in giving audience 
and to ſome ambaſſadors, Demetrius, returning from the 
ſig- chaſe, advanced into the great hall, where he ſaluted his 
was tather with a kiſs, and then ſeated himſelf at his ſide, 


with darts in his hand. Antigonus had juſt given the 
ambaſſadors their anſwer, but he ordered them to be 
introduced a ſecond time; You may likewiſe inform your 
majflers (ſaid he) of the manner in which my fon and I live 
together. Intimating thereby, that he was not afraid to 
let his ſon approach Bo with arms*, and that this good 
intelligence, that ſubſiſted between him and his ſon, con- 
ſtituted the greateſt ſtrength of his dominions, at the ſame 
time that it affected him with the moſt ſenſible pleaſure. 
But to return to our ſubject. 

| Antigonus 


* Neither the Greeks nor Romani ever wore arms but in war, er when 
they united, 
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(e) Antigonus having paſſed into Aſia, ſoon ſtopped 
the progreſs of Caſſander's arms, and preſſed him fo 
vigoroully, that he obliged him to come to an accom- 
modation, on very honourable terms; but the treaty was 
hardly concluded before he repented of his acceſſion to 
it, and broke it, by demanding ſuccours of Ptolemy and 
Seleucus, and renewing the war. The violation of 
- treaties were conſidered as nothing, by the generality of 
thoſe princes whoſe hiſtory I am now writing. Theſe 
_ unworthy expedients, which are juſtly thought diſhonour- 

able in private perſons, appeared to thoſe as ſo many 
circumſtances eſſential to their glory. They applauded 
themſelves for their perfidious meaſures, as if they had 
been inſtances of their abilities in government, and were 
never ſenſible that ſuch proceedings would teach their 
troops to be wanting in their fidelity to them, and leave 
them deſtitute of any pretext of complaint againſt their 
own ſubjects, who, by revolting from their authority, 
only trod in the ſame paths which they themſelves had 
already marked out. By ſuch contagious examples, a 
Whole age is ſoon corrupted, and learns to renounce, 


becauſe that which is once become common, no longer 
appears ſhameful. . 

The renewal of this * detained Antigonus in thoſe 
parts longer than he- Hfftended, and afforded Ptolemy an 
opportunity of obtaining conſiderable advantages over 
him in another quarter. 

(J) He firſt failed with his fleet to the ifle of Cyprus, 
and reduced the greateſt part of it to his obedience. 


Nicocles, King of Pathos, one of the cities of that 


alliance with Antigonus, a year or two after. Ptolemy 
received intelligence of this proceeding, and, in order 
to prevent the other princes from imitating his example, 
he ordered ſome of his officers in Cyprus to deſtroy him; 
but they being unwilling to execute thar commitbon 
themſelves, earneſtly intreated Nicocles to prevent it by 

| | a vo- 


) Diod. I. xix, P. 10. (0 Ibid, 1-xx. P. 761, 


without a bluſh, all ſentiments of honour and probity, 


iſland, ſubmitted to him like the Teſt, but made a ſecret 
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ed 2 voluntary death. The unhappy prince conſented to 
lo WW the propoſal, and, ſeeing himſelf utterly deſtitute of 
n- WW deifence, became his. own executioner. But though 
as WE Ptolemy had commanded thoſe officers to treat the 
to (Queen Axithea, and the other princeſſes whom they 
nd tound in the palace of Nicocles, with the reſpect due to 
of Wl their rank, yet they could not prevent them from fol- 
of Wt lowing the example of the unfortunate King. The 
ele Queen, after ſhe had ſlain her daughters with her own 
ur- hands, and exhorted the other princeſſes not to ſurvive 


any the calamity by which their unhappy brother fell, plunged 


ded her dagger into her own boſom. The death of theſe 
had princeſles was ſucceeded by that of their huſbands, who, 
ere before they flew themſelves, ſet fire to the four corners 
heir of the palace. Such was the dreadful and bloody ſcene 
ave which was acted at Cyprus. 
heir Ptolemy, after he once became maſter of that iſland, 
rity, made a deſcent into Syria, and from thence proceeded 
had to Cilicia, where he acquired great ſpoils, and took a 
8, 4 large number of priſoners, whom he carried with him 
nee, into Egypt. Seleucus imparted to him, at his return, 
bity, a project for regaining Syria and Phaenicia, and the 
Nger execution of it was agreed to be undertaken. Ptolemy 
accordingly marched thither in perſon with a fine army, 
thole alter he had happily ſuppreſſed a revolt which had been 
y an kindled among the Cyreneans, and found Demetrius at 
over Gaza, who oppoſed his entrance into that place. This 
occalioned a ſharp engagement, in which Ptolemy was at 
prus, aſt victorious. Demetrius had five thouſand of his men 
ence. killed, and eight thouſand more made priſoners: he like- 
F that wiſe loſt his tents, his treaſure, and all his equipage, and 
ſecret was obliged to retreat as far as Azotus, and from thence 
olemy to Tripoli, a city of Phoenicia, on the frontiers of Upper 
order Syria, and to abandon all Phoenicia, Paleſtine and Cce- 
raple, * to Ptolemy. 5 
him; efore his departure from Azotus, he deſired leave to 
a;thon bury the dead, which Ptolemy not only granted, but 
it by alſo ſent him back all his equipage, tents, furniture, 


lriends, and domeſticks, without any ranſom, and cauſed 
it 
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it to be declared to him, That they ought net t9 male 
war againſt each other for riches, 4 for glory; and it 
was impoſſible for. a Pagan to think better. May we 
not likewiſe ſay, that he uttered his real ſentiments? 
Demetrius, touched with ſo obliging an inſtance of ge- 
neroſity, immediately begged of the gods not to leave him 
long indebted to Ptolemy for ſo great a benefaction, but 
do furnith him with an opportunity of returning hun one 
of a like nature, | . 

Ptolemy ſent the reſt of the priſoners into Egypt, to 
ſerve him in his fleet, and then purſued his conquelts, 
All the coaſts of Phoenicia ſubmitted to him except the 
city of Tyre; upon which he ſent a ſecret meſſage to 
Andronicus, the governor of that place, and one of the 
braveſt officers of Antigonus, and the moſt attached to 
the ſervice of his maſter; to induce him to abandon the 
city with a good grace, and not oblige him to beſiege it 
in form. Andronicus, who depended on the Tyrians 
fidelity to Antigonus, returned a haughty, and even an 
inſulting and contemptuous anſwer to Ptolemy ; but he 
was deceived in his expeQations, for the garriſon and 
inhabitants compelled him to ſurrender. He then ima- 
gined himſelf inevitably loſt, and that nothing could 
make a conqueror forget the inſolence with which he had 
treated him; but he was deceived again. The King ot 
Egypt, inſtead of making any repriſals upon an officer who 
had inſulted him with ſo much indignity, made it 2 
kind of duty to engage him in his ſervice by the regard 
4 profeſſed for him when he was introduced to ſalute 

im. 

Demetrius was not diſcouraged with the loſs of the 
battle, as a young prince who had been ſo unfortunate 
in his firſt enterpriſe, might naturally have been; but he 
employed all his attention in raiſing freſh troops and 
making new preparations, with all the ſteadineſs and 
reſolution of a conſummate general habituated to the art 
of war, and to the inconſtancy and viciſſitudes of arms; 
in a word, he fortified the cities, and was continually 
exerciſing his ſoldiers. 
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battle, without any viſible emotion, and he coldly 
aud. Ptolemy has defeated boys, but he ſhall ſoon have 
bien le deal with; and as he was unwilling to abate 
che courage and ardour of his fon, he complied with 
his requeſt of making a ſecond trial of his forces againſt 
E Ptolemy. ; 

; Some time after this event, Cilles, Ptolemy's 


he had entertained a very contemptible opinion of him 
rom his defeat: but Demetrius, who had known how 
to derive advantages from his misfortune, and was now 
become more circumſpect. and attentive, fell upon him 
when he leaſt expected it, and made himſelf maſter of 
his camp and all his baggage, took ſeven thouſand of his 


carried off a great booty. The glory and riches De- 
metrius had acquired by this victory, affected him leſs 
than the pleaſure of being in a condition to acquit him- 
ſelf with reſpect to his enemy, and return the obligation 
he had received from him. He would not, however, 
act 1n this manner by his own authority, but wrote an 
account of the whole affair to his father, who permitted 
him to act as he ſhould judge proper. Upon which he 
immediately ſent back Cilles, with all his friends, laden 
with magnificent preſents, and all the baggage he had 
taken. There is certainly ſomething very noble in 
contending *with an enemy in this generous manner; 
and it was a diſpoſition ſtill more eſtimable, eſpecially 


Wo! glory, to depend entirely upon his father, and to 
- no meaſures in ſuch a conjuncture without conſulting 

im. 8 | 
) Seleucus, after the victory obtained over Demetrius 
it Gaza, had obtained a thouſand foot, and three hundred 
horſe from Ptolemy, and proceeded with this ſmall eſcort 
| | to 


» 


(m) A. M. 3693. Ant. . C. 71. Diod. I, ur. . 72 © 
(n) Ibid, p. 726—7a$, J , | e 


Antigonus received intelligence of the loſs of that 


licutenant, arrived with a numerous army, fully per- 
ſuaded that he ſhould drive Demetxus out of Syria; for 


men priſoners, even ſeiſed him with his own hands, and 


in a young and victorious prince, to make it a point 
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to the Eaſt, with an intention to re-enter Babylon, 
When he arrived at Carre, in Meſopotamia, he made 
the Macedonian garrifon join his troops, partly by con- 
ſent, and partly by compulſion. As ſoon as his approach 
to Babylon was known, his ancient ſubjects came in 
great numbers to range themſelves under his enſigns, for 
the moderation of his government had rendered him 
greatly beloved in that province; whilit the ſeverity of 
Aͤntigonus was univerſally deteſted. The people were 
charmed at his return, and the hopes of his re-eſtabliſh- 
ment. When he arrived at Babylon, he found the gates 
open, and was received with the general acclamations of 
the people. Thoſe who favoured the party of Anti- 
gonus, retired into the caſtle ; but as Seleucus was maſter 
of the city, and the affections of the people, he ſoon 
made himſelf maſter of that fortreſs, and there found his 
children, friends, and domeſticks, whom Antigonus had 
detained priſoners in that place from the retreat of Se- 
leucus into Egypt. 

It was immediately judged neceſſary to raiſe a good 
army to deferd theſe acquiſitions, and he was hardly re- 
inſtated in Babylon, before Nicanor, the governor of 
Media, under Antigonus, was upon his march to diſlodge 
him. Seleucus having received intelligence of his mo- 
tion, palled the Tigris, in order to confront him, and he 
had the good fortune to ſurpriſe him in a diſadvantageous 
poſt, where he aſſaulted his camp by night, and entirely 
defeated his army. Nicanor was compelled to fly, with 
a ſmall number of his friends, and to croſs the deſerts 
before he could arrive at the place where Antigonus then 


was. All the troops, who had eſcaped from the defeat, 


declared for Seleucus, either through a diſſatisfaction in 
the ſervice of Antigonus, or elſe from the apprehenſions 
of the conqueror. Seleucus was now maſter of a fine 
army, which he employed in the conqueſt of Media and 
Suſiana, with the other adjacent provinces, by which 
means he rendered himſelf very powerful. 
of his government, his juſtice, equity, and humanity 0 
all his ſubjeQs, contributed principally to the eſtablilh- 
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ON, 


ade vantageous it is for a prince to treat his people in that 
0- manner, and to poſſeſs their affections. He arrived in 
75 his own territories with a handful of men, but the love 
; 5 of his people was equivalent to an army, and he not only 
Is: aſſembled a vaſt body of them about him in a ſhort time, 
a but they were likewiſe rendered invincible by their 
| affection for him. | 


wy (o) With this entry into Babylon, commences the fa- 


mous Era of the Seleucides, received by all the people 
; of the Eaſt, as well Pagans as Jews, Chriſtians, and 
at Mahommedans. The Jews called it the Ara of Con- 


FACS 


5 tracts, becauſe when they were ſubjected to the govern- 
Con ment of the Syro- Macedonian Kings, they were obliged 
1 his to inſert it into the dates of their contracts and other 


civil writings. The Arabians ſtyle it the Ara of Bi- 
cornus, intimating Seleucus thereby, according to ſome 
authors, who declare that the ſculptors repreſented him 
with two horns of an ox on his head, becauſe this prince 


8 had 
Se- 


2 was ſo ſtrong, that he could ſeiſe that animal by the 
A g horns and ſtop him ſhort in his full career. The two 
3 books of the Maccabees call it the Ara of the Greeks, 
| * and uſe it in their dates; with this difference, however, 
1d he chat the firſt of theſe books repreſents it as beginning in 
eos e ſpring, the other, in the autumn of the ſame year. 
in The thirty-one years of the reign aſcribed to Seleucus, 
xl begin at this period. | 

fe 4 ) Antigonus was at Celænæ, when he received in- 
e telſigence of the victory obtained by his ſon Demetrius 
feat MN” the troops of Ptolemy; and immediately ad- 
en in anced to Syria, in order to fecure all the advantages 
T chat were preſented to him by that event. He croſſed 
2 55 mount Taurus, and joined his ſon, whom he tenderly 
a E 1 Wh raced at the firſt interview, ſhedding at the. ſame 
er ume tears of joy. Ptolemy, being ſenſible that he 
2 was not ſtrong enough to oppoſe the united forces 
1 [ot the father and ſon, reſolved to demoliſh the for- 
a uhcations of Aca, Joppa, Samaria, and Gaza; after 
* 1 which 


{o) A. M. 3693. Ant. J. C. 311. ) Diod, I. xix. p. 729. 


ment of his power; and he was then ſenſible how ad- 
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which he retired into Egypt, with the greateſt part of footi 
the riches of the country, and a numerous train of the num 
inhabitants. In this manner was all Pheenicia, Judaa, U 
and Cceloſyria, ſubjected a ſecond time to the power of Syria 
Antigonus. | 4 again 
(4) The inhabitants of theſe provinces who were made 
carried off by Ptolemy, followed him more out of in- quere 
clination, than by any conſtraint; and the moderation Thei 
and humanity with which he always treated thoſe who WM becau 
ſubmitted to his government, had gained their hearts ſo a deſe 
effectually, that they were more pil arm of living under place, 
him in a foreign country, than to continue ſubje& in WM Arabs 
their own to Antigonus, from whom they had no ex- teated 
pectations of ſo gentle a treatment. They were like. him c 
wiſe ſtrengthened in this reſolution by the advantageous WM Þack t 
propoſals of Ptolemy ; for, as he then intended to make MM '1gomn 
Alexandria the capital of Egypt, it was very eaſy to dra ]Wjultice 
the inhabitants thither, where he offered them extravr- Wi Antige 
dinary privileges and immunities. He, therefore, fettlel Wigs; 
in that city moſt of thoſe who followed him on this che cor 
occaſion, among whom was a numerous body of 'Jews, cha 
Alexander had formerly placed many of that nation there; MPnnce 
but Ptolemy, in his return from one of his firſt expe- r vert. 
ditions, planted a much greater number in that city than Nbeſt tre 
Alexander himſclf, and they there found a fine country, Nack v 


and a powerful protection. The rumour of theſe ad- 
vantages being propagated through all Judza, rendered 


many more of the inhabitants deſirous of eſtabliſhing Hetrius 
themſelves at Alexandria, and they accompliſhed that f Baby 
deſign upon this occaſion. Alexander had granted the e him 
Jews who ſettled there, under his govermnent, the ſame ppoſe 
rivileges as were enjoyed by the Macedonians ; and Heer d 
*tolemy purſued the ſame conduct with reſpe to this Nin hin 
new colony. In a word, he ſettled ſuch a number af At. 
them there, that the quarter inhabited by the Jews almoſt Nections, 
formed an entire city of itſelf. A large body of Sa- Baby 
maritans alſo eſtabliſhed themſelves there, on * lame ntered : 
footing 
(%) Joſeph. Antig. I. xii. c, 1. & contr. Appian I. i. & ii. {r) Diod. 
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footing with the Jews, and increaſed exceedingly in 
numbers. | | 

(r) Antigonus, after he had repoſſeſſed himſelf of 
Syria and Judza, ſent Athenæus, one of his generals, 
againſt the Nabathzan Arabs, a nation of robbers, who 
made ſeveral inroads into the country he had newly con- 
quered, and had lately carried off a very large booty. 
Their capital city was Petra, fo called by the Greeks, 
becauſe it was ſituated on a high rock, in the middle of 
a deſert country. Athenæus made himſelf maſter of the 
place, and likewiſe of the ſpoils depoſited in it; but the 
Arabs attacked him by ſurpriſe in his retreat, and de- 
feated the greateſt part of his troops; they likewiſe killed 
him on the ſpot, regained all the booty, and carried it 
back to Petra, from whence they wrote a letter to An- 
tigonus, who was then in Syria, complaining of the in- 
jultice with which they had been treated by Athenzus. 
Antigonus pretended at firſt to di ſapprove his proceed- 
ings; but as foon as he had aſſembled his troops, he gave 
the command of them to his ſon Demetrius, with orders 


to chaſtiſe the inſolence of thoſe robbers: but as this 
prince found it impracticable to force them in their retreat, 


or re-take Petra, he contented himfelf with making the 
belt treaty he could with this people, and then marched 
back with his troops. | | 


(s) Antigonus, upon the intelligence he received of 


metrius thither at the head of an army, to drive him out 
{ Babylon, and diſpoſſeſs him of that province, while 
e himſelf advanced to the coaſts of Afia Minor, to 
dppole the operations of the confederate princes, whoſe 
power daily increaſed. He likewiſe ordered his ſon to 
on him, after he had executed his commiſſion in the 
alt, Demetrius, in conformity to his father's di- 
ections, aſſembled the army at Damaſcus, and marched 
0 Babylon; and as Seleucus was then in Media, he 
ntered the city without any oppoſition. Patroclus, who 


fr) Djod. 1. xix. p. 730—733. (s) A, M, 36 3. Ant. | 0 23 11. 
vol, p. 735» 736. Plut. in Demctr. p. 891. : | r 


he ſucceſs of Seleucus in the Eaſt, ſent his ſon De- 
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had been entruſted with the government of that city hy 
Seleucus, finding himſelf not ſtrong enough to reſi 
Demetrius, retired with his troops into the marſhes, 
where the rivers, canals, and fens that covered him, made 
the approach impracticable. He had the precaution, 
when E left Babylon, to cauſe the inhabitants alſo to 
retire from thence, who all ſaved themſelves; ſome on 
the other ſide of the Tigris, others in the deſerts and the 
reſt in places of ſecurity. 
Demetrius cauſed the caſtles to be attacked, of which 
there were two in Babylon, very large, and ſtrengthened 
with good garriſons on the two oppoſite banks of the 
Euphrates. One of theſe he took, and placed in it 1 
garriſon of ſeven thouſand men. The other ſuſtainel 
the ſiege till Antigonus ordered his fon to join him, 
This prince, ene ar left Archælaus, one of the prin- 
cipal officers of the army, with a thouſand horſe, and 
hve thouſand foot, to continue the ſiege, and marchel 
with the reſt of the troops into Aſia Minor, to re-inforce 
his father, | 
Before his departure, he cauſed Babylon to be plun- 
dered; but this action proved very detrimental to his 
father's affairs, and attached the inhabitants more than 
ever to Seleucus ; even thoſe who, till then, had eſpouled 
the intereſt of Antigonus, never imagined that the city 
would be treated in that manner, and looked upon tlis 
pillage as an act of deſertion, and a formal declaratio! 
of his having entirely abandoned them. This induct 
them to turn their thoughts to an accomodation wil 
Seleucus, and they accordingly went over to his part) 
by which means Seleucus, upon his return, which im. 
mediately followed the departure of Demetrius, had 10 
difficulty to drive out the few troops that Demetrius hai 
left in the city, and he retook the caſtle they had poſleſſcd, 
When this event was accompliſhed, he eſtabliſhed li 
authority in ſuch a ſolid manner, that nothing was Ci 
pable of ſhaking it. This, therefore, is the epocha t 
which the Babylonians refer the foundation of his kin; 
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/ by dom, though all the other nations of Afia place it fix 
refit months ſooner, and in the preceding year. | 
ſhes, ) Demetrius, upon his arrival in Aſia Minor 
nave WB obliged Ptolemy to raiſe the ſiege of Halicarnaſſus, and 
tion, WF this event was ſucceeded by a treaty of peace between 
o to the confederate princes and Antigonus; by which it was 
- 05 fiipulated, that Caſſander ſhould have the management 
d the of the Macedonian affairs, .till Alexander, the fon of 
| Roxana, was of age to reign. Lylimachus was to have 
which Thrace; Ptolemy, Egypt; and the frontiers of Libya, 
bene! with Arabia, and all Alia, was allotted to Antigomis. All 
F the the cities of Greece were likewiſe to enjoy their liberty; 
\ it's but this accommodation was of no long duration : and 
rained indeed it is ſurpriſing, that princes, fo well acquaintad 
"has with each other, and ſenſibſe that the ſacred lolemnity 
> prin of oaths was only employed for their mutual deluſion. 
e, and {ſhould expect any ſucceſs from an expedient that ha 
arched been practiſed ſo frequently in vain, and was then {0 
inforce much in diſgrace. This treaty was hardly conchided, 


before each party complained of infractions, and hoit;- 


; plun- lities were renewed. The true reaſon was, the ex- 
to his traordinary power of Antigonus, which daily jncreafcd, 
re that and became, ſo formidable to the other three, that they 
ſpouſe were incapable of enjoying any ſatisfaction, till they had 
the cit reduced him. ä | To | 
pon tli It was manifeſt that they were only ſollicitous ſor ther; 
-laration Wil © intereſt, and had no regard for the family of Alex- 
induced dcr. The Macedonians began to be impatient ; and 
nw &clared aloud, that it was tune tor them 10 cauſe {lrs 
s part hes. Alexander to appear upon the itage of action, a8 
ich im- ie Was then tourteen years of age, and to bring him out 
had 10 Of priſon, in order to make him acquainted with tlie 


3 . "a . R 
trius half ate of his affairs. Catlander, who foreſaw in this pro- 
aſe. ceeding, the deſtruction of his own meaſures, cauſed the 


F ſhed bis young King and his mother Roxana, to be ſecretly put 
„was cr. death, in the caſtle of Amphipholis, where he had 
epoche tined them for ſome years. 


his king 


0M s Polyſperchon, 
dom, 8 


(.) Died. L xize p. 739. Plat, in Demet, f. 893, 
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Caſſander, and made the people ſenſible of the enormous 
wickedneſs of this action, with a view of rendering him 
odious to the Macedonians, and entirely ſupplant him in 
their affections. As he had then no thoughts of re- 
entering Macedonia, from whence he had been driven 


by Caſſander, he affected an air of great zeal for the 


houſe of Alexander, and in order to render it apparent, 
he cauſed Hercules, another ſon of Alexander by Barſina, 
the widow of Memnon, and who was then about ſeven- 
teen years of age, to be brought from Pergamus, upon 
which he himſelf advanced with an army, and propoſed 
to the Macedonians, to place him upon the throne. 
Caſſander was terrified at this proceeding, and repreſented 
to him, at an interview between them, that he was preparing 
to raiſe himſelf a maſter; but that it would be more for 
his intereſt to remove Hercules out of the way, and ſecure 
the ſovereignty of Greece to himſelf, offering, at the ſame 
time, his own aſſiſtance for that purpoſe. This diſcourſe 
eaſily prevailed upon him to ſacrifice the young prince to 


Caſſander, as he was now perſuaded that he ſhould derive 
great advantages from his death. Hercules, therefore, 


and his mother, ſuffered the ſame fate from him the next 
year, as Roxana and her fon had before from Cat- 
ſander, and each of theſe wretches ſacrificed, in his 
mirn, an heir of the crown, in order to ſhare it between 
themſelves. | | 

As there was now no prince of Alexander's houſe 


left, each of them retained his government with the 


authority of a ſovereign, and were perſuaded that they 
had effectually ſecured their acquiſitions, by the murder 
of thoſe princes who alone had a lawful title fo them, 
even congratulating themſelves for having extinguiſhed 
in their own minds all remains of reſpect tor the memory 
of Alexander, their maſter and benefactor, which till 
then had held their hands. 
behold an action ſo perfidious, and, at the ſame time, ſo 

ſhameful 


.) A. NM. 3694. Ant. J. C. 310. Diod. I. xz. p. 760, 761, & 766, 765. 


(u) Polyſperchon, who governed in Peloponneſus, took 
this opportunity to declare openly againſt the conduct of 


Who, without horror, could 


princeſs, 
the wars 
and, for 
out as A 
treat her 
al artful 
er Over 
r to 2 
preſence, 
rinceſs h 


(z) 


vided they conduce to their ends. 
(x) Ptolemy having commenced the war anew, toak 


but Demetrius ſoon regained what his father had loſt in 
Cilicia; and the other generals of Antigonus had the 
fame ſucceſs againſt thoſe of Ptolemy, who did not 
command this expedition in perſon. Cyprus was now 
the only territory where Ptolemy preſerved his conqueſts; 
for when he had cauſed Nicocles, King of Paphos, to 
ſuffer death, he entirely cruſhed the party of Antigonus 
in that ifland. 

() In order to obtain ſome compenſation for what 
he had loſt in Cilicia, he invaded Pamphylia, Lycia, and 


ſeveral places from Antigonus. 

(2) e then ſailed into the Ægean ſea, and made him- 
ſelf maſter of the ifle of Andros; after which he took 
5 Corinth, and ſome other cities. 

uring his continuance in thoſe parts, he formed an 
intimate correſpondence with Cleopatra, the ſiſter of 
Alexander, who had eſpouſed Alexander King of Epirus, 
and at whoſe nuptials Philip had been aſſaſſinated. This 


ouſe rinceſs, after the death of her conſort, who was ſlain in 
ne he wars of Italy, had continued in a ſtate of widowhood, 
they and, for ſeveral years, had reſided at Sardis in Lydia; 
ox but as Antigonus, who was maſter of that city, did not 
3 treat her with any extraordinary reſpect, Ptolemy made 
Qed n artful improvement of her diſcoment, in order to gain 
mon er over to his intereſt, Wich this intention he invited 
u till r to an interview, in hopes of deriving, from her 

preſence, ſome advantages againſt Antigonus. The 


(x) Diod. 1. xx. p. 760, 00 Ibid. p. 966. 
* A. M. 369d. Aut. J. C. gov. Diod. p. 79 775» 
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ſhameful and baſe! But ſuch was the inſenſibility of them 
both, that they were equally forward to felicitate them- 
ſelves on the ſucceſs of an impious confederacy, which 
ended in the effuſion of their maſter's blood. The blackeſt 
of all crimes never coſt the ambitious any remorſe, pro- 


ſeveral cities from Antigonus in Cilicia, and other parts; 


ſome other provinces of Aſia Minor, where he took 


rinceſs had already ſet out, but the governor of Sardis 
F 2 cauſed 
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100 | 
caufed her to be ſtoppcd, and immediately brouc}:: Wl ow 
back, by the commend of Antigonus, and then e- Bl wih. 
+ cretly.de{iroycd her. Antigonus, ſoon alter this event, WW Caue 
Came to Sardis, where he ordered all the women, Who 1 
had been inſtrumental in her murder, to be procecded 4 
againſt. | t „„ Pt 
We may hexe: pchold with zadmiration, how heavily gover 
| the arm of the Almighty fell upon the race of Alexander, © 
and With what ſeverity it purfuel te [mal remains ol n 
üs farally, and all thoſe who had the misfortune to be juſt i 
8 any wat relnted to that famous conqueror, whole favour afteni 
Vas ardently courted by all the world a few years before. lt x 
A fatal cuſe conſumed his whole family, and avenged ki. 
pom it all che acts of violence which had been committed imo 
by that prince. God even uſed che miniſtration of his of thi 
. _ Courtiers, oſlicers, and domeſticks, to render the ſeverity Liby: 
of his judgments viſible to all mankind; who, by theſe tim; 
- means, received ſome kind of reparation for the calamities empit 
they had ſuffered from Alexander. 3 Poker 
Antigonus, though he was the miniſter of the deity in WF who, 
the, execution of his juſt decrees, Was not the leſs criminal as 
on that account, becauſe he only acted from motives of appre 
ambition and cruelty, which, in the event, filled him contir 
With all imaginable horror, and Which he withed be his ut 
could be capable of concealing from the obſervation 0i Ag 
mankind. He celebrated the funeral of Cleopatra wit Attic: 
extraordinary magnificence, hoping, by this plauſible I Ophe 
exterior, to dazzle the eyes of the publick, and avoid conqu 
the hatred due to ſo black a crime. But fo deep a ſtan Bi {> gra 

of hypocriſy as this, uſually diſcovers the crime i jabous ot tw 

to conccal, and only increaſes the juſt horror the but h 
world generally entertains far thoſe who have committed Bi wretc} 

it. by 3 oy 7 ſlain, 
This barbarous and unmanly action was not the only hiſtor) 

one that Antigonus committed. Seleucus and Ptolem what | 

- raiſed the ſuperſtructure of their power ON the clementoler 
and juſtice with which they governed their people; an End | 

by cheſe expedients, eſtabliſhed laſting empires, which Atmen 


&ontiuucd in their families for ſeveral generations: | 


4 


* 
5 


4 rn why i A ; Agrees all obſtacles to his deſigns, 
Withou e 1euit rega TTHS ' f f a 
regard to jnitice or humanity; in con- 


0 . 5 
CT IE Rn hon 
| ; | - he had luppor imſe a 5 
e hin, he loſt both liſe and 5 . 1 N 135 
ao Ptolemy! ö with all the wildom and moderation of his 
lor, 8 was not ſecure from revolts. The treachery 
o. 0 f COON GOTO of Libya and Cyscnaica, who 
de formed an inſurrection much about this time, gave him a 
Fa wp g's 005 but it happened very fortunately to be 
YO rainy 0 with no ſiniſtereffecł This otficer had ſerved 
* * _ oy 3 and, after the death of that pritice”, 
95 —_ rang - e __— 61 Ptolemy, whom he followed 
| bis of the * | rich _ r alted him with the command 
erity Fan p 4 0 ich was intended for the reduction of 
ole wag Sd = 2 pres that had been allotted to 
nities 5 . Wh gypt and Arabia, in the partition of the 
05 rin en thoſe two provinces were ſubdued, 
0 i . * government of them upon Ophellas, 
, eee 8 enſible that this prince was too much 
es 0 apprehenſions Pal gown Demet ur, to give him any 
Ii ent 6 Fog rendered himſelf independent, and 
24 „„ e PRO TEN 
ion of | A IR Kin . 1 
_—_ At. 8 10 e he & 5 Sicily, having marched into 
aufe Ophellas in his ink t. Wm eee ed enge 
| avoid conqueſt of all 7 , and promiſed to alſiſt him in the 
a {tan N ſo grateful fal, e 
labous of twenty Ry 11253 al, joined Agathocles with an army 
or the but he had © and men in the Carthaginian territories ; 
ami: retch arce arrive there, before the perfidious 
55 ch, 2 had drawn him thither, cauſed him to bo 
„ .. ev. - I 
Polen!) bit amine "i is black in will. inform the reader, in 
lemenC Ptolemy 55 on * e of treachery ſucceeded. 
le; ander 1 1 bh of ns (the Libgg 
Ri Atmen: 7 vile ot the latter was at, 
4 1 \thenian lady of UNCOMMON beauty ; - her name Pp 
: F3 Eurydice, 
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Eurydice, and ſhe was deſcended from Miltiades. 
Atter the death of her huſband, ſhe returned to Athens, 


where Demetrius ſaw her the following year, and efpoulcd 
her. 


Sect. VII. DremMETRIUs, the fon of ANTIGONusS, 
befieges and takes Athens, and eſtabliſhes a demicracy 
in that city, DEMETRIUS PHALEREUS, who com- 
manded there, retires to Thebes. He is condemned i. 

ſuffer death, and his ſtatues are thravn down. He re. 

tires into figypt. The exceſſrve honcurs rendered by the 

Athenians te ANTIGONUS and his ſon DEMETR1Us, 
This latter obtains a great naval victory over PTo- 
- LEMY, takes Salamina, and makes himſelf maſter of all 

the ifland of Cyprus. ANTIGONUS and DEMETRIUS 

aſſume the title of Kings after this victory, wid their 
example is followed by the other princes. ANTIGONUS 
forms an enterpriſe againſt Egypt, which proves un- 
| Jucceſful. © 


{a) Pe ngragie! » and Demetrius had formed a 
II deſign to reſtore liberty to all Greece, which 
was kept in a kind of flavery by Callander, Ptolemy, 
and Polyſperchon: Theſe confederate princes, in order 
to ſubject the Greeks, had judged it expedient to eſtabliſh 
ariſtocracy in all the cities they conquered. This is the 
overnment of the rich and 3 and correſponds, 
he moſt of any, with regal authority. Antigonus, to 
engage the people in his intereſt, had recourſe to a con- 
trary method, by ſubſtituting a democracy, which more 
effectually ſoothed the inclination of the Greeks, by 
lodging the power in the hands of the people. This 
conduct was a renovation of the policy which had been 
ſo frequently employed againſt the Lacedæmonians, by 
the Athenians and Perſians, that had always ſucceeded; 
and it was impoſſible for it to be ineffectual in this con- 
juncture, if ſupported by a good army. Antigonus 
could not enter upon his meaſures in a better manner, 
than by opening the ſcene with the ſignal of Aue e 
: | 1berty 

(.) A. M. 3698. Ant. J. C. 306. Plut in Demetr. p. $892—894. , 
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liberty in Athens; which was not only the moſt jea- 
lous, but was likewile at the head of all the other re- 
publicks, N „„ 

When the ſiege of Athens had been reſolved upon, 
Antigonus was told by one of his friends, that if he ſhould 
happen to take the city, he ought to keep it for himſelf, 
as the key of all Greece; but he entirely rejected that 
propotal, and replied, ©* "That the beſt and ſtrongeſt key 
„which he knew, was the friendſhip of the people; and 
„that Athens being in a manner the light by which all 
« the world ſteered, would not fail to ſpread univerſally 
the glory of his actions.“ It is very ſurpriſing to ſec 
in what manner princes, who are very unjuſt and ſelf- 
intereſted, can ſometimes borrow the language of equity 
and generoſity, and are ſollicitous of doing themſelves 
honour, by alluming the appearance of virtues, to which, 
in reality, they are utter ſtrangers. = | 

Demetrius fet out for Athens with five thoufand 
talents, and a fleet of two hundred and fifty ſhips. De- 
metrius Phalereus had commanded in that city for the 
ſpace of ten years, in the name, and under the authority 
of Caſſander; and the republick, as I have already ob- 


ſerved, never experienced a juſter government, or enjoyed 
a feries of greater tranquillity and happineſs. Ihe 
citizens, in gratitude to his adminiſtration, had erected 


as many ſtatues to his honour, as there are days in the 
year, namely, three hundred and ſixty, for, at that time, 
the year, according to Pliny*, was limited to this 
; honour like this had never been 
accorded to any citizen. : 


When the fleet of Demetrius approached, all the 


tahabitants prepared for its reception, believing the ſhips 


belonged to Ptolemy ; but when the captains and prin- 
cipal officers, were at laſt undeceived, they immediately 
had recourſe to arms for their defence; every place was 
filled with tumult and confuſion, the Athenians being 
reduced to a ſudden and unexpected neceflity of repelling 
an enemy, who advanced upon them without being 
1 diſcovered, 


* Nordum anno hunc numerum dierum excedente. Pliny, l. xxxiv. c. 6, 
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delirous as he was to viſit it, he would nat fo rnuch 4 
| ; | | eat 
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diſcovered, and had already made a deſcent; for De- 
metrius had entered the port, which he {ound entirely 
open, and might caiily be diſtinguithed on ths deck of 
his galley, where with his hand he made a ſignal 
to the people to keep themſclves quiet, and afford him 
an audience, The tumult being then calmed, he cauſcy 
them to be informed aloud by a herald, who placed bin- 


ſelf at his ſide, That his father Antigonus had ſem 


« him under happy auſpices, to re-inſtate the Athepians 
„in the pollethow of their liberty, to drive the garriſon 
«« out of their citadel, and to re-eſtabliſh their laws, and 
© ancient plan of government.““« | 8 
The Athenians; at this proclamation, caſt ther 
bucklers down at their feet, and clapping their hands 
with loud aeclamations of joy, prelied Demetrius to 
&ſcend from his galley, and called him their preferver 
and bene factor. "Thoſe who were then with Demetrius 
Phalereus, were wunanimoully of opinion, that as the 
fon of Antigonus was already maſter of the city, it 
woukl be better to receive him, thought they ſhould even 
be certain that he would not perform any one article of 
what he had promiſed: upon which they immediately 


diſpatched ambaſſadors. to him with a tender oi their 


iubmimons. | 7 | 

Demetrins received them in a gracious manner, ard 
gave them à very favourable audience; and in order to 
'Canvince them of his good diſpolition towards them, he 
cave them Ariſtodemus of Miletus, one of his father's 
moſt intimate friends; as an heſtage, at their diſmiſſion. 
Ile was likewiſe careful to provide for the fafery of De- 
metrins Phalereus, who, in conſequence of | this revolu- 
tion, had more reaſon to be apprehenlive of his citizens, 
than cven of the enemies themſelves. The reputation 


and virtue of this great man had inſpired the young 


prince with the utmoſt reſpect fos his perſon; and be 
ſent him with a ſufficient guard to Thebes, in compliance 
with his own requeſt, He then told the Athenians, that 
he was determined. not to ſee their city; and that % 
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enter within the walls, till he had entirely freed the in- 1 
habitants from ſubjection by driving out th- garriſon. N 
that incroached upon their hberties, At the ſame time, 19 
he ordered a large ditch to be opened, and raiſed goodt 
intrenchments before the fortreſs of Munychia, to deprive [TY 
it of all commumication with the city ; after which he 1 
embarked for Megara, where Caſſander had placed a f 11 
ſtrong garriſon. | : & 
| When he arrived at that city, he was informed, that f 1 
6 Crateſipolis, the wife of Alexander, and Daughter of e 
a Polyſperchon, who was greatly celebrated for her beauty, 0 
i then reſided at Patræ, and was extremiely deſirous to ſec 1 
him, and be at his devotion. He therefore let his army borer). 
7 in the territories of Megara, and having ſelected a fall | bh | 
5 junnber of perſons, molt diſpoſed to attend him, he let 1 } 
0 out for Patræ ; and, when he had arrived within a {mall 1 
'T diſtance of that city, he ſecretly withdrew himſelf from | 
3s his people, and cauſed a pavilion to be crected in a pri- 
* vate place, that Crateſipolis might not be ſeen when the 
it came to him. A party of the enemies happening to be 
en appriſed of this imprudent proceeding, marched againſt 
of him when he leaſt expected ſuch a viſit, and he had. but 
ly jutt time to diſguiſe himſelf in a mean habit, and elude 
AY the danger by a precipitate flight; ſo that he was on the 
point of being taken in the molt ignominious manner, on 
id account of his incontinence. The enemy ſeiſed bis 
AC tent, with the riches that were in it⸗ 1 
he The city of Megara being taken, the ſoldiers demanded 
er's leave to plunder the iukabitants ; but the Athenians in- 
on. terceded for them fo effectually, that the city was ſaved. 
D* Demetrius drove out the garriſon of Callander, and re- 
dlu— witated Megara in its liberties. Stilpon “, a celebrated 
ens, , +) 
tion | : UDO Soi 0d 7 2241 9 f 
Jung * Megara Demetrius ceperat, cui e « 0 hoc. ipſum, . nihil __ 
cognomen Poliorcetes fuit. Ab hoc bonum putare quod-'eripi pöſſit 
d he Stilpon philoſophus interrogatus num Cogita nunc, an, hute quiſ quam! 
ance quid perdidiflet: Nihil, inquit; facere injuriam poſſit, cui bellum, 
that omnia namque mea mecum ſunt—— & hoſtis ille egregiam arte m quaflag- 
Habebat enim ſecum vera bona, in darum urbium proteſſus, eripere 
at 1 quæ non eſt manus injectio—Hæc nihil potuit. Sence. de Canſt., Spa 
ch as ſunt, juſtitia, virtus, temperantia, e. v. S Ep. IX. f 


eatct 
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philoſopher, lived in -that city, and was viſited by De- 
metrius, who aſked him if he had not loſt any thing? 
Nothing at all, replied Stilpon, for I carry all my effects 
about me; meaning by that expreſſion, his juſtice, pro- 
bity, temperance, and wiſdom ; with the advantage of 
not ranking any thing in the claſs of bleſſings, that could 
be taken from him. What could all the kipgs of the 
carth do in conjunction againſt ſuch a man as this, who 
neither deſires nor dreads any thing, and who has been 
taught by philoſophy, not to conſider death itſelf as a 
calamity ? . . 
| Though the city was ſaved from pillage, yet all the 
[ ſlaves in general were taken and carried off by the con- 
querors. Demetrius, on the day of his return from 
thence, careſſed Stilpon exceedingly, and told him, that 
| he left the city to him in an entire ſtate of Freedom. 
What you ſay, my lord, is certainly true, replied the phi- 
| loſopher, for you have not left ſo much as one ſlave in it. 
Demetrius, when he returned to Athens, poſted his 
troops before the port of Munychia, and carried on the 
fiege with ſo much vigour, that he ſoon drove out the 
garriſon, and raſed the fort. The Athenians, after this 
event, intreated him with great importunity, to come 
and refreſh himſelf in the city; upon which he accord- 
ingly entered it, and then aſſembled the people, to whom 
he reſtored their ancient form of government, promiſing, 
at the ſame time that his father ſhould ſend them an 
hundred and fifty thouſand meaſures of corn, and all ne- 
ceſſary materials for building an hundred galleys, of 
three benches of oars. In this manner did the Atheni- 
ans. recover their democracy, about fourtecn years aſter 
its abolition. | 1 | 
Their gratitude to their benefactors extended even to 
impiety and irreligion, by the exceſſive honours they 
decreed them. They firſt conferred the title of king on 
Antigonus and Demetrius, which neither theſe nor any, 
of the other princes had ever had the preſumption to take 
till then, though they had aſſumed to themſelves all the 
power and effects of royalty. The Athenians. likewiſe 
| . honoured 
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honoured them with the appellation of tutelar deittes 5 
and inſtead of the magiſtracy of the Archon, which gave 
the year its denomination, they elected a prieſt of theſe 
tutelar deities, in whoſe name all the publick acts and 
decrees were pailed. They alſo ordered their pictures to 


their ſolemn feſtivals in honour of Minerva, called Pana- 
thenza, and by an exceſs of adulation, ' ſcarce credible, 
they conſecrated the ſpot of ground on which Demetrius 
deſcended from his chariot, and erected an altar upon it, 
which they called the altar of Demetrius deſcending from 
his charict ; and they added to the ten ancient tribes two 
more, which they ſtiled, the tribe of Demetrius, and the 
triibe of Antiganus. They likewiſe changed the names of 
| two months in their favour, and publiſhed an order, 
that thoſe who ſhould be ſent to Antigonus or Demetrius, 
by any decree of the people, inſtead of being diſtinguiſhed 
by the common title of ambaſſadors, ſhould be called 


who were choſen to go and offer facrifices to the gods of 
Delphos, or Olympia, in the name of the cities. But 
even all theſe honours were not ſo {trange and extra- 
vagant as the decree obtained by Democlides, who pro- 


« tion of the bucklers that were to be dedicated in the 


„be diſpatched to Demetrius, the tutelar deity ; and 
« that after they had offered ſacrifices to him, they ſhould 
** enquire of this tutelar deity, in what manner they 
**- ought to conduct themſelves, ſo as to celebrate, with 
© the greateſt promptitude, and the utmoſt devotion and 
% magnificence, the dedication. of thofe offerings, and 
that the people would comply with all the directions of 

te the oracle, on that occaſion?” _ | ; 
The extreme ingratitude the Athenians diſcovercd, in 
reſpect to Demetrius Phalereus, was no leſs criminal 
and extravagant, than the immoderate acknowledment 
they had rendered to their new maſter. They had always 
conſidered the former as * much devoted to ol. garchy, 
6 | aud 


be painted on the veil, which was carried in proceſſion at 


heoroi, which was an appellation reſerved for thoſe 


poled. „ that in order to the more effectual conſecra- 


« temple of Apollo, at Delphos, proper perſons ſhould 
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and were offended at his ſuffering the Macedonian gar- deen 
riſon to continue in their citadel, for the ſpace of ten while 
years, without making the leaſt application to Caſſander contin 
for their removal. In which he, however, had only purſued metrii 


the conduct of Phochion, and undoubtedly conſidered thoſe Their 
troops as a naceſſary reſtraint on the turbulent diſpoſition they C 
of the Athenians. (45) They might pothbly imagine Was ne 
likewiſe, that by declaring againſt him, they thould in- | therefc 
gratiate themſelves more effectually with the conqueror, crimin 
But whatever their motives might be, they firſt con-. themſe 
demned him to ſuffer death, for contumacy; and as they folemr 
were incapable of executing their relentrment upon his of pro 
perſon, becauſe he had retired from their city, they threw even ff 
down the numerous ſtatues they had raiſed in honour ct 2 ſtriẽ 
Demetrius Phalereus; who, when he had received in- Mena 
telligence of their proceedings, At leaſt, ſaid he, it wil tranſcr 
nat be in their power to deſtroy that virtue in me by which point 
thaſe ſlutues were deſerved. . | : having 
What eſtimation is to be made of thoſe honours, The 
which, at one time, are beftowed with ſo much pro- aſter } 
iufion, and as fuddenly revoked at another; honours refuge 
that had been denied to virtue, and proſtituted to vicious and te 
princes, with a conſtant diſpoſition to diveſt them of contim 
thoſe favours, upon the firſt impreſſions of diſcontent, lived. 
and Cegrade them from their divinity with as much pre- to be a 
cipitation as they conferred it upon them! What weak- ſon A 
neſs and ſtupidity do thoſe diſcover, who are either deſtroy 
touched with ftrong impreſſions of joy when they receive had 721 
much honours, or appear dejected when they happen to regard 
loſe them.! . DE Re UE, alylum 
The Athenians {till proceeded to greater extremities. (0). 
Demetrius Phalereus was accuſed of having acted con- potlible 
trary to their laws in many inſtances during his admini- othce « 
ftration, and they omitted, no endeavours to render him the (tat 
odious. Itwas neceſſary for them to have recourſe io that pr 
this injuſtice and calumny, as infamous as ſuch expedients d tran 
were ui their own nature, to eſcape, if poſſible, the juſt re- Were u. 
proach of having condemned that merit and virtue which had Demeti 


ben 
(5) wiog. Lask. 
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deen aniverſally known and experienced. The ſtatues, 
while they ſublilted, were ſo many publick teſtimonials, 
continually declaring in favour of the innocence of De- 
metrius, and againſt the injuſtice of the Athenians, 
Their own evidence then turned againſt them, and that 
they could not invalidate. The reputation of Demetrius 
was not obliterated by the deſtruction of his ſtatues; and 
therefore it was abſolutely neceſſary that he ſhould appear 
criminal that the Athenians might be able to repreſent 

themſelves as innocent and juſt; and they imagined that a 
folemn authentick condemnation would ſupply the defect 
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of proofs, and the regularity of forms. "They did not 
7 even ſpare his friends; and all thole who had maintained 
f 2 ſtrict intimacy with him were expoſed to inſults. 
. Menander that celebrated poet, from whom Terence has 
4 tranſcribed the greataſt part of his comedies, was on the 
5 point of being proſecuted, for no other reafon than his 

having contracted a friendſhip with Demetrius. 
„, There is ſome reaſon to believe, that Demetrius, 
= aſter he had paſſed ſome time at "Thebes, retired for 
rs reſuge to Callander, who was ſenſible of his merit, 
13 and teſtified a particular eſteem for him, and that he 
of continued under his protecion as long as that prince 
t. lived. But as he had reaſon, after the death of Caſſander, 
e- to be apprehenſive of all things from the brutality of his 
Kk. jon Antipater, who had cauſed his own mother to be 
er deſtroyed, he retired into Egypt, to Ptolemy Soter, who 
ve had rendered himſelf illuſtrious by. his liberalities, and: 
to regard to men of, letters, and whoſe court was then the 

alylum of all perſons in diſtreſs. | 
es. (c) His reception at that court was as favourable as 1 
FO potlible 3 and the king according to lian gave him the j pit | 
ni- othce of ſuperintending the obſervation of the laws of | 1761 
im the ſtate. He held the firſt rank among the friends of 1 | 
10 that, prince; lived in. affluence, and was in a condition 1 
ts to tranſmit preſents to his friends at Athens. "Theſe 1 
re- were undoubtedly ſome of thoſe real friends, of wham Wi 
had Demetrius himſelf declared, that they never came to him { | 0 
£21) In 144 


(c) /Elian, I. iii. 6. 17. Plut. in exil. p. 601. 
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and were offended at his ſuffering the Macedonian gat» 
riſon to continue in their citadel, for the ſpace of ten 
years, without making the leaſt application to Caſſande 
for their removal. In which he, however, had only purſued 
the conduct of Phochion, and undoubtedly conſidered thoſe 
troops as à naceſſary reſtraint on the turbulent diſpoſition 
of the Athenians. (2) They might pothbly imagine 
likewiſe, that by declaring againſt him, they thould in- 
gratiate themſelves more effectually with the conqueror. 
But whatever their motives might be, they firſt con- 
demned him to ſuffer death, for contumacy ; and as they 
were incapable of executing their reſentment upon his 
perſon, becauſe he had retired from their city, they threw 
down the numerous ſtatues they had raiſed in honour ct 
Demetrius Phalereus; who, when he had received in- 
telligence of their proceedings, At leaſt, ſaid he, it w4 
nit be in their power to deftroy that virtue in me by which 
hoſe ſtatues were deſerved. W 
What eſtimation is to be made of thoſe honours, 
which, at one time, are beſtowed with fo much pro- 
iufion, and as fuddenly revoked at another; honours 
that had been denied to virtue, and proſtituted to vicious 
princes, with a conſtant diſpoſition to diveſt them of 
thoſe favours, upon the firſt impreſſions of diſcontent, 


and degrade th m from their divinity with as much pre- 
cipitation as they conferred it upon them! What weak- 
neſs and ſtupidity do thoſe diſcover, who are either 
touched with ſtrong impreſſions of joy when they receive 
tuch honours, or appear dejected when they happen to 
nn a =; es. 

The Athenians ſtill proceeded to greater extremities. 
Demetrius Phalereus was accuſed of having acted con- 
trary to their laws in many inſtances during his admini- 
{tration, and they omitted no endeavours to render him 
odious. It was neceſſary for them to have recourſe io 
this injuſtice and calumny, as infamous as ſuch expedients 
were u their own nature, to eſcape, if poſſible, the juſt re- 
proach of having condemned that merit and virtue whic) 4 had 
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deen univerſally known and experienced. The ſtatues,. 


while they ſubliſted, were ſo many publick teſtimonials, 
continually declaring in favour of the innocence of De- 
metrius, and againſt the injuſtice of the Athenians. 
Their own evidence then turned againſt them, and that 
they could not invalidate. The reputation of Demetrius 
was not obliterated by the deſtruction of his ſtatues ; and 


therefore it was abſolutely neceſſary that he ſhould appear 
criminal that the Athenians might be able to repreſent. 


themſelves as innocent and juſt ;. and they imagined that a 
ſolemn authentick condemnation would ſupply the defect 
of proofs, and the regularity of forms. 1 hey did not 


even ſpare his friends; and all thoſe who had maintaincd 


2 ſtrict intimacy with him were expoſed to inſults. 
Menander that celebrated poet, from whom Terence has 


ranſcribed the greataſt part of his comedies, was on the 
point of being proſecuted, for no other reaſon than his 


having contracted a friendſhip with Demetrius. 


There is ſome reaſon to believe, that Demetrius, 


aſter he had paſſed ſome time at Thebes, retired for 
reſuge to Callander, who was ſenſible of his merit, 
and teſtified a particular eſteem for him, and that he 
continued under his protection as long as that prince 
lived. But as he had reaſon, after the death of Caſſander, 
to be apprehenſive of all things from the brutality of his 
jon Antipater, who had cauſed. his own mother to be 
deſtroyed, he retired into Egypt, to Ptolemy Soter, who 
had rendered himſelf 4lluſtrious by. his liberalities, and: 
regard to men of letters, and whoſe court was then the 
alylum of all perſons in diſtreſs. 


(e) His reception at that court was as favourable as 


pollible; and the king according to A lian gave him the 
othce of ſuperintending the obſervation of the laws of 
the ſtate. He held the firſt rank among the friends of 
that prince; lived in affluence, and was in a condition 
to tranſmit preſents to his friends at Athens. "Theſe 
were undoubtedly ſore of thoſe real friends, of wham 
Demetrius himſelf declared, that they never came to him 
| In 
(c) Allan. I. iii. c. 17. Plut. in exil. p. 601. 
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in his proſperity, till he firſt had ſent for them, but that 
they always vilited him in his adverſity, without waiting 
for any invitation. 7 

During his exile, he compoſed ſeveral treatiſes on 
government, the duties of civil life, and other ſubjecs 
of the like nature. This employment was a kind of 
ſuſtenance to his mind “, and cheriſhed in it thoſe ſenti- 
ments of humanity, with which it was ſo largely rc- 
pleniſhed. How grateful a conſolation and reſource of 
this, either in ſolitude, or a ſtate of exile, to a man 
ſollicitous of improving his hours of leiſure to the ad- 
vantage of himſelf, and the publick ! _ 
The reader, when he conſiders the ſurpriſing number 
of ſtatues erected in honour to one man, will undoubtedly 
beſtow ſome reflexions on the ſtrange difference he dil- 
covers between the glorious ages of Athens, and that 
we are now deſcribing. A very judicious author (d) has 
a fine remark on this occaſion. All the recompence, 
fays he, which the Athenians formerly granted Miltiades 
for preſerving the ſtate, was the privilege of being re- 
preſented in a picture as the principal figure, and at the 


head of nine other generals, animating the troops for the 


battle; but the ſame people being afterwards ſoftened 
and corrupted by the flattery of their orators, decrecd 
above three hundred ſtatues to Demetrius Phalereus. 


Such a prodigality of honours are no proofs of real merit, 


but the effects of ſervile: adulation ; and Demetrius Pha- 
lereus was culpable to a conſiderable degree, in not op- 
poſing them to the utmoſt of his power, if he really was 
in a condition to prevent their taking place. (e) The 
conduct of Cato was much more prudent, when he de- 
clined ſeveral marks of diſtinction which the people were 
deſirous of granting him; and when he was atked, one 
day, why no ſtatues had been erected to him, when 
Rome was crouded with thoſe of ſo many others, { has 
_ : . "He ; much 

(d) Cor, Nep. in Miltiad. c. vi. (e) Plut. in przc. reip. ger. p. 820. 

* Mulka preclara in illo calami- fed animi cultus ille erat ei quaſi 


taſo exilio ſcripſit, non ad uſum quidam humanitatis cibus. Cic de 
aliquem ſuum, quo erat orbatus.; His. bon, & mal. I. v. n. 5+ 
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much rather, ſaid he, pesple ſhould enquire why I have 
none, than why I have any. | 
True honour and diſtinction, ſays Plutarch, in the 
place I laſt cited, conſiſted in the {ſincere eſteem and 


n WW affection of the pcople, founded on real merit and ef- 
ts fectual ſervices. Theſe are ſentiments which are fo far 
of from being extinguiſhed by death, that they are perpe- 
2 | tuated from age to age: whereas, a profuſion of honours 


through flattery, or the apprehenſions entertained of bad 
princes, and tyrants, are never known to ſurvive them, 
and frequently die away before them. The ſame Deme- 
trius Poliorcetes, whom we have lately ſeen conſulted and 
adorcd like an oracle and a god, will ſoon have the mortifi- 
cation to behold the Athenians ſhutting their gates againſt 
him, for no other reaſon than the change of his fortune. 
Demetrius, while he continued at Athens, eſ- 
pouſed Eurydice, the widow of Ophellas. He had 
already had ſeveral wives, and, among the reſt, Phila, 
the daughter of Antipater, whom his father compelled 


verſe out of Euripides, which he changed into a parody 
by the alteration of one word. JYherever fortune is, a 
perſon ought to marry, even aguinſi his inclination*. As 
ancient as this maxim is, it has never grown obſolete 
hitherto, but retains its full force, how contrary ſoever it 
be to ſentiments of nature. Demetaus was ſeverely cen- 
{ured at Athens, for infamous exceſſes. 
g) In a ſhort time after this marriage, his father or- 
dered him to quit Greece, and ſent him with a ſtron 
fleet, and a numerous army, to conquer the iſle of Cy- 
prus from Ptolemy. Before he undertook this expedition, 


an alliance with him againſt Ptolemy ; but this attempt 
proved ineffectual, and they ,conſtantly inſiſted on the 
liberty of perſevering in the neutrality they had embraced. 

Demetrius 


J) Plut. in Demetr. p. 894. (g) Diod, 1, xx. p. 783789. Plut. in 
Demetr. p. 895—896. Juſtin, 1. xv. c. 2. 
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he ſent ambaſſadors to the Rhodians, to invite them to 
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Demetrius being ſenſible that the intelligence Ptolemy 
maintained in Rhodes had defeated his deſign, advanced 
to Cyprus, where he made a deſcent, and marched to 
Salamina, the capital of that iſland. Menelaus, the 
brother of Ptolemy, who had ſhut himſelf up there with 
moſt of his troops, marched out to give him battle, but 
was defeated, and compelled to re-enter the place after 
he had loſt a thouſand of his men, who were ſlain upon 


priſoners. ö | 

Menelaus, not doubting but the prince, clate with 
this ſucceſs, would undertake the ſiege of Salamina made 
all the neceſſary preparations, on his part, for a vigorous 
defence; and while he was employing all his attention 
to that effect, he ſent three couriers poſt to Ptolemy, to 


which he was threatened ; they were alſo to ſolſicit him 
to haſten the ſuccours he demanded, and, it poſſible, to 
lead them in perſon. e 
Demetrius, after he had obtained an exact account of 
the ſituation af the place, as alſo of its forces, and thoſe 
of the garviſon,. was ſenſible that he had not a ſufficient 
number of battering- rams, and. other military machines 
for its reduction; and therefore ſent to Syria for a great 
number of expert workmen, with an infinite quantity of 
iron and wood, in order to make all the neceſſary pre- 
parations for aſſaulting a city of that importance; and he 
then built the famous engine called Helepolis, of which 
I ſhall give an exact defcription. 

When all the neceſſary diſpoſitions were made, De- 
metrius*carried- n his approaches to the city, and began 
to batter. the walls with his engines; and as they were 
judiciouſly worked, they had all the effect that could be 
expected. The beſiegers, after various attacks, opened 
ſeveral large breaches in the wall, by which means the 
beſieged were rendered. incaple of ſuſtaining the aſſault 
much longer, unleſs they could refolve on ſome bold 
attempt, to prevent the attack, which Demetrius in- 


the ſpot, and three thouſand more who were taken 


carry him the news of his defeat, and the ſiege with. 


tended to make the next day. During the night, ny 
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| dad ſuſpended the hoſtilities on both ſides, the inhabitar's 
ö of Salamina piled a vaſt quantity of dry wood on their 
0 | walls, with an intermixture of other combultible mate- 
1 rials, and, about midnight, threw them all down at the. 
t foot of the Helepolis, , battering rams, and other engines, 
F and then kindled them with long flaming poles. The 
n fire immediately ſeiſed them with fo much violence, 
"Y that they were all in flames in a very ſhort time. The 
enemies ran from all quarters to extinguiſh the fire; but 
1 this colt them a conſiderable time to effect, and molt of the 
le machines were greatly damaged Demetrius, however. 
18 was not diſcouraged as this diſaſter. : 
M Ptolemy, upon the intelligence he received of his 
to brother's ill ſucceſs in the action againſt Demetrius, 
th. cauſed a powerful fleet to be fitted out with all expedition, 
m aud advanced, as ſoon as poſſible, to his aſſiſtance. Ihe 
10 battle for which both parties prepared, after ſome inef- 
fectual overtures of accommodation, created great ex- 
of pectations of the event, not only in the generals who 
Yo were then upon. the ſpot, but in all abſent princes and 
fit commanders. . The ſucceſs appeared to be uncertain ; 
nes but it was very apparent, that it would eventually give 
eat one of the contending parties an intire ſuperiority over 
of the reſt. Ptolemy, who arrived with a fleet of an hundred 
ves and fifty ſail, had ordered Menelaus, who was then at 
| he Salamina, to come up with the fixty veſlels under his 
ich command, in order to charge the rear guard of Deme- 
trnis, and throw them into diſorder, amidſt the firſt heat 
Ne- of the battle. But Demctrius, had the precaution to 
gan leave ten of his ſhips to oppoſe thoſe ſixty of Menelaus; 
pere for this ſmall number was fufficient to. guard the en- 
be terance into the port, which was very narrow, and pre- 
ned vent Menelaus from coming out. When this prelimi- 
the nary to the engagement was ſettled, Demetrius diew 
ault out his land-forces, and extended them along the points: 
bold ol land which projected into the ſea, that he might be in. 
55 a condition, in caſe any misfortune happened, to aſſiſt 
hich thole who would be obliged to ſave themſelves by 
wad Wwwmming ; after which he ſailed into the open ſea, with: 


AL 
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an hundred and cighty galleys, and charged the fleet d 
Ptolemy with ſo much impetuoſity, that he broke the 
lines of battle. Ptolemy, finding his defeat inevitable, 
had immediately recourſe to flight with eight galley, 
which were all that eſcaped; ior of the other veſlels 


which compoſed his fleet, ſome were either ſhattered or 


ſunk in battle, and all the others, to the number of 
ſeventy, were taken with their whole complements, 
All the remains, therefore, of Ptolemy's train and bay- 


gage, with his domeſticks, friends, and wives, provi- 


fions, arms, money, ««d machines of war, on board the 
ſtore-ſhips which lay at anchor, avere ſeiſed by Deme- 


trius, v-n0 cauſed them to be carried to his camp. 


Menelaus no longer made any oppoſition, after this 
battle at ſca, but ſurrendered himlelf to Demetrius, 
with the city, and all his ſhips and land- forces, which 
laſt conſiſted of twelve hundred horſe, and twelve thou- 
ſand foot. 

Demetrius exalted the glory of this victory, by his 
humanity and generous conduct after it. He cauſcd the 
ſlain to be interred in a magnificent manner, and gene- 


ouſly reſtored liberty to Menelaus and Lentiſcus, one 


the brother, and the other the ſon of Ptolemy, who 
were found my the prifoners: He alfo difmilled 


them, with their friends and domeſticks, and all their 


baggage, without any ranſom ; that he might once more 
return the civilities he had formerly experienced from 
Ptolemy, on a like occaſion, after the battle of Gaza. 
* With ſo much more generoſity, difintereſtedneſs, and 
politeneſs, did enemies make war againſt each other 
in thoſe days, than we now find between friends in the 
ordinary commerce of life. He likewiſe ſelected out of 


the ſpoils, twelve hundred complete ſuits of armour, and 


gave them to the Athenians; the reft of the priſoners, 
whole number amounted to ſeventeen thoufand men, witl- 


out including the marines taken with the fleet, were 


incorporated by him into his troops; by which means he 
greatly re-1nforced his army. 1 | 
| nti- 


* Tants honeſtius tunc bella gerebantur, quam nunc amicitiæ colauta. 
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I15 
Antigonns, who continued in Syria, waited with the 

- utmoſt anxiety and impatience for an account of a 
battle, by the event of which the fate of himſelf and 

his fon was to be decided. When the courier brought 

him intelligence, that Demetrius had obtained a com- 


1 plete victory, his joy roſe in proportion; and all the 
8 people, at the ſame inflant, proclaimed Antigonus and 
8 Demetrius kings. Antigonus immediately tranſmitted 
5 to his ſon the diadem which had glittered on his own 
fe brows, and gave him. the regal title in the letter he wrote 
ts to him. The Egyptians, when they were informed of 
5 this R were alſo no leſs induſtrious in proclaim- 
ing Ptolemy king, that they might not ſeem to be de- 
hs jected at their defeat, or be thought to entertain the leſs 
us, eſteem and affection for their prince. Lyſimachus and 
2 Scleucus ſoon followed their example, the one in "Thrace, 
Wh and Ge other in Babylen, and the provinces of the Eaſt; 
and aſſumed the title of king, in their ſeveral dominions, 
his WI aſter they had tor ſo many years uſurped the ſupreme 
the authority there, without preſuming to take this title upon 
ne. {WI them till that time, which was about eighteen years 
one WI 4fter the death of Alexander. Caſſander alone, though he 
who was treated as a king by the others, in their diſcourfe 
Mes and letters to him, continued to write his in his uſual 
heir manner, and without afhxing any addition to his name. 
ag Plutarch obſerves, that this new title not only oc- 
rom caſioned theſe princes to augment their train, and pom- 
172, pous appearance, but alſo cauſed them to aſſume airs of 
and pop and loftineſs, and inſpired them with ſuch haughty 
ther impreſlions as they had never manifeſted till then; as if 
1 the his appellation had ſuddenly exalted them into a ſpecies 
ut of ol beings different from the reſt of mankind. 
and % Seleucus had greatly increaſed his power in tlie 
ners, eriental provinces, during the tranſactions we have been 
with. Leſcribing; for after he had killed Nicanor in a battle, 
were hom Antigonus had ſent againſt him, he not only 
ns be RY Eabliſhed himſelf in the poſſeſſion of Media, Afſyria, 
and 
Anti- % A. M. 3699, Ant. J. C. 3035. Appian, in Syr. p. 122, 183. 
lautet. edin. 1, xv, c. 4. | 
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and Babylon, but reduced Perſia, Bactriana, Hyrcania, 
and all the provinces on this {ide the Indus, which had, 
formerly bueir conquered by Alexander. 

1) Antigonus, on his ſide, to improve the victory his 
fon had: obtained in Cyprus, aſſembled an army of an 
hundred thouſand men in Syria, with an intention to- 
invade Egypt. He flattered himielf, that conqueſt woul! 
infallibly attend his ams, and that he ſhould dic} 
Ptolemy of that kingdom, with, as much cate as he had 
taken Cyprus from him. Whilſt he was conducting 
this great army by land, Demetrius followed hm with 
his fleet, which coaſted along the ſhores to Gaza, Where 
the father and ſon ' concerted the meaſures ach of them 
were to purſte. The pilots adviſed them. to wait till 
the ſetting of the Pleiades, and defer their departure only 
for eight' days, becauſe the ita was then very tempeſtu- 
ous ; but the impatience of Antigonus to ſurprife Ptole- 
my, before his preparations were completed, cauſed 
him to diſregard that ſalutary advice. Demetrius was 
ordered to make a deſcent in one of the mouths of the 
Nile, whilſt Antigonus was to endeavour to open a paſ- 
fage by land, into the heart of the country; but neither 
the one nor the other flicceeded in his expedition. The 
fleet of Demetrius: fuſtained great damage by violent 
ſtorms; and Ptolemy had taken ſuch effectual precau- 
tions to ſecure the months of the Nile, as rendered it 
impracticable to Demetrius to land: his troops. Antigo- 
nus, on the other hand, having employed all. his efforts 
to croſs the deſarts that lay between Paleſtine and Egypt, 
had much greater difficulties ſtill to ſurmount, and found 
it impoſſible to paſs the firlt arm of the Nile in hu 
march, ſuch judicious orders had been given by Ptolcmy, 
and ſo advantageouſly were his troops poſted at all the 
paſſes and avenues ; but, what was ſtill more affliEtive to 
Antigonus than all the reſt, his ſoldiers daily deſerted 
from him in great numbers. | 


(i). Diod. I. xx. p. 304-306. Plut. in Demetr. p. 896, 397: 
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Ptolemy had ſent out boats on ſeveral parts of the 


river where the enemies reſerted for water, and canſed 


it to be proclaimed on his part, from thoſe veſſels, that 


| every deſerter from their troops ſhould receive from him 


two minz, and every officer a talent. Se conſiderable a 
recompence ſoon allured great numbers to receive it, 


eſpecially the troops in the pay of Antigonus; nor were 


they prevailed upon by money alone, as their inclinations 
to ſerve Ptolemy were much ſtronger than their motives 
to continue under Antigonus, wkom they conſidered as 
an old man difficult to be pleaſed, imperious, moroſe, 
and ſevere; whereas Ptolemy rendered himſelf amiable, 
by his gentle diſpoſition and engaging behaviour to all 
who approacned him. | 
Antigonus, after he had hovered to no effect on the 
frontiers of Egypt, and even till his proviſions began to 
fail him, became ſenſible of his inability to enter Egypt; 
that his army decreaſed every day by ſickneſs and ; Sh 


ton; and that it was impoſſible for him to ſubſiſt his 
remaining troops any longer in that country, was obliged 
to return into Syria, in a very ſhameful manner, after 


having loſt in this unfortunate expedition, a great number 
of his land- forces, and abundance of his ſhips. N 
Ptolemy, having offered a ſacriſice to the gods, in 


gratitude for the protection they had granted him, ſent 


to acquaint Lyſimachus, Caſſander, and Scleucus, with 
the happy event of that campaign, and to renew the 
alliance between them, againſt the common enemy. 
This was the laſt attack he had to ſuſtain for the crown 
of Egypt, and it greatly contributed to fix it upon his 
head, in conſequence of the prudent meaſures he purſued, 
Folemy, the aſtronomer, therefore fixed the commence- 
ment of -tis reign at this period, and afterwards points 
out the ſeveral years of its duration, in his chronological 
canon. He begins the Epocha on the ſeventh of No- 


vember, and nineteen Years atter the dcath of Alexander 
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Sect. VIII. DEMETRIUS forms the fiege of Rhodes, 
which he raiſes a year after, by concluding u treaty 10 

the hanour of the city. Helepolis, a famous machine, 
The Coloſſus of Rhoades. PROTEGENES, à celebrated 

painter, ſpared during the ſiege. | 


A NTIGONUS was almoſt fourſcore years of age 
ZN at that time, and as he had then contracted a 
groſs habit of body, and conſequently was but little 
qualified for the activity of a military life, he made uſe 
of his ſon's ſervices, who, by the experience he had 
already acquired, and the ſucceſs which attended him, 
tranſacted the moſt important affairs with great ability, 
The father, for this reaſon, was not offended at his 
expenſive luxury and intemperance ; for Demetrius, 
during peace, abandoned himſelf to the greateſt exceſſes 
of all kinds, without the leaſt regard to decorum. In 
times of war, indeed, he acted a very different part; he 
was then a quite different man, vigilant, active, laborious, 
and invincible to fatigues. Whether he gave into plea- 
ſure, or applied to {ſerious affairs, he entirely devoted 


gaged in either was incapable of moderation. He had 
an inventive genius; and it may be juſtly ſaid, that cu- 
rioſity, and a fine turn of mind for the ſciences, were 
inſeparable from him. He never employed his natural 


many other Kings, ſome of whom, as Plutarch obſerves, 


3nſtruments, others in painting, and ſome in their dex- 
terity in the turner's art, with an hundred other qualities 
of private men, but not one of a prince. His appli- 
cation to the mechanick arts had ſomething great and 
truely royal in it; his gallies, with five benches of oars, 
were the admiration of his enemies, who beheld them 


Were 


(YA. M. 3700, Ant. J. C. 304. Diod. 1. Xx. 


p. 819-885, & 
275-825. Flut. in Demet. p. 897, & 898. | 


himſelf to the one or the other; and for the time he en- 


induſtry in frivolous and inſignificant amuſements, like 


valued themſelves for their expertneſs in playing on 


failing along their coaſts; and his engines called helepoles,: 
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| | a 
wete a ſurpriſing ſpectacle to thoſe whom he beſieged. 
They were exceedingly uſeful. to him in the war with 


p Rhodes, with the conduct of which his father had charged 

| him at the time we are now ſpeaking of. 

1 Among the iſlands called Sporades, Rhodes held the 
firſt rank, as well for the fertility of its ſoil, as the ſafety - 
of its ports and roads, which, on that account, were 

% Wiclorted to by great numbers of trading ſhips from all 

'. parts. It then formed a ſmall, but very powerful ſtate, 

le whoſe friend{hip was courted by all princes, and who was 

ſe ſtudious, on its own part, to oblige them, by obſerving 
ad an exact neutrality, and carefully declining any declara- 

n, ton in favour of one againſt another, in the wars that 

y. aroſe in thoſe times. As the inhabitants were limited to 

ig x little iſland, all their power flowed from their riches, 

us, and their riches from their commerce, which it was their 
les apital intereſt to preſerve as free as poſſible with the 

In editerranean ſtates, which all contributed to their 

he 3 The Rhodians, by perſiſting in ſo prudent 

us, conduct, had rendered their city very flouriſhing; and 
ea- s they enjoyed continual peace, they became extremely 
ted pulent. Notwithſtanding: the ſeeming neutrality they 
en- Wnvaintained, their inclination, as well as their intereſt, 
had Mccretly attached them to Ptolemy, becauſe the principal 
cu- Ind molt advantageous branches of their commerce flowed. 


rere {Won Egypt. When Antigonus, therefore, demanded 


ural Mccours of them in his war with Cyprus, — entreated 


like im not to compel them to declare againſt Ptolemy, their 
ves, ncient friend and: ally; but this anſwer, as prudent and 


on all- concerted as it really was, drew upon them the 
dex - ſpleaſure of Antigonus, which he expreſſed in the 
lities vereſt menaces; and, when he returned from his ex- 


ppli- edition to Egypt, he ſent his ſon Demetrius, with 2 
and ect and army, to chaſtiſe their inſolent temerity, as 
oars, e termed it, and likewiſe to reduce them to his. 
hem Nedience. 


pol, The Rhodians, who foreſaw the impending ſtorm, had 
were nt to all the princes their allies, and to Ptolemy in par- 
30 3 cular, to implore their aſſiſtancæ, and cauſed it to be 
HJ) 
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repreſented to the latter, that their attachment to lis in- 
tereſt had drawn upon them the danger to which ther 
were then expoſed. 1 : 

The preparations on each fide were immenſe. De. 


metrius arrived before Rhodes with a very numerous 


fleet, for he had two hundred ſhips of war of different 


dimenſiens; and more than a hundred and ſeventy tranl- 


ports, which carried about forty thouſand men, without 
1ncluding the cavalry, and the ſuccours he received from 
Pirates. He had likewiſe near a thouſand ſmall vefſcls 
laden with proviſions, and all other neceſſary accommo- 
dations for an army. The expectation of the vaſt booty 
to be acquired by the capture of fo rich a city as Rhodes, 
had allured great numbers of ſoldiers to join Demetrius 
in this expedition. This prince, who had the moſt fertile 
and inventive genius that ever was, for attacking places, 


and forming machines of war, had brought with him 


an infinite number of the latter. He was ſenſible that 
he had to deal with a brave people, and very able 
commanders, who had acquired great experience in 
maritime affairs; and that the beſieged had above a 
hundred military machines almoſt as formidable as lis 
OWN. „ 
Demetrius, upon his arrival at the iſſand, landed in 
order to take a view of the moſt commodious ſituation 
for aſſaulting the place. He likewiſe ſent out partics t 
lay the country waſte on all ſides, and, at the ſame time, 
cauſed another body of his troops to cut down the trecs, 
and demoliſh the houſes in the parts adjacent to Rhodes, 
and then employed them as materials to fortify his camp 
with a triple paliſade. Ei aa 
The Rhadians, on their part, prepared for a vigorous 
defence. All perſens of merit, and reputation for m- 
| Heary affairs, in the countries inalliancewith the Rhodians 
threw themſelves into the city, as much for the honout 
of ſerving a republick, equally celebrated for its gratituce 
and the courage of its citizens, as to maniteſt their 0 
fortitude and abilities in the defence of that place, again 
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one of the greateſt captains, and the moſt expert in the 
conduct of ſieges, that antiquity ever produced. 
They began with diſmiſſing from the city all ſuch 
perſons as were uſeleſs; and the number of thoſe who 
were capable of bearing arms, amounted to fix thouſand 
citizens, and a thouſand ſtrangers. Liberty, and the 
right of deniſons, were promiſed to ſuch ſlaves as ſhould 
diſtinguiſh themſelves by their bravery, and the publick 
engaged to pay tlie maſters the full price for each of 
them. It was likewiſe publickly declared, that the 
citizens would beſtow an honourable interment on thoſe 


7 who ſhould loſe their lives in any engagement, and would 
dy alſo provide for the ſubſiſtence of their parents, Wives, 
18 and children, and portion the daughters in marriage; and 
le that when the ſons ſhould be of age capable of bearing 
arms, they ſhould be preſented with a complete ſuit of 
IM armour, on the publick theatre, at the great ſolemnity of 
"al the Bacchanalians. Eo | 

le This decree kindled an incredible ardour in all ranks 
i of men. The rich came in crowds witn n t 

1 


defray the expence of the ſiege, and the fois par 
The workmen redoubled their induſtry'in makin; an 
that were excellent, as well for the prompinuilc of 
execution, as the beauty of work. Some were employcd 
in making catapultas and baliſtas ; others formed different 
machines equally neceſſary; a third claſs repaired the 


breaches of the walls; while ſeveral others ſupplicd them 
- e . : - * - * 
e with ſtone. In a word, every thing was in motion 


throughout the city; each ſtriving with emulation to 
diſtinguiſh himſelf on that occahon; fo that a zeal ſo 
ardent and univerſal was never known before. 

The beſieged firſt ſet out three good ſailors againſt a 
{mall fleet of ſuttlers and merchants, who {ſupplied the 
enemy with proviſions: they ſunk a great number of 
| their veſlels, burnt ſeveral, and carried into the city ſuch 
| of the priſoners who were in a condition to pay their 

ranſom. The Rhodians gained a conſiderable, ſum of 
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money by this expedition; for it was mutually agteed, 
tltat a thouſand drachmas ( About five-and-twenty pounds) 
VOI. VII- r  jJhould' 
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ſhould be paid for every perſon that was a freeman, and 
half the ſum for a ſlave. Be 

The ſiege of Rhodes has been repreſented as the maſter- 
piece of Demetrius, and the greateſt inſtance of the 
fertility of his genius in reſources and inventions, He 
began the attack from the ſea, in order to make himſelf 
maiter of the port, and the towers which .detended the 
entrance. 
In order to accompliſh this deſign, he cauſed two 
tortoiſes to be erected on two flat prahms or barks joined 
together, to facilitate his approach to the places he in- 
tended to batter. One of theſe was ſtronger and more 
ſolid than the other, in order to cover the men from theſe 
enormous mallcs which the beſieged diſcharged from the 
towers and walls, with the catapultas planted upon them; 
the other was of a lighter ſtructure, and deſigned to 
ſhelter the ſoldiers from flights of darts and arrows. 
Two towers of four ſtories were erected at the fame 
ti e, which exceeded in height the towers that defended 
the entrance into the port, and which were intended to 
we 1{-d in battering the latter with vollies of ſtones and 
darts. Fach of wel towers were placed upon two {hips 
ftrongly bound together. 3 . 

Demetrius, beſides theſe tortoiſes and towers, cauſed 
a kind of floating barricado to be erected on a long beam 
of timber, four feet thick, through which ſtakes armed 
at the end with large points of iron were driven. Theſe 
ſtakes were diſpoſed horizontally, with their ſpikes pro- 
jecting forward, in order to prevent the veſſels of the port 
from thattering,the work with their beaks. 


3 
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on the ſide of which he erected a rampart of planks with 
little windows, eaſy to be opened. He there placed the 
| beſt Cretan archers and lingers in all his army, and 
ſurniſhed them with an infinite number of bows, ſmall 
baliſtas, or croſs-bows, and catapultas, with other 
engines for ſhooting ; 'in order to gall the workmen of 
the city einployed in raiſing and repairing the walls of the 


port. . 5 The 


He likewiſe ſelected out of his fleet the largeſt veſſels, 
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The Rhodians ſeeing the beſiegers turn all their efforts 


a2ainſt that quarter, were no leſs induitrious to defend 
it; in order to accompliſh that deſign, they raiſed two 
machines upon an adjoining eminence, and formed three 
others, which they placed on large ſhips of burthen, at 
the mouth of the little haven. A body of archers and 
ſlingers was likewiſe. poſted on each of theſe ſituations, 
with a prodigious quantity of ſtones, darts, and arrows of 
) | all kinds. he ſame orders were allo given, with reſpect 
| to the ſhips of burthen in the great port. 

When Demetrius advanced with his ſhips and all 
their armament, to begin the attack on the ports, ſuch 
a violent tempeſt aroſe, as rendered it impoſlible for 
him to accompliſh any of his operations that day; but 
the ſea growing calm about night, he took the advantage 


by the enemy, to the grand port, where he made him- 
ſelf maſter of a neighbouring eminence, about five hundred 
paces from the wall, where he poſted four hundred 
ſoldiers, who fortified themſelves immediately with good 
paliſades. | 

The next morning, Demetrius cauſed his batteries 
to advance with the found of trumpets, and the ſhouts 
of his whole army; and they at firſt produced all the 
effect he propoſed from them. A great number of the 
beſieged were {lain in this attack, and ſeveral breaches 
were opened in the mole which covered the port: but 
they were not very advantageous to the beſiegers, who 
were always repulſed by the Rhodians; and the loſs being 
almoſt equal on both ſides, Demetrius was obliged to 
retire from the port with his ſhips and machines, to be 
out of the reach of the enemy's arrrows. 

The beſieged, who had been inſtructed at their own 
expence, in what manner the night was capable of bein 
improved, cauſed ſeveral fire-ihips to fail out of the 


and wooden towers which the enemy had erected; but 
as they had the misfortune to be incapable of forcing 
the floating barricado, they were obliged to return into 

£37 N . the 


of the darkneſs, and advanced, without being perceived 


port, during the darkneſs, in order to burn the tortoiſes | 
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the port. The Rhodians loſt ſome of their fire-ſhips in 
this expedition, but the mariners ſaved themſelves by 
ſwimming. 5 | 

The next day, the prince ordered a general attack to 
be made againſt the port, and the walls of the place, 
with the ſound of trumpets, and the ſhouts of his whole 
army, thinking by thoſe means to ſpread terror among 
the beſieged: but they were ſo far from being intimi- 
dated, that they ſuſtained the attack with incredible 
vigour, and diſcovered the ſame intrepidity for the ſpace 
of eight days that it continued; and actions of aſtoniſhing 
bravery were performed on both fides during that long 
period. | | 

Demetrius, taking advantage of the eminence which 
his troops had ſeiſed, gave orders for erecting upon it a 


. 


of an hundred and fifty pounds in weight, againſt the 


repeated ſhocks, and ſeveral breaches were ſoon made 
in the walls. The beſiegers then made a furious advance 
to ſeiſe the moles which defended the entrance into the 
port; but as this poſt was of the laſt importance to the 
Rhodians, they ſpared no pains to repulſe the beſiegers, 
who had already made a conſiderable progreſs. I his 
they at laſt effected, by a ſhower of ſtones and arrows, 
which they diſcharged upon their enemies with fo much 
rapidity, and for foch a length of time, that they were 
obliged to retire in confuſion, after loſing a great number 
of their men. ES 

The ardour of the beſiegers was not diminiſhed by this 
repulſe, and they rather appeared more animated than 
ever againſt the Rhodians. They began the ſcalade by 
land and ſea at the fame time, and employed the be- 
ſieged ſo effectually, that they ſcarce knew whither to 
run for the defence of the place. The attack was carried 
on with the utmoſt fury on all ſides, and the beſieged 
defended themſelves with the greateſt intrepidity. Great 
numbers were thrown from the ladders to the earth, and 
miſerably bruiſed; ſeveral, even of the principal 2 


battery of ſeveral engines, which diſcharged great ſtones 


walls and towers, the latter of which tottered with the 
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got to the top of the wall, where they were covered with 


wounds, and taken priſoners by the enemy; fo that De- 
metrius, notwithſtanding all his valour, thought it ne- 
ceſſary to retreat, in order to repair his engines, Which 
were almoſt entirely deſtroyed by ſo many attacks, as well 
as the veſſels that carried them. BY, 8 

After the prince had retreated from Rhodes, inim-- 
diate care was taken to bury the dead; the beaks alſo of 
the ſhips, With the other ſpoils that had been taken from 
the enemy, were carried to the temple, and the work- 
men were indefatigable in repairing the breaches ol the 
walls. 

Demetrius having employed ſeven days in re-fitting his 
ſips, and repairing his engines, ſet fail again, with a 
a fleet as formidable as the former, and ſteered, with a 
fair wind, directly for the port, which employed his 
attention moſt, as he conceived it impracticable to reduce 
the place till he had firſt made himtelf maſter on thut. 
Upon his arrival, he cauſcd a valt quantity of lighted 
torches, flaming ſtraw, and arrows to be diſcharged, in 
order to ſet fire to the veſſels that were riding there, while 
his engines battered the mole without intermiſſion. The 
beſieged, who expected attacks of this nature, exerted 
themſelves with ſo much vigour and activity, that they 
ſoon extinguiſhed the flames, which had ſeifed the veſſel; 
of the port. | 

At the ſame time they cauſed three of their largeſt 
ſhips to ſail out of the port, under the command of 
Exaceſtes, one of their braveſt officers, with orders to 
attack the enemy, and uſe all poſſible means to join the 
vellels that carried the tortoiſes and wooden towers, and 
to charge them in ſuch a manner with the beaks of theirs, 
as might either ſink them, or render them entirely uſeleſs. 
Theſe orders were executed with a ſurpriſing expedition 
and addreſs; and the three gallies, after they had ſhattered 
and broke through the floating barricado already men- 
tioned, drove their beaks with ſo much violence into the 
ſides of the enemy's barks, on which the machines were 
erected, that the water was immediately ſeen to flow 
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into them through feveral openings. I'WO of them 
were already ſunk, but the third was towed along by 
the gallies, and joined the main fleet; and as dangerous 
as it was to attack them in that ſituation, the Rhodians, 
through a blind and precipitate ardour, had the courage 
to attempt it. But as the inequality was too great 
to admit them to come off with ſucceſs, Exaccites, 
with the Cthcer who commanded under him, and 
ſome others, after having fought with all the bravery 
imaginable, were taken with the galley in which they 


were; the other two regained the port, after ſuſtaining 


many dangers, and moſt of the men alſo arrived there by 
ſwimming. | | 
As untortunate as this laſt attack had proved to De- 


metrius, he was determined to undertake another himſelf; 


and, in order to fucceed in that deſign, he ordered a 
machine of a new invention to be built, of thrice the 
height and breadth of thoſe he had lately loſt, When 
this was completed, he cauſed it to be placed near the 
port which he was reſolved to force; but at the inſtant 
they were preparing to work it, a dreadful tempeſt aroſe 
at fea, and ſunk it to the bottom, with the veſſels on 
which it had been raiſed. 

The beſieged, who were attentive to improve all fa- 
vourable conjunctures, employed the time aiforded them 
by the continuance of the tempeſt, in regaining the 
eminence near the port, which the enemy had carried 
in the firſt aſſault, and where they afterwards fortified 
The Rhodians attacked it, and were re- 
pulſed ſeveral times; but the forces of Demetrius, 
who defended it, perceiving freſh troops continually 
pouring upon them, and that it was in vain for them 
to expect any relief, were obliged, at laſt, to ſurrender 


themſelves priſoners, to the number -of four hundred 


men. | 
This ſeries of fortunate events was ſucceeded by the 
arrival of five hundred men from Cnoſſus, a city of Crete, 
to the aſſiſtance of the Khodians, and alſo of five hundred 
more whom Ptolemy ſent from Egypt, moſt of 2 
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being Rhodians, who had liſted themſelves among the 
troops of that prince. 


Demetrius, being extremely mortified to ſce all his 
batteries at the port rendered ineffectual, reſolved to em- 


ploy them by land, in order to carry the place by atlault, 


or reduce it to the neceſſity of capitulating. He, there- 
fore, prepared materials of every kind, and formed them 
into a machine called Helepolis, and which was larger than 
any that had ever been invented before. The baſis on 
which it ſtood was ſquare, and each of its ſides had an 
extent of ' ſeventy-five feet. The machine itſelf was an 
aſlemblage of large ſquare beams, rivetted together with 
iron, and the whole maſs reſted upon eight wheels that 
were made proportionable to their ſuperſtructure. The 


jaunts of theſe wheels were three feet thick, and {trength- 
cned with large iron plates. | 


In order to facilitate and vary the movements of the 
helepolis, care had been taken to place caſters * under 
it, whoſe volubility rendered the machine moveable any 


way. 

From each of the four angles a large column of wood 
was carried up to the height of about one hundred and 
fifty feet, and mutually inclining to each other. The 
machine was compoſed of nine ſtories, whole dimen- 
lions gradually leſſened in the aſcent. The firſt ſtory 
was ſupported by forty-three beams, and the laſt by no 
more than nine. | | 
Three ſides of the machine were plated over with 
Iron, to prevent its being damaged by the fires that were 
launched from the city. | 

In the front of each ſtory were little windows, whoſe 
form and dimenſions correſponded with the nature of the 
arrows that were to be ſhot from the machine. - Over 

G 4 each 


* Monſ. Rollin informs us in a caſter, which as well as the ori- 
note, that he was oblig'd to retain ginal word, ſignifies a wheel placed 
the Greek term (Antiſtrepta) for under a piece of work, in ſueh a 
want of a proper French wor to manner as to render it convertible 
render it by; but as the Engliſh on all ſides, like thoſe little u heels 
language is not fo defective in that affixed under the feet of beds, by 
pariicular, the tranflator has ex- which they move with eaſe to any 
prefed the Greek by the word part of a "room 
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each window was a kind of curtain made with leathes, 
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{tuffed with wool: this was let down by a machine fer 
that purpoſe, and the intention of 1t was to break the 
force of whatever ſhould be diſcharged by the enemy 
againſt it. | 
"Each {tory had two large ſtair-caſes, one for the aſcent 
of the men, and the other for their deſcent. * | 
This machine was moved forwards by three thouſand 


of the ſtrongeſt and moſt vigorous men in the whole. 


army, but the art with which it was built greatly facilitated 
the motion. | 
Demetrius alſo gave directions for building a great 
number of other machines, of different magnitudes, and 
for various uſes; he alſo employed his ſeamen in levelling 
the ground over which the machines were to move, which 
was an hundred fathoms. The number of artiſans and 
others, employed on theſe works, amounted to near thirty 
thouſand men, by which means they were finiſhed with 
incredible expedition. 
The Rhodians were not indolent during theſe for- 


midable preparations, but employed their time in raiſing 


a counter-wall, on the tract of ground where Demetrius 
intended to batter the walls of the city with the helepolis; 
and, in order to accompliſh this work, they demoliſhed 
the wall which ſurrounded the theatre, as alfo ſeveral 
neighbouring houſes, and even ſome temples, having 
ſolemnly promiſed the gods to build more magnificent 

ſtructures for the celebration of their worſhip after the 

ſiege ſhould be raiſed. 7 

hen they knew that the enemy had quitted the lea, 

they ſent out nine of their beſt ſhips of war, divided ino 

three ſquadrons, the command of which they gave to 
three of their braveſt ſea-officers, who returned with 4 

very rich booty, ſome galleys, and ſeveral ſmaller veil), 

which they had taken, as alſo a great number of pn 

foncrs. They had likewiſe ſeiſed a galley richly laden, 

and. in which were large quantities of tapeſtry, witl 

other furniture, and a variety of rich robes, intended by 

Phila as a preſent to her huſband Demetrius, aud 
accompanied 
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accompanied with letters which ſhe herſelf had written 


to him. The Rhodians ſent the whole, and even the 
© letters, to Ptolemy, which exceedingly exaſperated De- 
* metrius. In this procecding, ſays Plutarch, they did 
not imitate the polite conduct of the Athenians, who 
nt having once ſeiſed ſome of the couriers of Philip, with 
whom they were then at war, opened all the packets 
id but thoſe of Olympias, which they ſent to Philip ſealed 
Je. as they were. There are ſome rules of decency and 
ed honour which ought to be inviolably obſerved, even with 
enemies. | 
cat While the ſhips of the republick were employed in 
ind taking the prizes already mentioned, a great commotion 
INg happened at Rhodes, with reſpect to the ſtatues. of An- 
ich ivonus and Demetrius, which had been erected in 
and honour to them, and till then were held in the utmoſt 
ty vencration. Some of the principal citizens were ſolli- 
vith citous, in a publick aſſembly, for an order to deſtroy the 
ſtatues of thoſe princes who then harraſſed them with 
for- ſuch a cruel war; but the people, who were more diſcreet 
ling and moderate on this occaſion than their chiefs, would 
trius not ſuffer that propoſal to be executed. So wiſe and 
olis; equitable a conduct, excluſively of all events, did the 
ſhed Rhodians no ſmall honour; but ſhould their city have 
vera been taken, it could not have failed to inſpire the con- 
ing adueror with impreſſions in their favour. 
cent Demetrius having tried ſeveral mines without ſucceſs, 
the ſrom their being all diſcovered, and rendered ineffectual 
che vigilant conduct and activity of the beſieged, 
| lea, WY Save orders, and made the neceſſary diſpoſitions for a 
9 general aſſault: in order to which the helepolis was 
ve 


moved to a fituation from whence the city might bs 


vith 2 battered with the beſt effect. Each ſtory of this for- 
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midable engine was furnithed with. catapultas and baliſtas 


by four ſmall machines called tortoiſes, each of which 


£ 


proportioned in their ſize to the dimenſions of the placc. 
lt was likewiſe ſupported and fortified on two of its ſides, 


nad a covered gallery, to ſccure thoſe who ſhould either 
iter ine helepolis, or iſſue out of it, to execute dificrent 


To orders. 
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orders. On<cach fide was a battering-ram of a prodigious 
ſize, conſiſting of a piece of timber thirty fathoms in 
length, armed with iron terminating in a point, and as 
{ſtrong as the beak of a galley. Theſe engines Were 
mounted on wheels, and were made to batter the walls 
during the attack with incredible force by near a thouſand 
men. 

When every thing was ready, Demetrius ordered the 
trumpets to ſound, and the general aſſault to be given 
on all ſides, both by ſea and land. In the heat of the 
attack, and when the walls were already ſhaken by the 
battering rams, ambaſſadors arrived from the Cnidians, 
and earneſtly follicited Demetrius to ſuſpend the aſſault, 
giving him hopes, at the ſame time, that they ſhould 
prevail upon the beſteged to ſubmit to an honourable 
capitulation. A ſulpenſion of arms was accordingly 
granted; but the Rhodians refuſing to capitulate on the 
conditions propoled to them, the attack was renewcd 
with ſo much fury, and all the machines co-operated ſo 
_ effeQually, that a large tower built with ſquare ſtones, 
and the wall that flanked it, were battered down. The 
beſieged fought like lions in the breach, and repulſed 
their enemies. 3 6 

In this conjuncture the veſſels which Ptolemy had 
freighted with three hundred thouſand meaſures of corn, 
and different kinds of pulſe for the Rhodians, arrived very 
ſeaſonably in the port, notwithſtanding all the efforts of 
the enemies ſhips which cruiſed in the neighbourhood to 
intercept them. A few days after this relief, two other 
ſmall fleets failed into the port; one was ſent by Cal- 
ſander, with one hundred thouſand buſhels of barley; 
the other came from Lyſimachus, with four hundred 
\ thouſand buſhels of corn, and as much barley. This 
ſeaſonable and abundant ſupply, which was received 
when the city began to be in want of proviſions, inſpired 
the beſieged with new courage, and they reſolved not to 
ſurrender till the laſt extremity. | EEE 

While they were animated in this manner, they at- 
tempted to fire the enemies machines, and with hor 
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view, ordered a body of ſoldiers to march out of the 
city, that following midnight, with torches, and all 
kinds of kindled wood. Iheſe troops advanced to, the 
batteries, and ſet them on fire, and at the ſame time 
innumerable arrows were ſhot from the wall, to ſupport 
the detachment againſt thoſe who ſhould endeavour to 
extinguiſh the flames. The beſiegers loſt great numbers 
of their men on this occaſion, becauſe they were in- 
capable, amidſt the obſcurity of the night, either to ſee, 
or avoid the vollies of arrows diſcharged upon them. 
Several plates of iron happening to fall from the helepolis, 
during the conflagration, the Rhodians advanced with 


impetuoſity, in order to ſet it on fire: but as the troops 


within that moving tower quenched it with water as 
faſt as the flames were kindled, they could not effect 


ticir deſign. However, Demetrius was apprehenſive 


that all his machines would be conſumed; to prevent 
which, he cauſed them to be removed with all poſlible 
expedition. 

Demetrius, being curious to know what number of 
machines the beſieged had employed in calting arrows, 
cauſed all thoſe, which had been thot from the place in 
the attack that night, to be gathered up; and when thele 


were counted, and a proper computation made, he be- 


came ſenſible that the inhabitants muſt have more than 
eight hundred engines of different dimenſions, for diſ- 
charging fires, and about fifteen hundred for arrows. 
The prince was ſtruck with conſternation at this number, 
as he did not imagine the city could have made ſuch 
tormidable preparations. He cauſed his dead to be 
interred, gave directions for curing thoſe who were 
wounded, and was as expeditious as poſſible in repairing 
the machines which had been diſmounted and rendered 
uſeleſs. 

The beſieged, in order to improve the relaxation they 
enjoyed by the removal of the machines, were induſtrious 
to fortity themſelves againſt the new aflault, for which 
their enemies were then preparing. To this purpoſe 
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the breach, to obſtruct the paſſage of the enemy into the 
city ; after which they raiſcd a fubſtantial wall, in the 


form of a creſcent, along the-ditch ; and which would 


coſt the enemies a new attack. 

As their attention was devoted, at the ſame time, to 
every other emergency, they detached a ſquadron of the 
nimbleſt ſhips in their port, which took a great number 
of veſſels laden with proviſion and ammumtion for De- 
metrius, and brought them into the port. Theſe were 
toon followed by a numerous fleet of ſmall veſſels 
freighted with corn and other neceſſaries, ſ:nt them by 
Ptolemy, with fifteen hundred men commanded by 
Antigonus of Macedonia. 

Demetrius, having re-inſtated his machines, cauſed 
them all to advance near the city, when a fecond em- 
bally arrived at the camp, from the Athenians, and ſome 
other Rates of Greece, on the ſame ſubject as the 
former, but with as little ſucceſs. The King, whoſe 
imagination was fruitful of expedients for ſucceeding in 
his projects, detached fifteen hundred of his troops, under 
the command of Alcimus and Mancius, with orders to 
enter the breach at midnight, and force the entrench- 


ments behind it. They were then to poſſeſs themſelves 
of the parts adjacent to the theatre, where they would 
be in a condition to maintain their ground, if they could 


but once make themfelves mafters of it. In order to 
facilitate the execution of fo important and dangerous an 
expedition, and amufe the enemy with falſe attacks, he 
at the ſame time cauſed the fignal to be ſounded by all 
the trumpets, and the city to be attacked on all ſides, 
both by fea and land, that the beſiged finding ſufficient 
employment in all parts, the fifteen hundred men might 
have an opportunity of forcing the intrenchments which 
covered the breach, and afterwards of ſeiſing all the 
advantageous poſts about the theatre. This feint had all 
ihe ſucceſs the prince expected from it. The troops 
having ſhouted from all quarters, as if they were ad- 
vancing to a general aſſault, the detachment commanded 
by Alcimus entered the breach, and made ſuch a vigorous 

attack 
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attack vpon thoſe who defended the ditch, and the 
crelcent which covered it, that after they had killed a 


grtat number of their enemies, and put the reſt into con- 


fulion, they ſeiſed the poſts adjacent to the theatre, where 
| they maintained themſelves. 

The alarm was yery great in the city, and all the 
chicts who commanded there diſpatched orders to their 
- MWeticers and ſoldiers not to quit their poſts, nor make the 
- alt movement whatever. After which they placed 
$ themſelves at the head of a choſen body of their own 
y troops, and of thoſe who were newly arrived from Egypt, 
y ad with them poured upon the detachment which had 

zivanced as far as the theatre: but the obſcurity of the 
d Wight rendered it impracticable to diſlodge them from the 


- pots they had ſeiſed, and the day no ſooner appeared, 
e ban an univerſal cry of the beſicgers was heard from all 
de Naarters, by which they endeavoured to animate thoſe 
ſe bo had entered the place, and inſpire them with a 
in eboſution to maintain their ground, where they might 
er Non expect ſuccours. This terrible cry drew floods of 
to ers and diſmal groans from the populace, women, and 
h- bldren, who continued in the city, and then concluded 
es emſelves inevitably loſt. The battle, however, con- 
ld med with great vigour at the theatre, and the Macedo- 
id ans defended their poſts with an intrepidity that aſtoniſh- 
to their enemies, till at laſt the Rhodians prevailing by 
an Wicir numbers, and perpetual fupplics of freſh troops, 
he {Wie detachment, after having ſcen Alcimus and Mancius 
all in on the ſpot, were obliged to ſubmit to ſuperior force, 
les, d abandon a poſt it was no longer poſſible to maintain. 


ent Nat numbers of them fell on the ſpot, and the reft 
ght {Wire taken priſoners. 1 

uch The ardour of Demetrius was rather augmented. than 
the bed by this check, and he was making the neceilary 
| all ( bpofitions for a new allault, when he received letters 
z0ps Um his father Antigonus, by which he was directed to 
ad- Wi all poilible meatures for the concluſion of a peace 
ded ich the Rhodians. He then wanted fome plauſible 
a mtcxt for diſcontinuing the ſiege, and chance ſupplied 
Lacs 2 | mam 
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him with it. At that very inſtant deputies from Etolja 
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oe 
arrived at his camp, to ſollicit him anew to grant a peace Aung 
to the Rhodians, to which they found him not ſo averſe oblige 
as before. | = provic 
() If what Vegetius relates of the helepolis be true, to de! 
and indeed Vitruvius ſeems to confirm it, with a ſmall metrit 
variation of circumſtances, it might poſſibly be another ſtipula 
motive that contributed not a little to diſpoſe Demetrius given, 
to a peace. That prince was preparing to advance his having 
helepolis againſt the city, when a Rhodian engineer con- (m) 
trived an expedient to render it entirely uſeleſs; he WM Rhogi 
opened a mine under the walls of the city, and continued them 
it to the way over which the tower was to paſs the WW ſented 
enſuing day in order to approach the walls. | he be. ployed 
ſiegers not ſuſpecting any ſtratagem of that nature, WM three | 
moved on the tower to the place undermined; which WM crowns 
being incapable of ſupporting ſo enormous a load, funk WM their 01 
in under the machine, which buried itſelf ſo deep in the reputed 
earth, that it was impoſſible to draw it out again. Thea ſtatue 
was one inconvenience to which theſe formidable engines full {a; 
were obnoxious; and the two authors whom [I have cite ſeventy 
declare, that this accident determined Demetrius to rat could c 
the liege, and it is, at leaſt, very probable that it conti of Cha; 
buted not a little to his taking that reſolution. twelve 
The Rhodians, on their part, were as deſirous of al thrown 
accommodation as himſelf, provided it could be effect in the ſ 
upon reaſonable terms. Ptolemy, in promiſing them The 
freſh ſuccours, much more conſiderable than the form for the 
had earneſtly exhorted them not to loſe ſo favourable a conjung 
occaſion, if it ſhould offer itſelf. Beſides which, 0M had con 
were ſenſible of the extreme neceſſity they were und action a 
of putting an end to the ſiege, which could not bull erected 
prove fatal to them at laſt. This conſideration induc ſumptuc 
them to liſten with pleaſure to the propoſals made themgl the [qua 
and the treaty was concluded. ſoon after upon the fol of four 
lowing terms. The republick of Rhodes, and all 1 Ptolemæ 
citizens, ſhould retain the enjoyment of their rig" days as 1 
privileges, and liberty, without being ſubjected to 2 to him j 
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power whatſoever. The alliance they had always had with 
Antigonus, was to be confirmed and renewed, with an 
obligation to take up arms for him in all future wars, 
provided it was not againſt Ptolemy. The city was alſo 
to deliver an hundred hoſtages, to be choſen by De- 
metrius, for the effectual performance of the articles 


ſtipulated between them. When theſe hoſtages were 


given, the army decamped from betore Rhodes, after 
having beſieged it a year. 9 

(n) Demetrius, who was then reconciled with the 
Rhodians, was deſirous, before his departure, to give 
them a proof of that diſpolition ; and accordingly pre- 
ſented them with all the machines of war he had em- 
ployed in that ſiege. Theſe they afterwards ſold for 
three hundred talents (about three hundred thouſand 
crowns) which they employed, with an additional ſum of 
their own, in making the famous Coloſſus, which was 
reputed one of the ſeven wonders of the world. It was 


a ſtatue of the ſun, of ſo ſtupendous a ſize, that ſhips in 


full fail paſſed between its legs; the height of it was 
ſeventy cubits, or one hundred and five feet, and few men 
could claſp its thumb with their arms. It was the work 
of Chares of Lindus, and employed him for the ſpace of 
twelve years. Sixty-ſix years after its erection it was 
thrown down by an earthquake; of which we ſhall ſpeak 
in the ſequel of this hiſtory. | 
The Rhodians, to teſtify their gratitude to Ptolemy 
for the aſſiſtance he had given them in ſo dangerous a 
conjuncture, conſecrated a grove to that prince, after they 
had conſulted the oracle of Jupiter Ammon, to give the 
action an air of ſolemnity ; and to honour him the more, 
erected a magnificent work within it. They built a 
ſumptuous portico, and continued it along each fide of 
the ſquare which encompaſſed it, and contained a ſpace 
of four hundred fathoms. This portico was called the 
Ptolemæon; and, out of flattery, as cuſtomary in thoſe 
days as impious in itſelf, divine -honours were rendered 
to him in that place: and, in order to perpetuate their 


deliverer 


(+) Plin. 1, xxxiy, c. 7. 
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deliverer in this war by another method, they gave him 
the appellation of Soter, which ſignifies a ſaviour, and 
is uſed by the hiſtorians to diſtinguith him from the other 
Ptolemies, who were his ſucceſſors on the throne of 
Egypt. py N | 

I was unwilling to interrupt the ſeries of events that 
occurred at this ſiege, and, therefore, reſerved for this 
place one that greatly redounds to the honour of De- 
metrius. It relates to his taſte for the arts, and the eſteem he 


entertained for thoſe who were diſtinguiſhed by peculiar - 


merit in them; a circumſtance not a little for the glory 
of a prince. 

Rhodes was at that time the reſidence of a celebrated 
painter, named Protogenes, who was a native of Caunus, 
a city of Caria, which was then ſubject to the Rhodians, 
The apartment where he painted was in the ſuburbs, 
without the city, when Demetrius firſt beſieged it; hut 
neither the prefence of the enemies who then furroundcd 
him, nor the noiſe of arms that perpetually rung in his 
ears, could induce him to quit his habitation, or diſ- 
continue his work. The king was ſurpriſed at his con- 
duct; and as he one day aſked him his reaſons for ſuch 
a procecding, 1t is (replied he) becauſe I am ſenſible qu 
have declared war againſt the Rhodians, and not againt 
the ſciences. Nor was he deceived in that opinion, lor 
Demetrius actually ſhowed himſelf their protector. He 
planted a guard round his houfe, that the artiſt migit 
enjoy tranquillity, or, at leaſt, be ſecure from danger 
amidſt the tumult and ravages of war. He frequeutly 
went to ſee him work, and never ſufficiently admired the 
application of that maiter to his art, and his ſurpriſing 
excellency in it. | 

The maſter-piece of this painter was the J. an 

hiſtorical picture of a perſon of that name, whom the 
Rhodians acknowledged as their founder, though only 
a fabulous hero . Protogenes had employed ſeven yea! 
in finiſhing this piece; and when Apelles firſt ſaw it, be 
a Was 
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ras tranſported with ſo much admiration, that his ſpeech 
failed him for ſome time; and when he at laſt began to 
1ccover from his aſtoniſhment, he cried out, Prodigiaus 
wirk indeed! Admirable performance! It has not, however, 
the graces I give my works, and which have raiſed their 
reputation to the fries. It we may credit Pliny, Pro- 
togenes, during the whole time he applied himſelf to this 
work, condemned himſelf to a very rigid and abſtemious 
life *, that the delicacy of his taſte and imagination might 
not be affected by his diet. This picture was carried to 
Rome, and conlecrated in the temple of Peace, where 
it remained to the time of Pliny; but it was at lait 
deſtroyed by hre. 

the fame Pliny pretends, that Rhodes was ſaved by 


this picture; becauſe as it hung in the only quarter by 


rather choſe to abandon his conqueſt+, than expoſe to 
precious a monument of art to the danger of being con- 
ſumed in the flames. This, indeed, would have been 
carrying his taſte and value for painting into a ſurpriſing 
extreme; but we have already ſeen the true reaſons which 
obliged Demetrius to raiſe the ſiege. 

One of the figures in this picture was a dog }, that 
was admired by all good judges, and had coſt the painter 
great application, without his being able to expreſs his 
idea to his ewn ſatisfaction, though he was ſufficiently 
pleaſed with all the reſt of the work. He endeavoured to 
repreſent the dog panting, and with his mouth foaming as 
alter a long chaſe; aud employed all the {kill he was as age 

0 


* He ſubſiſted himſelf on boiled minui poterat, & videbatur nimia, 


which it was pollible for Demetrius to take the city, he 


hne, a kind of pulſe which ſa- 


fied his hunger and thirſt at the 
ſame time, : 

barcentem picturæ fugit occaſio 
victorig. | 

| Et in ea canis mirè factus, ut 
ny pariter caſus & ars pinxerint. 
Jon judicabat ſe exprimere in eo 
pam anhelantis poſſe, cam in 
*<uqua omni parte (quod difficil- 
mom erat) fibi ipfi ſatisfeciſſet. 


Ilicebat autem ars ipſa, nec 


ac longiùs a veritate diſcedere, ſpu- 
maque illa pingi non ex ore naſci, 


anxio animi cruciatu cam in pictura 


verum ele, non veriſimile, vellet. 
Abſterſerat ſæpius mutaveratque pe- 
nicillum, nullo modo ſibi approbans. 
Poltremo iratus arti quod intel- 
ligeretur, ſpongiam eam impeg'it 
inviſo loco tabulæ, & illa repoſuit 
ablatos colores, qualiter cura op» 
tabat: fecitque in pictura fortuna 
naturam, Piu. lib. xxxv. caps 10. 
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of exerting on that occaſion, without being able to con. 


tent himſelf. Art, in his opinion, was more viſible Ser. 
than it ought to have been; a mere reſemblance would Des 
not not ſuffice, and almoſt nothing but reality itſelf Abe 
would fatisfy him. He was deſirous that the foam A te, 
ſhould not ſeem painted, but actually flowing out of the DER, 
mouth of the dog. He frequently retouched it, and DEM 
ſuffered a degree of torture from his anxiety to expreſs where 
thoſe ſunple traces of nature, of which he had formed ts flig 
the ideas it: his mind. All his attempts were however 
ineffectual, till at laſt, in a violent emotion of rage and II 
deſpair, he darted at the picture the very ſponge with Wl 4 5 
which he uſed to wipe ont his colours, and chance 3 the 
accompliſhed that which art had not been able to effect. A 2 
This painter is cenſured for being too difficult to be Hd. 
leaſed, aud for retouching his pictures too frequently, Y nomir 
t is certain, that though Apelles * almoſt regarded him Mo the re: 
as his maſter, and allowed him a number of excellent Mous vie 
qualities, yet he condemned in him the defect of nat re 
being able to quit the pencil and finiſh his works; a 7 * 
defect highly pernicious in eloquence as well Haig lie N 
e ought, ſays Cicero r, to know how far we ſhould go. 5 ous 
and Apelles juſtly cenſured ſome painters fer not knowing 50 * 
when to have done. "Me 
22 aliam gloriam uſurpavit memorabili en nocere ſept orernors, 
Apelles,, cum Protogenis opus im- nimiam diligentia ; Plin. ibid. ves. T 
menſi laboris ac cure ſupra. modum + Ia omnibus rebus videndum ef 
anxiæ miraretur. Dixit enim omnia quatenus———In quo Apelles pie: ms, and 
bi cum illo paria eſſe, aut illi me- tores quoque eos peccare dicebat ways re: 
liora, fed uno ſe præſtare, quod qui non ſentirent quid eſſet ſatis Iantages 
manum ille de tabula neſciret tollere Orat. n. 73. 3 
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e Nsrer. IX. The expedition of SELEUCUS into India. 


Id DEMETRIUS compels CASSANDER 70 raiſe the ſiege of 
elf Athens. The exceſſrve hanours paid him in that city. 
m A league between PTOLEMY, SELEUCUS, CASSAN- 
he DER, and LYSIMACHUS, againſt AN TIGON US an 
nd DEMzTRIUS. The battle of Ipſus, a city of Phrygia, 
ef; wheretn ANTIGONUS 7s flain, and DEMETRIUS put 
ned ts flight. | 

ver 


HE farther we advance into the hiſtory of Alex- 


" ander's Succeſſors, the more ealily may we diſ- 
\nce Mcover the ſpirit by which they were conſtantly actuated 
& Whithcrto, and by which they will {till appear to be in- 
o be Wiucniced. They at firſt concealed their real diſpoſitions, 
oily, by nominating children, or perſons of weak capacities, 
him o the real dignity, in order to diſguiſe their own ambi- 
lem ious views. But as Toon as all the family of Alexander 


as deſtroyed, they threw off the maſk, and diſcovered 
hemſelves in their proper colours, and ſuch as, in 
ality, they had always been. They were all equally 
llicitous to ſupport themſelves in their ſeveral govern- 
nents ; to become entirely independent; to aſſume an 
blolute ſovereignty ; and enlarge ihe limits of their 
rovinces and kingdoms at the expence of thoſe other 
| overnors, who were weaker or leſs ſucceſsful than them- 
ivid. es. To this effect they employed the force of their 
dum e : | 
Nes pi ms, and entered into alliances, which they were 
dice Ways ready to violate, when they could derive more 
ei lun antages from others, and they renewed them with 
ges from * y ren m wi 
e ſame facility from the ſame motives. They conſi- 
red the vaſt conqueſts of Alexander as an inheritance 
llitute of a maſter, and which prudence obliged them 
ſecure for themſelves, in as large portion as poſſible, 
thout any apprehenſions of being reproached as uſur- 
13, for the acquiſition of countries gained by the victories 
the Macedonians, but not the property of any particular 
on. This was the great motive of all the enterpriſes 
which they engaged. 
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(n) Seleucus, as we formerly obſerved, was maſter of WM led hi: 
all the countries between Euphrates and Indus, and was WM foon | 
defirous of acquiring thoſe that lay beyond the latter of Wt engagi 
thoſe rivers. © In order, therefore, to improve the favou- ments 
able conjuncture of his union in point of intereſt with prince 
Ptolemy, Callander, and Lyſimachus, and at a time % 
When the forces of Antigonus were divided, and Dem- metriu 
trius was employed in the ſiege of Rhodes, and in avec Mi their c 
the republicks of Greece; in a word, while Antigoms and th 
himſelf was only intent upon becoming matter of Syria only di 
and Phoenicia, and attacking Ptolemy even in Eyypt WM far as 
itſelf : Seleucus therefore thought it incumbent on him WM himſelf 
to improve this diverſion, which weakened the only Wi tarily. 
enemy he had to fear; for carrying his arms againſt the Wi Maced, 
people of India, who were included in his lot by the Whe 
general partition, and whom he hoped it would be very Wh city, th 
practicable for him to ſubdue by a ſudden irruption, WW honours 
altogether unexpected by king Sandrocotta. This perſon flatterie 
was an Indian of very mean extraction, who, under the the bac] 
ſpecious pretext of delivering his country from the WW but ever 

_ tyranny of foreigners, had raifed an army, and augmented to it by 
it ſo well by degrees, that he found means to drive the ¶goddeſs, 
Macedonians out of all the provinces of India which famous 
Alexander had conquered, and to eſtabliſh himſclf in chere tre 
them, while the ſucceſſors of that monarch were engaged Wand we: 
in mutual wars with each other. Seleucus paſſed the Ncauſed: 
Indus in order to regain thoſe provinces ; but when he whom h 
found that Sandrocotta had rendered himfelf abſolute WWpliance, 
maſter of all India, and had likewiſe an army of fix was ever 
hundred thouſand men, with a prodigious number of Has Taciti 
elephants, he did not judge it prudent to attack fo potent Deme 
a prince; but entered into a treaty with him, by which ase, thre 
he agreed to renounce all his pretenſions to that country, Wiemetri, 
provided Sandrocotta would furniſh him with five hundred Math, an; 
elephants ; upon which terms a peace was concluded. 

This was the final reſult of Alexander's Indian conqueſts: % Diod. 
This the fruit of ſo much blood ſhed to gratify e 10 253 
frantick ambition of one prince! Seleucus ſhortly alter i 
| led verbis in 10 

0 4 


(1) A. M. 3701. Ant. J. C. 303 
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led his troops into the welt againit Antigonus, as I ſhall 
ſoon obſerve. The abſolute neceſſity he was under of 
engaging in this war, was one of his ſtrongeſt induce- 
ments for concluding ſo ſudden a peace with the Indian 
8 => 

) The Athenians, at the ſame time, called in De- 
metrius to aſſiſt them againſt Caſſander, who beſieged 
their city. He accordingly ſet ſail with three hundred 
and thirty 
only drove Caſſander out of Attica, but purſued him as 
far as Thermopylæ, where he defeated him, and made 
himſelf maſter of Heraclea, which ſurrendered volun- 


tarily. He alſo admitted into his ſervice ſix thouſand 


Macedonians, who came over to his fide. 

When he returned to Athens, the inhabitants of that 
city, though they had already laviſhed upon him all the 
honours they were able to invent, had recourſe to new 
flatteries that outdid the former. They lodged him in 
the back part of the temple of Minerva, called Partheon 
but even this place, which had ſo much ſanCtity aſcribed 
ople, and was the manſion of a virgin 
goddeſs, he did not ſcruple to profane by the moſt in- 
tamous and crying debaucheries. His courteſans were 
there treated with more honour than the goddeſs herſelf, 
and were the only divinities he adored. (9) He even 
cauſed altars to be erected to them by the Athenians, 
whom he called abject wretches, for their mean com- 
pliance, and creatures born only for ſlavery; fo much 
was even this prince ſhocked at ſuch deſpicable adulation, 
as Tacitus obſerved\with reſpect to Tiberius *. 

Nemocles, ſurnamed the Fair, and of a very tender 
age, threw himſelf, in order to clude the violence of 
Demetrius, into a veſſel of boiling water prepared for a 
bath, and there loſt his life, chooſing rather to die than 

| Doe violate 
10 Diod. I. xx. p. 825828. Plut, in Demetr. p. 899. (7) Athen. 
V. p. 253. | 
liese proditur, Tiberium, paratcs! Scilicet etiam illum, qui 
luatles curla egrederetur, Gracis libertatem publicam nollet, tam pro- 


verbis in hunc madum eloqui ſoli- jectæ ſervientium patientiæ tædebat. 
I; e ad ee e e , bs 
ominer ad ſervituiem Yaoit, Annal. l. Iii. c. 65. 
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violate his modeſty. 
_ reſentment of Demetrius, who was extremely offended 
at a decree they had publiſhed with relation to him, 
iſſued a new one, importing, That it was ordered and 
adjudged by the people of Athens, that whatever Demetrius 
might think fit to command, ſhould be conſidered as ſacred 
in regard to the gods, and juſt with regard to men. Is it 
poſſible to believe, that flattery and ſervitude could be 
carried to ſuch an exceſs of baſeneſs, extravagance, and 
irreligion! „ | 

Demetrius, after theſe proceedings, retired into Pe. 
loponneſus, and took from Ptolemy, who had rendered 
himſelf powerful in that country, the cities of Sicyone, 
Corinth, and ſeveral others, where he had garriſons, 
And as he happened to be at Argos, at the grand feſtival 
in honour of Juno, he was deſirous of celebrating it, by 
propoſing prizes, and 2 in perſon among the 
Greeks. In order to ſolemniſe it more effectually, he 
eſpouſed, on that day, Deidamia, the daughter of aci- 
des, king of the Moloſſians, and ſiſter of Pyrrhus. 

) The ſtates of Greece being aſſembled in the Iſth- 
mus, and curioſity having drawn a vaſt number of 

ple from all parts, Demetrius was proclaimed general 
of all the Greeks, as Philip and Alexander had been 
before him ; to whom he thought himſelf abundantly 


ſuperior, ſo much was he intoxicated with the ſuccels of 


his arms, and the flatery laviſhed upon him. 

When he was upon his departure from Peloponneſus 
for Athens, he wrote to the inhabitants of that city, that 
he intended, upon his arrival among them, to be initiated 
in the great and leſſer myſteries at the ſame time. This had 
never been permitted before; for it was neceſſary to ob- 
ſerve certain intervals ; it being lawful to celebrate the 
leſſer myſteries only in the month of March “, and the 
greater in that of October. In order therefore to ob- 
viate this inconvenience, and fatisfy ſo religious a prince, 
it was ordered, that the then preſent month of May ſhould 


he 
() Plut, in Demtr. p. 990. | OY 

- * There are various . with relatien is the months in wwhich i 

wyſteries were celebrated. | 
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be deemed the month of March, and afterwards that of 


q October; and Demetrius, by this rare invention, was 
x duely initiated, without infringing the cuſtoms and ce- 
d remonials preſcribed by the law. 

But of all the abuſes committed at Athens, that which 
4 moſt afflicted and mortified the inhabitants, was an order 
i iſſued by Demetrius, for immediately furniſhing the ſum 
\ of two hundred and fifty talents; and when this money 


1d had been collected without the leaſt delay or abatement, 
the prince, the moment he ſaw it amaſſed together, or- 


e. dered it to be given to Lamia, and the other courteſans 
cd in her company, for waſhes and paint. The Athenians 
je, were more offended at the indignity than the loſs, and re- 
8. ſented the application of that ſum to a greater degree than 
val their contribution of it. | 

by Lamia, as if this terrible expence had not been ſuf- 
the ficient, being deſirous to regale Demetrius at a feaſt, 
he Wl cxtorted money from ſeveral of the richeſt Athenians by 


her own private authority. The entertainment colt im- 


ci- 
menſe ſums, and gave birth to a very ingenious pleaſantry 
th- Wo! a comic poet, who ſaid, that Lamia was a true hele- 
of polis; we have already ſhown, that the helepolis was a 
eral machine invented by Demetrius tor attacking towns. 
cen (r) Caflander finding himſelf vigorouſly preſſed by 
ny Demetrius, and not being able to obtain a peace without 
s of Wlubmitting entirely to the diſcretion of Antigonus, agreed 


with Lyſimachus to ſend ambaſſadors to Seleucus and 
Ptolemy, to repreſent to them the ſituation to which 
they were reduced. The conduct of Antigonus made 
It evident, that he had no leis in view than to diſpotſeſs 
all the other ſucceſſors of Alexander, and uſurp the whole 


ob- empire to himſelf; and that it was time to form a ſtrict 
the liance with each other to humble this exorbitant power. 
the hey were likewiſe offended, and Lyſimachus in parti— 
ob- {WT ir, at the contemptible manner in which Demetrius 


ermitted people to treat the other kings in their con- 
ſerſation at his table, appropriating the regal title to 
| himſelf 


0 A. M. 3702. Ant. J. C 302. Diod. 1. xx. p. 830-836. Plut. in 
med. p. 899, Juſtin. I, XV. . EL 
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himſelf and his father; whereas Ptolemy, according tg (s) 
his flatterers, was no more than the captain of a hip, forme 
Seleucus a commander of elephants, and Lyſimachus | padoc! 
treaſurer. A confederacy was therefore formed by theſe imme 
four kings, after which they haltened into Aflyria, t exped! 
make preparations for this new war. with ft 
The firſt operations of it were commenced at the his arr 
Helleſpont ; Callander and Lyſimachus having judge Pto] 
it expedient, that the former ſhiould continue in Europe, ablencc 
to defend t againſt Demetrius; and that the latter ſhould Judæa, 
invade the provinces- of Antigonus, in Aſia, with a Sidon, 
many troops as could be drawn out of their two kiny. indeed, 
doms, without leaving them too deſtitute of force, were e 
Lyſimachus executed his part conformably to the agree. telligen 
ment; paſſed the Helleſpont with a fine army, and, Lyſima 
either by treaty or force, reduced Phrygia, Lydia, Lycao-WW Upon t 
nia, and molt of the territories between the Propontis and with th 
the river Mæander. Egypt. 
Antigonus was then at Antigonia, which he had Here 
lately built in Upper Syria, and where he was employed Siculus, 
in celebrating the ſolemn games he had there eſtabliſned. the very 
This news, with that of ſeveral other revolts, tranſ-Wſ ſucceſſor 
mitted to him at the ſame time, cauſed him immediatch 9 T 
to quit his games. He accordingly diſmiſſed the aſſemb i and Ly. 
upon the ſpot, and made preparations for advarcing| metrius, 
againſt the enemy. When all his troops were draw but did | 
together, he marched with the utmolt expedition 0c blows. 
mount Taurus, and entered Cilicia, where he took oh thouſand 
of the publick treaſury of Synada, a city of that prog forces co 


tive hund 
ured and 
tle was fe 


vince, as much money as he wanted, and then aug 
mented his troops to the number he thought neceliar 
After which he advanced directly towards the encn 


and took ſeveral places in his march, Lylimachu As foc 
thought proper to be upon the defenſive, till the are head of h 
of the ſuccours upon their march to join him from Seu delcucus, 
cus and Ptolemy. The remaining part of- the yeah broke the 


raſh and ! 
never ſuf 
Vo. 


5 


therefore, clapſed without any action, and cach pal 


retired into winter- quarters. : 
Selcuch 
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(s) Seleucus, at the beginning of the next ſeaſon, 
formed his army at Babylon, and marched into Cap- 
padocia, to act againſt Antigonus. "This latter ſent 
immediately for Demetrius, who left Greece with great 
expedition, marched to Epheſus, and retook that city, 
with ſeveral others that had declared for Lyſimachus upon 
his arrival in Aſia. 

Ptolemy improved the opportunity in Syria, of the 
abſence of Antigonus, ad recovered all Phoenicia, 
Judæa, and Cceloſyria, Except the cities of Tyre and 
Sidon, where Antigonus had left good garriſons. He, 
indeed, formed the ſiege of Sidon; but whilſt his troops 
were employed in battering the walls, he received in- 
telligence that Antigonus had defcated Seleucus and 
Lyſimachus, and was advancing to relieve the place. 
Upon this information he made a truce for five months 


cas ; : ; . 
aa with the Sidonians, raiſed the fiege, and returned to 
Egypt. by 
had Here ends what remains of the hiſtory of Diodorus 


oel Siculus, in a period of the greateſt importance, and on 
the very point of a battle, by which the fate of Alexander's 


luccellors is to be decided. 

) The confederate army, commanded by Seleucus 
and Lyſimachus, and the troops of Antigonus and De- 
metrms, arrived at Phrygia almoſt at the ſame time, 
but did not long confront each other without coming to 
blows. Antigonus had above ſixty thoufand foot; ten 


K oil thouſand horſe, and feventy-five elephants. The enemies 
prof forces conſiſted of fixty-four thouſand foot, ten thouſand 
i aus ie hundred horſe, four hundred elephants, with a hun— 


ellauy 
nens 
machu 
arriv1 


dred and twenty chariots armed with ſcythes. The bat- 
tle was fought near Ipſus, a city of Phrygia. 4 

As ſoon as the ſignal was given, Demetrius, at the 
head of his beſt cavalry, fell upon Antiochus, the ſon of 


ScienWM Sclcucus, and behaved with fo much bravery, that he 
ve broke the enemy's ranks, and put them to flight; but a 
pan lh and in conſiderate thirſt of glory, which generals can 


never ſuſpect too much, and has been fatal to many, 


Vol. VII. II prompted 
A. M. 3703. Ant. J. C. 301. (e) Plut. in Demetr. p. 90. 


leucl 
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prompted Demetrius to purſue the fugitives with too 
much ardour, and without any conſideration for the ret 
of the army; by which means he loſt the victory he 
might eaſily have ſecured, had he improved his firſt ad- 
vantage aright. For when he returned from the purſuit, 
He found it impraQticable for him to rejoin his infantry, 
the enemy's elephants having filled up all the interme- 
diate ſpace. hen Seleucus ſaw the infantry of Anti- 
gonus ſeparated from their cavalry, he only made ſeveral 
feint attacks upon them, ſometimes on one fide, and 
fometimes on another, in order to intimidate and afford 
them ſufficient time to quit the army of Antigonus, 
and come over to his own; and this was at laſt. the ex- 
pedient on which they reſolved. The greateſt part of 
the infantry detached themſelves from the reſt, and ſur- 
rendered in a voluntary manner to Seleucus, and the 
other were all put -to flight. At the ſame inſtant a large 
body of the army of Seleucus drew off by his order, and 
made a furious attack upon Antigonus, who ſuſtained 
their efforts for ſome time, but being at laſt overwhelmed 
with darts, and having received many wounds, he fell 
dead on the earth, having defended himſelf valiantly to 
his laſt gaſp. Demetrius ſeeing his father dead, rallied 


all the troops he was able to draw together ; and retired 


to Epheſus, with five thouſand foot, and four thouſand 
horſe ; which were all that remained of more than {ixty 
- thouſand men, whom his father and himſelf commanded 
at the beginning of the engagement. (x) The great Pyr- 
rhus, as young as he then was, was inſeparable from 
Demetrius, overthrew all that oppoſed hun, and gie 
an eſſay, in this firſt action, of what might be expect: 
ent day from his valour and bravery. 
(ﬆ) Plut. in Pyrrh. p. 384. 
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| "CHAP. II. 


Szcr. I. The four victorious princes divide the empire 
of ALEXANDER the Great into as many kingdoms. 
SELEUCUS builds ſeveral cities. Athens ſhuts her 


gates againſl DEMETRIUS, Fe reconciles bimſelf with 
SELEUCUS, and afterwards with PTOLEMY. The 


| death of CASSANDER. Thefirſt actions of PYRRHUS. 
| Athens taken by DEMETRIUS. He laſes all he poſſeſſed 
' almoſt at the ſame time. | 

55 (* FT ER the battle of Ipſus, the four confede- 
ts 


rate princes divided the dominions of Antigonus 
if among themſelves, and added them to thoſe they already 
oſſeſſed. The empire of Alexander was thus divided 
into four kingdoms, of which Ptolemy had Egypt, 
Libya, Arabia, Cceloſyria, and Paleſtine: Caſſander 


thynia, and ſome other provinces beyond the Helleſpont, 
with the Boſphorus : and Seleucus all the reſt of Aſia, to 
the other ſide of the Euphrates, and as far as the river 
Indus. The dominions of this laſt prince are uſuall 

called the kingdom of Syria, becauſe Seleucus, who 


chief feat of his reſidence, in which he was followed 
by his ſucceſſors, who from his name were called 
Selcucide. This kingdom, however, not only included 
Syria, but thoſe vaſt and fertile provinces of Upper Aſia, 
which conſtituted the Perſian empire. The reign of 


tor, commences at this period, becauſe he was not 
acknowledged as king till after the battle of Ipſus ; and 
jt we add to theſe the twelve years, during which 
he exerciſed the regal authority without the title, they 


will make out the reign of thirty-one years aſſigned him 
by Uther. 


„) Plut, in Demetr, Pp. 902. Appian, in Syr. p. 122, 123. Polyb, 
A p. 572. 2 | | 
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had Macedonia and Greece: Lyſimachus Thrace, Bi- 


afterwards built Antioch in that province, made it the 


twenty years, which J have aſſigned to Seleucus Nica- 


by: Theſe 
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Theſe four kings“ are the four horns of the he-roat 
in the prophecy of Daniel, who ſucceeded in the place 


of the firſt horn that was broken. "The firſt horn was 


Alexander, king of Greece, who deſtroyed the empire 0! 
the Medes and Perſians, deſigned by the ram with two 


horns; and the other four horns, are thoſe. four kings 


who roſe up after him, and divided his empire among 
them, but they were not of his poſterity. | 
They are likewiſe ſhadowed out by the four heads of 


the leopard, which are introduced in another part of the 


ſame prophecy f. : 

Theſe prophecies of Daniel were exactly accom- 
pliſned by this laſt partition of Alexander's empire; 
other diviſions had, indeed, been made before this, but 
they were only of provinces, which were conſigned to 
governors, under the brother and ſon of Alexander, and 
none but the laſt was the regal partition. Thoſe pro- 
phecies, therefore, are to be underſtood of this alone, 
for they evidently repreſent theſe four ſucceſſors of Alex- 
ander, in the quality of four kings, four ſtood up for il. 
But not one of Alexander's ſucceſſors obtained the regal 
dignity, till about three years before the laſt diviſion of 
the empire. And even this dignity was at firſt precari- 

oa | Ous, 

* And as I was corſidering, be» And from it came up four notable 
Hold, an he-goat came from the Weſt horns, toward the four winds 
en the face of the whole earth, and heaven. Dan. chap. viii. ver. 5, 
touched not the grund; and the goat 6, 7, 8. God afterwards explains 
had a notable horn between his eyes, to his prophet what he had ſeen: 
And he came to the ram that had The ram gwhich thou ſaweſt hat- 
two horns, which I had ſeen ſtund- ing two horns are the kings of le- 
ing before the river, and tan unto dia and Perſia, and the rough get 
him in the fury of his power. And is the king of Grecia, and the great 
T1 ſaw him come cloſe ing the ram, horn that is between his eyes, is ile 
and he was moved with choler firſt king, Now that being broken, 
againſt him, and ſmote the ram, whereas four Fs up for it, fout 
and brake his two horns, and there kingdems ſhall fland up out of ite 
Was no pewer in the ram to fland nation, but not in his power, Ibid. 
b fore bim, but he caſt him down ver. 20, 21, 22. 
to ihe ground, and flamped upon + After this I beheld, and lo, 
him: Ad there was none that another like a leopard, which bat, 
could deliver libe ram out of his upen the back of it four wings 


| hand. Therefore the be- geat wa- a fowl, the beaſt had alſo four 


ed very great, and when be was heads; and dominion was given tvii, 
ftrong, the great horn was broken; Dan. vii. 6. 
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ons, as being aſſumed by each of the ſeveral parties? 
merely by his own authority, and not acknowledged by 
any of the reſt. Whereas, after the battle of Ipſus, 
the treaty made between the four confederates, when 
they had defeated their adverſary, and diveſted him of his 
dominions, aſſigned each of them their dominions under 
the appellation of ſo many kingdoms, and authoriſed 
and acknowledged them as kings and fovereigns, inde- 
7 Theſe four kings ate, 
Ptolemy, Seleucus, Caflander, and Lyſimachus. 


Ve can never ſufficiently admire, in this and the other 


places, wherein the completion of the prophecies of 
Danicl vill be obſerved, the itrong light with which the 
prophet penetrates the thick gloom of ſuturity, at a time 
when there was not the leait appearance of all he torc- 
tels. With how much certainty and exactneſs, even 
amidit the variety of theſe revolutions and a chaos of 
ſingular events, does he determine cach particular cir— 
cumitance, and fix the number of the ſeveral ſucceſfors ! 
How expreſsly has he pointed out the nation, that was 
to be the Grecian ; deſcribed. the countries they were to. 
poſſeſs; meaſured the duration of their empires, and 
the extent of their power, inferior to that of Alexander ; 
in a word, with what lively colours has he drawn the 
characters of thoſe princes, and ſpecified their alliances, 
treaties, treachery, marriages, and ſucceſs! Can any 
one pollibly aſcribe to chance, or human foreſight, ſo 
many circumſtantial . predictions, which, at the time 
of their being denounced, were ſo remote from probabi- 
lityz and may we not evidently diſcover in them the cha- 
rafter and traces of the Divinity, to whom all ages are 
preſent in one view, and who alone determines at his 
will the fate of all the kingdoms and empires of the 
vorld? But it is now time for us to reſume the thread of 
our hiltory. 

(y) Onias, the Firſt of that na ve, and high prieſt of 
tie Jews, dicd about this time, and was ſucceeded 
by his fon Simon, who, for the ſanctity of his life, and 

| H- 3 ; 
(O) Joſeph, Antiq. I. xii, c. 2. 
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the equity of all his actions, was ſurnamed ?he Fur, 
He enjoyed the pontificate for the ſpace of nine years. 

(z) Seleucus, alter the defeat of Antigonus, made 
himſelf maſter of Upper Syria, where he built Antioch 
on the Orontes, and gave it that name, either from his 
father, or his ſon, for they were both called Antiochus. 
This city, where the Syrian kings afterwards reſided, 


Was the capital of the Eaſt for a long time, and {lil} 


preſeryed that privilege under the Roman emperors, 


Antigonus had lately built a city at a ſmall diſtance from 


this, and called it e ee but Selencus had entirely 
demoliſhed it, and employed the materials in the con- 
ſtruction of his own city, to which he afterwards tranſ- 
planted the inhabitants of the former. 
(a) Among ſeveral other cities built by Seleucus in 
this country, there were three more remarkable than the 
reſt : The firſt was called Seleucia, from his own name; 
the ſecond, Apamea, from his conſort of that name, 
who was the daughter of Artabazus the Perſian ; the 
third was Laodicea, ſo denominated from his mother. 
Apamea and Seleucia were ſituated on the ſame river on 
which Antioch was built, and Laodicea was 1n the 
ſouthern part of the ſame quarter. He allowed the Jews 
the ſame privileges and immunities in each of theſe new 
cities, as were enjoyed by the Greeks and Macedonians, 
and eſpecially at Antioch in Syria, where that people 
ſettled in ſuch numbers, that they poſſeſſed as conſidera- 
ble a part of tliat city as their o:her countrymen enjoyed 
at Alexandria. 35 
Demetrius had withdrawn himſelf to Epheſus, after 
the Battle of Ipſus, and, from thence, embarked tor 
Greece, his whole rcſource being limited to the affec- 
tion of the Athenians, with whom he had left his fleet, 
money, and wite Deidamia. But he was ſtrangely ſur- 
priſed and offended, when he was met in his way, b) 
ambaſſadors from the Athenians, who came to acquaint 


him that he could not be admitted into their city, — 
| | the 


Z (z) A. M. 3704 Ant. J. = 300. Strab L xvi. p · 749. 750. | Appian. 
in Syr. p. 124 Juſtin. I. XV. c. 4. (a) Strab. I. xvi. p. 750. 
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Scleucus to demand her in marriage; and as the affairs 
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the people had, by a decree, prohibited the reception 
of any of the yang, oh they alſo informed him, that his 
conſort Deidamia had been conducted to Megara, with 
all the honours and attendance due to her dignity. De- 
metrius was then ſenſible of the value of honours and 
homages extorted by fear, and which did not proceed 
from the will. The poſture of his affairs not permitting 
him to revenge the perfidy of that people, he contented 
himſelf with intimating his complaints to them in 2 
moderate manner, and demanded his gallies, among 
which was that prodigious galley of ſixteen benches of 
oars. As ſoon as he had received them, he failed 
towards the Cherſoneſus ; and having commited ſome 
devaſtations in the territories of Lyſimachus, he enriched 
his army with the ſpoils, and by that expedient prevented 
the deſertion of his troops, who now began to recover 
their vigour, and render themſelves formidable anew. 
Lyſimachus, king of Thrace, in order to ſtrengthen 
himſelf in his dominions, entered into a particular treaty 
with Ptolemy, and ſtrengthened the alliance between 
them, by eſpouſing one of his daughters named Arlinoe ; 
thortly after which, his ſon Agathocles married another. 
(b) This double alliance between Lyſimachus and 
Ptolemy gave umbrage to Seleucus, who thereupon en- 
tered into a treaty with Demetrius, and eſpouſed Stra- 
tonice, the danghter of that prince, by Phila the ſiſter of 
Caſſander. The beauty of that princeſs had induced 
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of Demetrius were at that time in a very bad condition, 
lo honourable an alliance with ſo poweriul a prince was 
exceedingly agreeable to him. In conſequence of which 
he immediately conducted his daughter with all his fleet 
into Syria from Greece, where he was {till in poſſeſſion 
of lome places. During his paſſage he made a deſcent” 
on Cilicia, which then belonged to Pliſtarchus the 
brother of Caſſander, to whom it had been aſſigned by 
the four kings, who divided the dominions of Alexander 
tic Great after the death of Antigonus. Pliſtarchus 

| . H 4 went 
(3) A. M. 3705. Ant. J. C. 299. Plut. in Demetr. p. 903. 
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went to complain of this proceeding to Seleucus, and to re. 
proach him for contracting an alliance with the common 
enemy without the conſent of the other kings, which he 
conſidered as an infraction of the treaty. Demetrius 
receiving intelligence of this journey, advanced direct 
to the city of Synada, where the treaſures of the pro- 
vince, amounting to twelve hundred talents *, were de- 
polited. "Theſe he carried off with all expedition to his 
fleet, and then ſet fail for Syria, where he found Seleucus, 
and gave him the Princeſs Stratonice in marriage. Deme. 
trius, aſter ſome days paſſed in rejoicings for the nuptials 
and the entertaipments given on each fide, returned to 
Cilicia, and made himſelf maiter of the whole province. 
Ile then fent his wiſe Phila to Caſſander, in order to 
excuſe this proceeding. Theſe kings imitated the prin- 
ces of the Faſt, with whom it is cultomary to have 
ſcveral wives at the fame time. | 
During theſe tranſactions of Demetrius, Deidamia, 
another of his wives, who had taken a journey to meet 
him in Greece, and had pailed ſome time with him in 
that country, was ſeiſed with an indiſpoſition that ended 
her days. (c) Demetrius having reconciled himſelf with 
Ptolemy, by the mediation of Seleucus, eſpouſed Ptole- 
maida, the daughter of Ptolemy ; by which means his 
affairs began to aſſume a better aſpect; for he had all 
the ifland of Cyprus, and the two rich and powerful 
cities of Tyre and Sidon, beſide his new conquelts in 
Cilicia. 3 | Ts 
It was very imprudent in Seleucus. to permit fo dan- 
gerous an enemy to eflablith himſelf at ſo ſmall a di- 
ſtance from him, aud to uſurp from one of his allies a 
province ſo near his own dominions as Cilicia. Al 
this ſhows that tfeſe Princes had no eſtabliſhed rules 
and principles of conduct, and were even ignorant of the 
true intereſts of their ambition. For as to faith of treaty, 
equity, and gratitude, they had long ſince renounced 
them all, and only reigned for the unhappineſs of their 
people, 
(e) A. M. 3706. Ant. J. C. 298. 
* Twelve Lund, ed thouſand crouut. 
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people, as the author of the firſt book of Maccabees ha 

obſerved *. | 
The eyes of Seleucus were however open at laſt, and 
in order to prevent his having a neighbour of ſuch abili- 
ties on each ſide of his dominions, he required Demetrius 
to ſurrender Cilicia to him for a very conſiderable ſum of 
money ; but that prince not being diſpoſed to comply 
with ſuch a propoſal, Seleucus inſiſted upon his reſtoring 
him the cities of Tyre and Sidon, that depended on Syria, 
of which he was king. Demetrius, enraged at this 
demand, replied very abruptly, that though he ſhould 
loſe ſeveral other battles as fatal to him as that of Ipſus, 
he ſhould never reſolve to purchaſe the friendſhip of 
Seleucus at ſo high a price. At the ſame time he failed 
to thole two cities, where he re-inforced their garriſons, 
and furniſhed them with all things neceilary for a vigo- 
rous deſence; by which means the intention of Seleucus 
to take them from him was rendered ineffectual at that 
time. This proceeding of Seleucus was very conforma- 
ble to the rules of political intereſt, but had ſuch an 
odious aſpect, with reference to the maxims of honour, 
that it ſhocked all mankind, and was univerſally con- 
demned : for as his. dominions were of ſuch a vaſt ex- 
tent as to include all the countries between India and the 
Mediterranean, how inſatiable was that rigour and avi- 
dity which would not permit him to leave his father-in- 
law the peaceable enjoyinent of the ſhattered remains of 

his fortune! -» : 

, (4) Caſſander died about this time of a dropſy, after 
having governed Macedonia for the ſpace of nine years, 
irom the death of his father, and ſix or ſeven from the 
laſt partition. He left three ſons by Theſfalonica, one 
of the ſiſters of Alexander the Great, Philip, who ſuc- 
ceeded him, and: died ſoon after, left his crown to be 
conteſted by his two brothers. N 
(e) Pyrrhus, the famous king of Epirus, had eſpouſed 
Antigone, a relation of Ptolemy, in Egypt. This 
HORS . 7 young 
(4) A. M. 3707. Ant. J. C! 297. (e) Plut. in Pyrrh. p. 393385. 
„ * Chap. i. ver. 9, 10. | 
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young prince was the ſon of ZEacides, - whom the 
Moloſſians, in a revolt, had expelled from the throne; 
and it was with great difficulty, that Pyrrhus himſelf, 
then an infant at the breaſt, was preſerved from the fury 
of the revolters, who purſued him with intent to deſtroy 
him. After various adventures, he was conducted to 
the court of king Glaucias in Illyria, where he was taken 
into the protection of that prince. Callander, the mortal 
enemy of Æacides, ſollicited the King to deliver the young 
prince into his hands, and offered him - two hundred 
talents on that occaſion : Glaucias, however, was ftruck 
with horrour at ſuch a propoſal, and when the infant had 
attained the twelfth year of his age, he conducted him in 
_ to Epirus with a powerful army, and re-Inſtated 


im in his dominions ; by which means the Moloſſians 


were compelled to ſubmit to force. Juſtin tells us, that 
their hatred being ſoftened into compaſſion, they them- 
ſelves recalled him, and aſſigned him guardians to 
over the kingdom till he ſhould be of age him- 
def : but there ſeems to be no great probability in his 
account. 7 
When he had attained his ſeventeenth year, he began 
to think himſelf ſufficiently eſtabliſhed on the throne; 
and ſet out from his capital city for Illyria, in order to 
be preſent at the nuptials of one of the ſons of Glaucias, 
with whom he had been brought up. The Moloſſians, 
taking advantage of his abſence, revolted a ſecond time, 
drove all his friends out of the kingdom, ſeiſed all his 
treaſures, and conferred the - crown on Neoptolemus his 
great uncle. Pyrrhus being thus diveſted of his domini- 
ons, and finding himſelf deſticute of all ſuccours, retired 
to his brother-in-law Demetrius, the ſon of Antigonus, 
who had eſpouſed his ſiſter Deidamia. 
This young prince diſtinguiſhed himfelf among the 


braveſt in the battle that was fought on the plains of 


Ipſus, and would not forſake Demetrius even after he 
was defeated. He alſo preſerved for him thoſe Grecian 
cities which that prince had confided to him ; and when 


a treaty of peace was conduded between Ptolemy and 
8 ; | Demetrivs, 
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: Demetrius, by the mediation of Seleucus, Pyrrhus went 
j into Egypt as an hoſtage for his brother-in-law. do 
5 During his continuance at the court of Ptolemy he 
J gave ſufficient proofs of his ſtrength, addreſs, and extra- 
y ordinary patience, in hunting-exerciſes, and all other 
0 labours. Obſerving, that of all the wives of Ptolemy, 
n Berenice had the greateſt aſcendant over him, and that 
al ſhe ſurpaſſed the others in prudence, as well as beauty, 
E he attached himſelf to her in particular; for as he was 
0 already an able politician, he neglected no opportunity of 
k making his court to thoſe on whom his fortune de- 
ad pended, and was ſtudious to ingratiate himſelf with ſuch 
in perſons as were capable of being uſeful to him. His 
ed noble and engaging demeanour procured him ſuch a 
NS ſhare in Ptolemy's eſteem, that he gave him Antigone, 
nat the daughter of Berenice his favourite conſort, in pre- 
a ference of ſeveral young princes who demanded her in 
5 marriage. This lady was the daughter of Berenice, by 
m- Philip her firſt huſband, who was a Macedonian lord, 
his little known with reſpect to any other particular. When 
Pyrrhus had eſpouſed Antigone, the Queen had fo much 
gall influence over her conſort, as to induce him to grant his 
Ne ſon- in‚Z law a fleet, with a ſupply of money, which enabled 
(0 him to repoſſeſs himſelf of his dominions. Here began 
las, the fortune of an exile prince, who was afterwards 
ans, eſteemed the greateſt general of his age; and it muſt be 
me, acknowledged, that cvery inſtance of his early conduct 
his denoted extraordinary merit, and raiſed great expectations 
* of his future glory. | 5 | 
Ini (f) Athens, as we have already obſerved, revolted 
ired from Demetrius, and ſhut her gates againſt him. But 
nus, when that prince thought he had ſufficiently provided for 
the ſecurity of his territories in Aſia, he marched againſt 
* that rebellious and ungrateful city, with a reſolution to 
S © WR Puniſh her as ſhe deſerved. The firſt year was employed 
x he in the reduction of the Meſſenians, and the conqueſt of 
clan ſome other cities which had quitted his party; but he 
mw turned the next ſeaſon to Athens, which he cloſely 
5 N „ IG „ blocked 
b 


(f} A. M. 3708. Ant. J. C. 296. Plut, in Demetr. p. 904, 905. 
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blocked up, and reduced to e laſt extremity, by cutting 
off all communication of proviſions. (g) A flect of an 
hundred and fifty ſail, ſent by King Ptolemy, to ſuccour 
the Athenians, and which appeared on the coaſts of 
gina, afforded them but a tranſient joy; for when 


156 


this naval force ſaw a ſtrong fleet arrive from Pelo- 


ponneſus to the afliſtance ot Demetrius, beſide a great 


number of other veſſels from Cyprus, and that the whole 


amounted to three hundred, they weighed anchor, and fled. 

Although the Athenians had iffized a decree, by which 
they made it capital for any perſon even to mention a 
peace with Demetrius, the extreme neceſſity to which 
they were reduced, obliged them to open their gates to 


him. When he entered the city, he commanded the 


inhabitants to aſſemble in the theatre, which he ſur— 
rounded with armed troops, and poſted his guards on 


each ſide of the ſtage where the dramatick pieces were 


performed; and then deſcending from the upper part of 
the theatre, in the manner uſual with the actors, he 
mowed himſelf to that multitude, who ſeemed rather 
dead than living, and waitcd for the event in inexpreſſible 
terrour, expecting it would prove the ſentence for their 
deſtruction: but he diſſipated their apprehenſions by the 
firſt expreſſions. he uttered; for he did not raiſe his voice 
like a man affected with the emotions of rage, nor de- 


liver himſelf in any paſſionate or inſulting language, but 
{ottened the tone of his voice, and only addreſſed himſelt. 


to them in gentle complaints and amicable expoſtula- 
tions. He pardoned their offence, and reſtored them to 
his favour; preſenting them, at the ſame time, with. an 


hundred thouſand meafures of corn, and re- inſtating ſuch. 


magiſtrates as were moſt agreeable to them. The joy 


of this people may be caſily conceived from the terrouis 
with which they were before affected; and how glorious | 


muſt. ſuch a prince be, who could always fupport ſo 
glorious, ſo admirable. a character! | 


When he had regulated the ſtate of affairs in rer 
Ic [-! 


ke determined to reduce the Lacedæmonians. 
. damus, 


A M. 2709. Ant. J. C. 299... 
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damus, their King, advanced as far as Mantinza to meet 
him; but Demetrius defeated him in a great battle, and 
obliged him to have recourſe to flight: after which he 
advanced into Laconia, and fought another battle in the 
very light of Sparta. He was again victorious; five 
hundred of the enerates were made priſoners, and two 
hundred killed upon the ſpot, ſo that he was already con- 
ſidered as maſter of the city, which had never been taken 
before. | 

In that important moment he received two pieces of 
intelligence, which affected him in a quite different 
manner. The firſt was, that Lyſimachus had lately 
diveſted him of all his territories in Aſia; and the other, 
that Ptolemy had made a deſcent on Cyprus, and con- 
quered all the iſland, except Salamina, where the mother 
of Demetrius, with his wife and children, had retired; 
and that the King of Egypt carried on the ſiege of that 
city with great vigour. Demetrius left all to fly to their 
aſſiſtance, but was ſoon informed that the place had ſur- 
rendered. Ptolemy had the generoſity to give the mother, 
wife, and children of his enemy, their liberty without 
any ranſom; and to diſmiſs them with all their attend- 
ants and effects. He even made them magnificent preſents 
at their departure, which he accompanied with all imagin- 
able marks of honour. 4 5 

The loſs of Cyprus was ſoon ſucceeded by that of 
Tyre and Sidon; and Seleucus diſpoſſeſſed him of Cilicia 
on another ſide. Thus, in a very ſhort time, he ſaw 
himſelf diveſted of all his dominions, without any re- 
lource or hopes for the future, 
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Ster. II. Diſpute between the two ſons of CASSANDER 
for the crown of Macedonia. DEMETRI1Us, being 
invited to the aſſiſtance of ALEXANDER, finds means 
to deſtroy him, and is proclatmed King of the Macedonians, 
He makes great preparations for the conqueſt of Aſia, 

A powerful confederacy is formed againſt him. Pyg- 
RHUS and -LYSIMACHUS deprive him of Macedonia, 
and divide it between themſelves. PYRRHUS is ſom 

obliged to quit thoſe territories. Sad end of DEMETRIUS, 
who dies in priſon. 


NC rince was ever obnoxious to greater viciſſitudes 
of fortune, or even experienced more ſudden 
changes, than Demetrius. He expoſed himſelf to theſe 
events by his imprudence, amuling himſelf with incon- 
ſiderable conqueſts, while he abandoned his provinces to 
the firſt invader. His greateſt ſucceſſes were immediately 
followed by his being diſpoſſeſſed of all his dominions, 
and almoſt reduced to deſpair, when ſuddenly an unex- 
pected refource offered itſelf from a quarter he had not the 
leaſt room to expect it. pe. 

( In the quarrel between the two ſons of Caſſander 
for the crown, Theflalonica, their mother, favoured 
Alexander, who was the youngeſt; which ſo enraged 
Antipater, the eldeſt fon, that he killed her with his own 
hands, though ſhe conjured him by the breaſts which had 
nouriſhed him, to ſpare her life. Alexander, in order 
to avenge this unnatural barbarity, ſollicited the aſliſt- 
ance of Pyrrhus and Demetrius. Pyrrhus arrived the 
firſt, and made himſelf maſter of ſeveral cities in Mace- 
donia, part of which he retained as a compenſation for 
the aid he had given Alexander; and he returned to his 
own dominions, after he had reconciled the two brothers. 
Demetrius made his approach at the ſame inſtant, upon 


which Alexander advanced to meet him; and teſtibed, 
at 


65 A. M. 3710. Ant. 4. S. 294. Plut. in Demet. P- 905. in Pyritt 
P · 390. Juſtin, | xvi. c. I, ; 
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longer had any need of his aſſiſtance. 


ALEXANDER's SUCCESSORS, 19 
at the interview between them, all imaginable gratitude 


that the ſtate of his affairs was changed, and that he no 
Demetrius was 
diſpleaſed with this compliment, whilſt Alexander, who 
dreaded the greatneſs of his power, was apprehenſive of 
ſubjecting himſelf to a maſter, ſhould he admit him into 
his dominions. They, however, converſed together 


with an external air of friendſhip, and entertained each 


other with reciprocal feaſts, till at laſt Demetrius, upon 
ſome intelligence, either true or contrived, that Alex- 
ander intended to deſtroy him, prevented the execution 
of that deſign, and killed him. This murder armed the 
Macedonians againſt him at firſt, but when he had 
acquainted them with all the particulars that occaſioned 
his conduct, the averſion they entertained for Antipater, 
tne infamous murderer of his own mother, induced them 
to declare for Demetrius, and they accordingly proclaimed 
him King of Macedonia. 
crown for the ſpace of ſeven years, and Antipater fled 
into I hrace, where he did not long ſurvive the loſs of 
his kingdom. 

One of the branches of the royal family of Philip, 
King of Macedonia, became entirely extinct by the 
death of Theſſalonica, and her two ſons; as the other 
branch from Alexander the Great had before by the death 
of the young Alexander and Hereules, his two ſons. 
Thus theſe two princes, who by their unjuſt wars had 
ſpread deſolation through ſo many provinces, and de- 
ſtroyed ſuch a number of royal families, experienced, by 
a juſt decree of Providence, the ſame calamities in their 


own families, as they had occaſioned to others. Philip 


and Alexander, with their wives, and all their deſcendants, 
periſhed by violent deaths. 


„) Much about this time Seleucus built the city of 
deleucia on the banks of the Tygris, and at the diſtanee . 
of forty miles from Babylon. It became very populous 

| in 


ö (1) A. 15 3711. Ant. J. C. 293: Strab. l. xvi. p. 738 & 743. Plin 
u. e. 2 ' | : 


and friendſhip; but repreſented to him, at the fame time, 
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in a ſhort time, and Pliny tells us it was inhabited by 
fix hundred thouſand perſons. Ihe dykes of the Eu- 
phrates being broken down, ſpread ſuch an inundation 
over the country, and the branch. of that river, which 
paſſed through Babylon, was ſunk ſo low by this era— 
cuation, as to be rendered unnavigable, by which means 
that city became ſo incommodious, that as ſoon as Seleuciz 
was built, all its inhabitants withdrew thither. This 
circumſtance prepared the way for the accompliſhment 
of that celebrated prophecy of Iſaiah, who at a time, 
when this city was in the moſt flouriſhing condition, had 
foretold, that it ſhould one day become entirely deſeri 
and uninhabited. (/) I have obſerved elſewhere by what 
rt and degrees this prediction was fully accom- 
pliſhed. L 

; (1) Simon, ſurnamed the Juſt, and high-prieſt of the 
Jews, died at the cloſe of the ninth year of his pontificate, 
and left a young fon, named Onias. As he was of too 
tender an age to take upon himſelf the exerciſe of that 
dignity, it was conſigned to Eleazar the brother of 
Simon, who diſcharged. the function of it for the ſpace 
of fifteen years. 

(n) J here paſs over ſome events of ſmall importance, 
and proceed to Demetrius, who belicving himſelf ſufh- 
ciently ſettled in Greece and Macedonia, began to make 
great preparations, for regaining the empire of his father 
in Aſia. With this view he raiſed an army of above an 
hundred - thouſand men, and fitted out a fleet of five 
hundred ſail; in a word, ſo great an armament had never 
been ſeen ſince the time of Alexander the Great. . De- 
metrius animated the workmen by his preſence and in- 


ſtructions, . viſited them in perſon, directed them how to 


act, and even aſſiſted them in their labours. The number 


of his gallies, and their extraordinary dimenſions, created 


ax univerſal altoniſhment; for ſhips of ſix, and even five 


benches of oars, had never been ſeen” till then; and 


_ . | N Ptolemy 
(&) Vol. II. At the taking of Babylon by Cyrus, (1) A. M. 371% 
Ant. J. C. 292. Joſeph. Antiq. I. xii. c. 2. m) A. M. 3716, Ant. 


J. C. 288. Flut. in Demetr. p. 909. & in Pyrrh. p. 386, Juſtin, l, ri. 
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ö | Ptolemy Philopater did not build one of forty benches 


till many years after this period *; but then it was only 
for pomp and oſtentation, whereas thoſe which Demetrius 
built were extremely uſeful in battle, and more admirable 
ſor their lightneſs and agility than their grandeur and 
mag1niHhcence. ED 
(n) Ptolemy, Lyſimachus, and Seleucus, receiving in- 


telligence of theſe formidable preparations of Demetrius, 
immediately caught the alarm; and in order to fruſtrate 
their effect, renewed their alliance, in which they like- 


wiſe engaged Pyrrhus, King of Epirus; in conſequence 


of which, when Lyſimachus began to invade Macedonia 
on one ſide, Pyrrhus was carrying on the ſame operations 


on the other. Demetrius, who was then making pre- 
parations in Greece for his intended expedition into Alia; 
advanced with all ſpeed to defend his own dominions , 
but before he was able to arrive there, Pyrrhus had taken 
Beræa, one of the moſt conſiderable cities in Macedonia, 
where he found the wives, children, and effects of a 
great number of ſoldiers belonging to Demetrius. This 
news cauſed ſo great a diforder in the army of that prince, 
that a conſiderable part of his troops abſolutely refuſed to 
follow him, and declared, with an air of mutiny and 
ſedition, that they would return to defend their families 
and effects. In a word, things were carried to ſuch 
an extremity, that Demetrius, perceiving he no longer 
had any influence over them, fled to Greece in the 
diſguiſe of a common ſoldier, and his troops went 
over to Pyrrhus, whom they proclaimed King of Ma- 

cedonla. 8 1 
The different characters of theſe two princes greatly 
contributed to this ſudden revolution. Demetrius, Who 
contidered vain pomp, and ſuperb magnificence, as true 
| grandeur, 


(2) A. M. 3717, Ant. J. C. 287. ä 
* This galley was two hundred dred ſailors, beſide four thouſand 


ard eighty cubits (about four hun- rowers, and near three thouſand - 


dred and twenty feet ) in lengih, foldiers, who were diſpoſed in the 


and twenty-eight cubits (ſeventy. ſpaces between the rowers, and on 
no feet from the keel to the top 


if the poop, It carried four bun- Demetrius. 
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grandeur, rendered himſelf contemptible to the Mace. 
donians, in the very circumſtance by which he thought 
to obtain their eſteem. He ambitiouſly loaded his head 
with a double diadem, like a theatrical monarch, and 
wore purple robes, enriched with a profuſion of gold. 
'The ornaments of his feet were altogether extraordinary; 
aud he had long employed. artiſts to make him z 
mantle, on which the ſyſtem of the world, with all the 
ftars vitible in the firmament, were to be embroidered 
in gold. The change of his fortune prevented the 
finiſhing of this work, and no future King would preſume 
to wear it. 

But that which rendered him ſtill more odious, was 
his being fo difficult of approach. He was either ſo 
imperious and diſdainful, as not to allow thoſe who had 
any affairs to tranſact with him the liberty of ſpeech, or 
elſe he treated them with ſo much rudeneſs, as obliged 

them to quit his preſence with diſguſt. One day, when 
he came out of his palace, and walked through the 
ſtreets with a mien of more affability than it was uſual 
for him to aſſume, forme perſons were encouraged to 
preſent a few petitions to him. He received them with 
a gracious air, and placed them in one of the folds of 
his robe; but as he was paſling over a bridge on the 
river Axius*, he threw all thoſe petitions into the ſtream, 
A prince muſt certainly know very little of mankind, 
not to be ſenſible that ſuch a contemptuous behaviour is 
fufficient to provoke his ſubjects to revolt from his 
authority. On” this occaſion, an action of the great 
Philip was recollected, and which has been related among 
the events of his reign. 'That prince had ſeveral times 
refuſed audience to a poor woman, under pretext that 
he wanted leiſure to hear her. Pe no longer King then, 
replied the with ſome emotion; and Philip, from thence- 
forth, made it a maxim with himſelf to grant his ſub— 
jeRs long and frequent audiences. For, as Plutarch 


obferves on that occaſion, THE MOST INDISPENSIBLI 
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e- PUTY OF A KING, IS TO EXERT HIMSELF IN THE 
lit WW + 0001 1STRATION OF JUSTICEF, | 
ad WW The Macedonians had formed a very different idea of 
nd pyrrhus. They had heard it reported, and were ſenſible 
ld, by their own experience, that affability was natural to 
Tv; lum, and that he was always mild and acceſſible; they 
2 were convinced of his promptitude to recompenſe the 
the ſervices rendered him, and that he was flow to anger and 
red Wl leverity. Some young officers, over their liquor, had 
the vented ſeveral offenſive pleaſantries againſt him. The 
me WM particulars of their converſation were related to Pyrrhus 

himſelf, who ordered them to be brought into his pre- 
was ſence, and then aſked them, if they had expreſſed them- 
o (cles in the manner he had heard? Jes, my lord (replied 
had on of the company) and we ſhould have added a great 
, or Bi more, if we had had more wine. Pyrrhus could 
ved not forbear laughing at this facetious and ſprightly turn, 
hen and diſmiſſed them from his preſence without further notice. 
the The Macedonians thought him much ſuperior to 
{ual Demetrius, even in military merit. He had beat them 
1 to on ſeveral occaſions, but their admiration of his bravery 
with vas greater than their reſentment for their defeat. It 
s of vas a common expreſſion with them, that other princes 
the BW imitated Alexander in nothing but their purple robes, 
am. the number of their guards, the affectation of inclining 
ind, their heads like his, and their imperious manner of 
ur is WW ſpeaking; but that Pyrrhus was the only one who re- 
his preſented that monarch in his great and laudable qualities. 
great WW Pyrrhus himſelf was not altogether free from vanity, 
nong wich reſpect to the reſemblance of his own features to 
imes hole of Alexander t, but a good matron of Lariſſa, in 
that | whoſe 
then, J LE Io on ants 
| y y&e dre To H pea: mw, vg 73 Tis Nee 0 
encé- + A ſet of flatterers had really princes he moſt reſembled. She re— 
{ub- perſuaded Pyrrhas, that he reſem- Fuſed to anſwer him for a conjideradle 


bled Alexander in the features of kis time, till at laſt be prefſed ber wer 
tarch face, With this bad he Ry for earneſtly to Lig 74 N 
IBLE the pie?ures of Philip, Perdiccas, upau which ſhe replied, that ſhe 
JUTY Aexander, Cafſander, and ſume other thought him very lite Batrachion, 
| princes, and ther defired a Woman who was a noted cook in that city, 


ef Lariſſa, with whom be they Lucian. adverſ. indoct. p. 552, 553. 
bed, to tell him which of thaſe WES 
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whoſe houſe he once lodged, had undeceived him in that 
particular, by an anſwer, perhaps, not at all agreeahle 
to him. The Macedonians, however, thought they dif. 
covered in him the aſpect of that prince; with all the 
fire of his eyes, and the vivacity, promptitude, and 
impetuoſity with which he charged his enemies, and 
bore down all who preſume to oppoſe him: but with 
reſpect to the military art, and ability in drawing uy 
an army in battle, they thought none comparable ty 
*Pyrrhus. Gs | 

It cannot, therefore, be thought ſurpriſing, that the 
Macedonians, who entertained ſuch prejudices in his 
favour, and ſo diſadvantageous to the other, ſhould cafi 
quit the party of Demetrius, to eſpouſe that of Pyrrhus: 
and one may fee by this inſtance, and a thouſand others, 


| how neceſſary it is for princes to attach their people to 


their intereſts by the gentle ties of affection and gratitude; 
and by entertaining a real love for them, which 1s the 
only means of acquiring their love, that is the mot ſolid 
glory, their moſt eſſential obligation, and at the fame 
time their greateit ſecurity. 


(os) As Lyſimachus happened to arrive immediately 


after Pyrrhus had been declared King of Macedonia, he 
pretended that he had contributed as much as that prince 


to the flight of Demetrius, and that he conſequently 
ought to have a ſhare in that kingdom. Pyrrhus, who, 


in this conjuncture, was not entirely certain of the fidelity 


of the Macedonians, readily acquieſced in the pretenſions 
of Lyſimachus, and the cities and provinces were ac- 
cordingly ſhared between them : but this agreement was 
ſo far from uniting them. with each other, that it rather 
led them into a conſtant train of animoſities and diviſions: 
for, as Plutarch obſerves, when neither ſeas nor moun- 


_ tains, nor uninhabitable deſarts, could ſuffice as barriers 


to the avarice and ambition of. theſe princes; and when 
their deſires were not to be bounded by thoſe limits 
which ſeparate Europe from Aſia, how couſd they poſſibſ 
continue in a {tate of tranquillity, and refrain from the 
0 | ; injuſtice 


(o) Plut. in Pyrch. p. 389, 390. 
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E injuſtice of invading domains ſo near, and which might 


hat prove ſo commodious to them: this was a moderation 


- not to be expected; and a perpetual war between them 
Fl became inevitable from the malignant ſeeds of envy and 
* uſurpation that had taken root in their minds. The 


names of peace and war were conſidered by them as two 
| ſpecies of coin; to which they themſelves had given cur- 
rency, merely for their own intereſt, and without the 
lealt regard to juſtice. Again, continues the ſame author, 
do they act more laudably, when they engage in an 


and 
Vith 
' Up 
2 t0 


the Wl -* -. ; ; i ame: 

ha jultice, friendſhip, and peace, for what, in reality, is no 
aſl more than a truce, or tranſient ſuſpenſion of their unjuſt 
WT views? | 


The whole hiſtory of Alexander's ſucceſſors juſtifies 


Crs : ; 
 ' WT theſe reflections of Plutarch. Never were more treaties 


oy and alliances made, and never were they violated with 
te lels diſguiſe, and more impunity. May heaven grant 
Colig chat thoſe complaints be never applicable to any princes 
ſme or times but thoſe we are treating of at preſent! 


Pyrrhus finding the Macedonians more tractable and 
ſubmiſſive, when he led them to war, than they were 
when he permitted them to enjoy a ſtate of repoſe ; and 
being hiraſelt . not much addicted to tranquillity, nor 


ately 
1, he 


en capable of ſatisfaction in the calm of a long peace, was 
who, daily forming new enterpriſes, without much regard to 
del ſparing either his ſubjects or allies. Lyſimachus took 
\Gons advantage of the army's diſguſt of Pyrrhus, and enflamed 
e a- them {till more by his emiſſaries, who artfully inſinuated 
1 that they had acted moſt ſhamefully in chooſing a ſtranger 


rather for their maſter, whom intereſt, and not affection, had 
(ions: attached to Macedonia. Theſe reproaches drew in the 


10un- WM Ecatelt part of the ſoldiers; upon which Pyrrhus, Who 


W feared the conſequences of this alienation, retired with 

when bis Epirots, and the troops of his allies, and loſt Macedo- 

lumits ma in the ſame manner he had gained it. 

ffiblel He greatly complained of the inconſtancy of this 

m the People, and their diſaffection to his perſon; but, as Plu- 

juſtice arch again obſerves, Kings have no reaſon to grin 
| | other 


Ko 


open war, than when they uſe the ſacred names of 
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other perſons for ſometimes changing their party r. 


cording to their intereſt, as in acting ſo, they only imitate 


their own example, and practiſe the leſſons of infideliy 
and treaſon, which they have learned from their whole 
conduct, which upon all occaſions demonſtrates an utter 
diſregard for juſtice, veracity, and faith, in the obſervance 
of engagements. - 
(p) With reſpe&t to the affairs of Demetrius, that 
prince, when he found himſelf deſerted by his troops, 
retired to the city of Caſlandria*, where his conſort 
Phila reſided : this lady was ſo afflicted at the calamitous 
ſtate in which ſhe beheld her huſband, and was {6 
terrified at the misfortunes to which ſhe herſelf was 
expoſed by the declenſion of his affairs, that ſhe had 
recourſe to a draught of poiſon, by which ſhe ended a 
life that was become more inſupportable to her than death 
itſelf. LET on | 
Demetrius thinking to gather up ſome remains of his 
ſhattered fortune, returned to Greece, where ſeveral citics 
ſtill continued devoted to him; and when he had diſpoſed 
his affairs in the beſt order he was able, he left the go- 
vernment of thoſe places to his ſon Antigonus; and 
ailembling all the troops he could raiſe in that country, 
which amounted to about eleven thouſand men, he em- 
barked for Aſia, with a reſolution to try whether deſpair 
would not bring forth good fortune. Eurydice, the iſe: 
of his late wie Phila, received him at Miletus, where 
ſhe lived with the Princeſs Ptolemaida, her daughter by 
Ptolemy, whoſe marriage with Demetrius had been 
agreed upon by the mediation of Seleucus. Eurydice 
accordingly preſented the princeſs to him, and this 
alliance gave birth to Demetrius, who afterwards reignel 
ia | 5 
) Demetrius, ſoon after the celebration of his nup- 
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| torces; by which means he at laſt made himſelf ma 
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(p) Plut. in Demetr. p. 910, 911. (7) Ibid. 912—9g15. 
» A city on ibe frontiers of Thrace, and in Upper Macedonia 
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tials, entered Caria and Lydia, where he took ſeveral 
places from Lyſimachus, and conſiderably augmented . 
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of Sardis: but, as ſoon as Agathocles, the ſon of Ly- 
ſimachus, appeared at the head of an army, he abandoned 
all his conqueſts, and marched into the Eaſt. His de- 
ge ſign in taking this route was to ſurpriſe Armenia and 
ter Media; but Agathocles, who followed him cloſe, cut 
ne off his proviſions and forage ſo effectually, that a ſickneſs 

ſpread through his army, and weakened it extremely; 
and when he at laſt made an attempt to march over mount 
op, (Taurus, with the ſmall remains of his troops, he found 


fort all the paſſes guarded by the enemies, which obliged 
ou BY him to march for Tarſus in Cilicia. : 


(+ 
te 


1 From thence he repreſepted to Seleucus, to whom that 
wa Wl city belonged, the melancholy ſituation of his affairs, 
had and intreated him, in a very moving manner, to afford 
ed him the neceſſary ſubſiſtence for himſelf and the remainder 


leath 


Wie 


of his troops. Seleucus was touched with compaſſion 
at firſt, and diſpatched oxders to his lieutenants, to turniſh 
him with all he ſhould want. But when remonſtrances 


cities ¶ were afterwards made to him upon the valour and abilities 
poſel ho! Demetrius, his genius for reſource and ſtratagem, and 
e g- intrepidity in the execution of his deſigns, whenever the 

and 4calt opportunity for acting preſented itſelf; he thought 


ntry, Nit impoſſible to re- inſtate a prince of that character, with- 


em- out incurring many diſadvantages himſelf. For which 
eſpait reaſon, inſtead of continuing to ſupport him, he reſolved 
. (iter upon his deſtruction, and immediately placed himſelf at 
where the head of a numerous army, with an intention to attack 
ter by. Demetrius, who had received intelligence of theſe 


been{Wncalures, poſted his troops in thoſe parts of mount 
rrydice Taurus, where he imagined it would be very difficult to 
1 ws borce them, and ſent to Seleucus a ſecond time, to im- 
cignel plore his permiſſion to paſs into the Eaſt, in order to 
labliſh himſelf in ſome country belonging to the Bar- 


s nup- barians, where he might end his days in tranquillity : 
erer bat if he ſhould not be inclinable to grant him that fa- 
ited hig ur, he intreated his conſent to take up his winter- 
maſter {Waters in his dominions; and begged that prince not to 


of 


tipole him to famine, and the rigours of the ſeaſon, 
| as 


5 


o ia 
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as that would be delivering him up deſenceleſs to e ert 
diſcretion of his enemies. life. 
Seleucus was fo prejudiced againſt the deſign he ha LES. 
formed againſt the Eaſt, that this propoſal only tende capt 
to increaſe his diffidence; and he conſented to nothing wrot 
more, than his taking his winter- quarters in Catalonia, 1 to ol 
province adjacent to Cappadocia, during the two ſever} perlc 
months of that ſeaſon ; after which he was immediately with 
to evacute that country. Seleucus, during this negocia WF libert 
tion, had placed ſtrong guards at all the paſſes from joinc 
Cilicia into Syria, which obliged Demetrius, to hare but I 
recourſe to arms, in order to diſengage himſelf. Hs provi 
accordingly made ſuch a vigorous attack on the troops The 
who guarded the paſſes in the mountains, that he di- barou 
lodged them from thence, and opened himſelf a paſſag favou 
into Syria, which he immediately entercd. ſceme 
His own courage, and the hopes of his ſoldiers, r- Stratc 
viving from this ſucceſs, he took all poſſible meaturs his lil 
for making a laſt effort for the re-eſtabliſhment of his In 
affairs; but he had the misfortune to be fuddenly ſeiſed misfo! 
with a ſevere diſtemper, which diſconcerted all his ma- came. 
ſures. During the forty days that he continued lick, ſeeme 
molt of his ſoldiers deſerted; and when he at latſt r- walki: 
covered his health, ſo. as to be capable of action, It more 
found himſelf reduced to the deſperate neceſſity of dition, 
tempting to ſurpriſe Seleucus in his camp by night, w yhrcn; 
the handful of men who {till continued in his iciv.ce. Wl tended 
A deſerter gave Seleucus intelligence of this deſign, ume all the; 
enough to prevent its effect; and the deſertion of ue: which 
metrius's troops increaſed upon this diſappointment. He mentin 
then endeavoured, as his laſt reſource, to regain ne conſtan 
mountains, and join his fleet ; but he found the pal ninefs, 
ſo well guarded, that he was obliged to conceal bim of all 
in the woods; from whence he was ſoon diſlodged Moien 
hunger, and compelled to furrender himſelf to Scleucii his for 
who cauſed him to be conducted under a ſtrong guard abando! 
to the Cherſoneſus of Syria near Laodicea, where he which 
detained priſoner. He, however, was allowed tie "if ts ban; 
| | bert When | 
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berty of a park for hunting, and all the convenicncies of 


life in abundance. 
When Antigonus received intelligence of his father's 


captivity he was affected with the utmoſt ſorraw ; and 


wrote to all the Kings, and even to Scleucus himſelf. 


to obtain his releaſe, offering, at the ſame time, Ms own 
perſon as an hoſtage for him, and conſenting to part 
with all his remaining dominions, as the price of his 
liberty. Several cities, and a great number of princes, 
joincd their ſollicitations in favour of the captive prince; 


but Lyſimachus offered a large ſum of money to Seleucus, 


provided he woul 4 cauſe his priſoner to be put to death. 
The King of Syria was ſtruck with horrour at ſo bar- 
barous and inhuman a propoſal ; and, in order to grant a 
favour ſollicited from ſo many different quarters, he 
ſeemed only to wait the arrival of his ſon Antigonus and 
Stratonice, that Demetrius might owe the obligation of 
his liberty to them. 5 

In the mean time that unhappy prince ſupported his 
misfortunes with patience and magnanimity; and be- 
came at laſt ſo habituated to them, that they no longer 
ſeemed to affect him. He exerciſed himſelf in racing, 
walking, and hunting; and might have been infinitely 
more happy, had he made a true eſtimate of his con- 
dition, than whilſt hurried over lands and ſeas by the 
phrenzy of ambition. For what other fruit do theſe pre- 
tended heroes, who are called conquerors, derive from 
all their labours and wars, and from all the dangers to 


which they expoſe themſelves, but the fatality of tor- 


menting themſelves, by rendering others miſerable; and 
conſtantly turning their backs on tranquillity and hap- 
pineſs, which, if they may be believed, are the ſole ends 
0! all their motions? Demetrius was gradually ſeiſed 
with melanchaly; and no longer amuſed himſelf with 
his former exerciſes: he grew corpulent and entirely 
abandoned himſelf to drinking and gaming at dice, to 
which he devoted whole days, undoubtedly with deſign 
o baniſh the melancholy thoughts of his condition. 
When he had continued in his captivity for the ſpace of 

Voi n. 1 three 
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three years, he was ſeiſed with a ſevere diſtemper, oc. 
caſioned by his inactivity, and intemperance in eating 
and drinking, and died at the age of fifty- four years, 
His ſon Antigonus, to whom the urn, which incloſed 
the aſhes of that prince, was tranſmitted, celebrated his 
funeral with great magnificence. We ſhall ſee, in the 
ſequel of the preſent hiſtory, that this Antigonus, who 
was ſurnamed Gonatus, continued peaceable poſſeſſor of 
the kingdom of Macedonia ; and the race of this prince 
enjoyed the crown for ſeveral generations, in a dire} 
line from father to ſon, till the reign of Perſeus, the lu 
of that family, who was diveſted of Macedonia by the 
Romans. | | 


SECT. III. ProLEMY SOTER reſigns his kingdom 1 
his ſon PTOLEMY PHILADELPHUS. The tower of 
Pharos built. The image of Serapis conveyed n. 
Alexandria. The celebrated library founded in that 
city, with an academy of learned men. DEMETRIUS 
PHALEREUS preſides over both. 


D Jy TOLEMY Soter, the ſon of Lagus, after a 

reign of twenty years in Egypt, with the ſtyle 
of King, and of near thirty-nine from the death of 
Alexander, was deſirous of tranſmitting the throne to 
Ptolemy Philadelphus *, one of his ſons by Berenice, 
He had likewiſe ſeveral children by his other wives, and 
among thoſe, Ptolemy, ſurnamed Ceraunus, or Tit 
Thunderer ; who being the ſon of Eurydice, the daughter 
of Antipater, and the eldeſt of the male iſſue, conſidered 
the crown as his right, after the death of his father. Dit 
Berenice, who came into Egypt, merely to accompan) 
Eurydice, at the time of hei eſpouſals with Ptolemy, b 
exceedingly charmed that prince with her beauty, that 


he married her; and ſo great was her aſcendant over hun, diſtan 
9952 b aftery 
(%) A. M. 3719. Ant. J. C. 285. Juſtin. I. vi. ; Tyre 


* The word ſignifies, a lover of he charged two of bis brothers wi 
his brethren ; but Ptolemy received forming deſigns againſt his life, 4 
this ſurname, agreeably to a figure then cauſed them to be deftige {s) P 
of ſpeech called antiphraſis, becauſe Pauſan, 1; i. P. 14. 


; 
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that ſhe cauſed him to prefer her ſon to all his iſſue by 
the other queens. In order, therefore, to prevent all 
diſputes and wars that might enſue after his death, 


ſed which he was ſenſible. could not be very remote, as he 
his was then fourſcore years of age; he reſolved to have him 
the crowned in his own lite time, intending, at the ſame time, 
ho to reſign all his dominions to him; declaring, that to create 
r of a king was more glorious than to be ſo one's ſelf. The 


coronation of Philadelphus was celebrated with the moſt 


A 
10 ſplendid feſtival that had ever been ſeen; but J reſerve 
Wl the deſcription of it to the end of this ſection. 


Ptolemy Ceraunus quitted the court, and retired to 
Lyſimachus, whoſe ſon Agathocles bad eſpouſed Ly- 
ſandra, the ſiſter of Ceraunus, both by father and mother; 
and, after the death of Agathocles, he removed to the 
court of Seleucus, who received him with a goodneſs 
entirely uncommon, for which he was afterwards repaid 
with the blackeſt ingratitude, as will appear in the ſequel 
of this hiſtory. ; : 9 

(s) In the firſt year of the reign of Ptolemy Phila- 
delphus, which was the firſt year of the 124th Olympiad, 
the famous watch-tower in the iſle of Pharos was com 
pleted. It was uſually called the tower of Pharos, and 
has been reputed one of the ſeven wonders of antiquity. 
It was a large ſquare ſtructure built of white marble, on 
the top of which a fire was conſtantly kept burning, in 


fter 2 
ſtyle 
th of 
Ine to 
-eNice: 


85 And order to guide ſhips in their courſe. It coſt eight hun- 
r The dred talents, which, eſtimated by the Athenian money, 
wghter are equal to two hundred thouſand pounds, but amount 
\{1derel to almoſt double that ſum, if computed by the coin of 


r. But Alexandria. The architect of the edifice was Soſtratus 


mpan of Cnidus, who, to perpetuate the whole honour of it to 
-my, Þ himſelf, had recourſe to the artifice J have mentioned 
ty, that before. Pharos was originally a real iſland, at the 
er him, diſtance of ſeven furlongs from the continent; but was 


that atterwards joined to it by a cauſeway like that of 


Tyre. 
I 2 Much 


{s) Plig, l. xxxyi. c. 12. Strab. 1, xvii. p. 791. | Suid, in daO. 
Vol. I. In the hiftory of Eg ypt. 
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(t) Much about this time, the image of the pa 
Serapis was brought from Pontus to Alexandria. Pto. 
| lemy had been induced by a dream to demand it, by an 
embaſſy of the King of Sinope, a city of Pontus, where 
it was kept. It was, however, refuſed him for the ſpace 
of two years, till at laſt the inhabitants of Sinope ſuf. 
fered ſuch extremities from a famine, that they conſented 
to reſign this idol to Ptolemy for a ſupply of corn, which 
he tranſmitted to them ; and the ſtatue was then con- 
veyed to Alexandria, and placed in one of the ſuburbs, 
called Rhacotis, where it was adored by the name of 
Serapis, and a famous temple, called the Serapion, 
was afterwards erected for it in that place. This 
ſtructure, according to Ammianus Marcellinus (7) ſur— 
paſſed, in beauty and magnificence, all the temples in 
the world, except the Capitol at Rome. This temple 
had alſo a library, which became famous in all ſucceeding 
ages, for the number and value of the books it contained, 
(x) Ptolemy Soter had been careful to improve him- 
ſelf in polite literature, as was evident by his compiling 
the life of Alexander, which was greatly eſteemed by 
the ancients, but is now entirely loſt. In order to 
_ cultivate the ſciences, which he much admired, he 
founded an academy at Alexandria, called the Muſzum, 
where a ſociety of learned men devoted themſelves to 
philoſophick ſtudies, and the improvement of all other 
ſciences, almoſt in the ſame manner as thoſe of London 
and Paris. To this effect, he began by giving them a 
library, which was L 0 increaſed by his ſuc. 
ceſſors. (py) His fon Philadelphus left a hundred thouſand 
volumes in it at the time of his death, and the ſuccecd- 
ing princes of that race enlarged it ſtill more, till at lak 
it conliſted of ſeven hundred thouſand volumes. 
(z) This library was formed by the following method. 
All the Greek and other books that were . into 
| Pe ES 0. 
(7) A. M. 3720. Ant. J. C. 284. Tacit. hiſt. 1. iv. e. 83, 4 b4 
Plut. de Iſid. & Ofir. p. 361. Clem. Alex. in Protrept. p. 31. 


(4% Amm. Marcell. I. xxii. c. 16. (x) Arrian. in pref. Plut, in 
Alex. p. 691. C. Curt. I. ix. c. 8. Strab. 1. xvii. p. 793. Plut, in 


Moral. p. 1095. 0 Euſeb in Chron, () Galen, 
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Egypt were ſeiſed, and ſent to the Muſzum, where they 
were franſcribed by perſons employed for that purpoſe. 
The copies were then delivered to the proprietors, and 
the originals were depoſited in the library. Ptolem 
Evergetes, for inſtance, borrowed the works of Sophocles, 
Euripides, and Æſchylus, of the Athenians, and only 
returned them the copies, which he cauſed to be tran- 
ſcribed in as beautiful a manner as poſſible; and he like- 
wiſe preſented them with fifteen talents (equal to fifteen 
thouſand crowns) for the originals which he kept. 

As the Muſzum was at firlt in that quarter of the city 
which was called Bruchion, and near the royal palace, 
the library was founded in the ſame place, and it foon 
drew vaſt numbers thither; but when it was ſo much 
angmented, as to contain four hundred thouſand volumes, 
they began to depoſit the additional books in the Serapion. 
This laſt library was a ſupplement to the former, for 
which reaſon it received the appellation of its Daughter, 
and in proceſs of time had in it three hundred thouſand 
volumes. | | 

(a) In Cæſar's war with the inhabitants of Alexandria, 
a fire, occaſioned by thoſe hoſtilities, conſumed the li- 
brary of Bruchion, with its four hundred thouſand vo- 
lumes Seneca ſeems to me to have been much diſpleaſed *, 
when ſpeaking of the conflagration, he beſtows his cen- 
ſures, both on the library itſelf, and the culogium made 
on it by Livy, who ſtiles it an illuſtrious monument of 
the opulence of the Egyptian Kings, and of their wiſe 
attention for the improvement of the ſciences. Seneca, 
inſtead of allowing it to be ſuch, would only have it 
conſidered as a work reſulting from the pride and vanity 

of thoſe monarchs, who had amaſſed ſuch a number of 
oe books 


(a) Plut. in Cæſar. p 732. in Anton. p. 943. Amm. Marcell, I. xxii. 
c. 10. Dion. Caſſ. 1, lit p. 202. 8 : | 

* Quadringenta millia librorum imd, ne ſtudioſa quidem, quoniam 
Alexandria arſerunt, pulcherrimum non in ſtudium, ſed in ſpectaculum 
$12 opulentiæ monumentum, Alius comparaverant——Paretur itaque li- 
laudaverit, ficut Livius, qui elegan= brorum quantum fit, nihil in appa- 
tie regum curzque egregium id ratum. Senec, de tranquill. anim, 
opus ait fuiſſe. Nor. fuit elegantia c. ix, . | 
ad, aut cura, ſed ſtudioſa luxuria: 
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books, not for their own uſe, but merely for pomp and 
oltentation. This reflection, however, ſeems to diſcover 
very little ſagacity; for is it not evident beyond contra- 
diction, that none but Kings are capable of founding 
theſe magnificent libraries, which become a neceſſary 
treaſure to the learned, and do infinite honour to thoſe 
ſtates in which they were eſtabliſhed ? 

The library of Serapion did not ſuſtain any damage, 
and it was undoubtedly there, that Cleopatra depoſited 
thoſe two hundred thouſand volumes of that of Per- 
gamus, which were preſented to her by Anthony. This 
addition, with other enlargements that were made from 
time to time, rendered the new library of Alexandria 
more numerous and con{iderable than. the firſt; and 
though it was ranſacked more than once, during the 
troubles and revolutions which happened in the Roman 
empire, it always retrieved its loites, and recovered its 
number of volumes. In this condition it ſubſiſted for 
many ages, affording its treaſures to the learned and 
curious, till the ſeventh century, when it ſuffered the 
ſame fate with its parent, and was burnt by the Saracens, 


when they took that city in the year of our Lord 642. 


The manner by which this misfortune happened is too 
ſingular to be paſſed over in ſilence. 5 

() John, ſurnamed the Grammarian, and a famous 
follower of Ariſtotle, happened to be at Alexandria, 
when the city was taken; and as he was much eſteemed 
by Amri-Ebnol-As, the genere“ of the Saracen troops, 
he intreated that commander to beſtow upon him the 
Alexandrian library. Amri replied, that it was not in 
his power to grant ſuch a requeſt; but that he would 
write to the Ehalif, or Emperor of the Saracens, for 
his orders on that head, without which he could not 
. preſume to difpoſe of the library. He accordingly writ 
to Omar, the then Khalif, whoſe anſwer was, That i 
_ thoſe books contained the ſame doctrine with the Koran, 
they could not be of any uſe, becauſe the Koran was 
ſufficient in itſelf, and comprehended all neceſſary 2 

h 1 


() Abul-Pharagivs, in hiſt. Pynaſt. IX. 
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but if they contained any particulars contrary to that 
W book they ought to be deſtroyed. In conſequence of 
W this anſwer, they were all condemned to the flames, 
without any further examination; and, to that effect, 


ö were diſtributed into the publick bagnios, where, for 
e the ſpace of ſix months, they were uſed for fuel inſtead 
of wood. We may from hence form a juſt idea of the 
J prodigious number of books contained in that library; 
d and thus was this ineſtimable treaſure of learning de- 
. ſtroyed. 3 | ; | : | 
ic The Muſeum of Bruchion was not burnt with its 
n library. (c) Strabo acquaints us, in his deſcription of 
ja it, that it was a very large ſtructure near the palace, 
id and fronting the port; and that it was ſurrounded with 
e a portico, in which the philoſophers walked. He adds, 
in that the members of this fociety were governed by a 
its preſident, whoſe ſtation was ſo honourable and im- 
01 portant, that, in the time of the Ptolemies, he was 
nd always choſen by the King himſelf, and afterwards by 
he the Roman Emperor: and that they had a hall where 
18, | the whole ſociety eat together at the expence of the 
2. publick, by whom they were ſupported in a very plentiful 
00 manner. ' 
Alexandria was undoubtedly indebted to this Muſæum, 
JUS tor the advantage ſhe long enjoyed of being the: greateſt 
la, ſchool in all that part of the world, and of having 
\ed trained up a vaſt number of excellent men in literature. 
ps, It is from thence, in particular, that the church has 
the received ſome of its moſt illuſtrious doctors; as Clemens 
in Alexandrinus, Ammonius, Origen, Anatolius, Atha- 
ld naſius, and many others; for all theſe ſtudied in that 
for ſeminary. 1 | 
not Demetrius Phalereus was probably the firſt preſident 
urit of this ſeat of learning; but it is certain that he had the 
it if ſuperintendency of the library. Plutarch informs us, 
ran, that his firſt propoſal to Ptolemy. was the eſtabliſhment 
was of a library of ſuch authors as treated of civil polity and 
ths; government, aſſuring him, that they would always ſupply 
but * 1 him 


(c) Strab, 1, xvii. p. 793. 
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him with ſuch counſels as none of his friends would 
preſume to offer him. This was almoſt the only ex- 
pedient for introducing truth to princes, and ſhowing 
them, under borrowed names, their duties as well as 
their defects. When the king had reliſhed this excellent 
advice, and meaſures were taken to procure all ſuch 
books as were requiſite in this firſt view, it may eaſily 
be imagined that Demetrius carried the affair to a much 
greater length, and prevailed upon the king to colle& 
ail ſorts of other books for the library we have men- 
tioned. Who could better aſſiſt that prince in the ac- 
.ompliſhment of fo noble and magnificent a plan, 
than Demetrius Phalereus, Who was himſelf a learned 
man of the firſt rank, as well as a very able poli- 
ticlan? | 
(% We have formerly ſeen what inducements brought 
Demetrius to the court of this prince. He was received 
with open arms by Ptolemy Soter, who heaped a pro- 
fuſion of honours upon him, and made him his confident, 
He conſulted him, preferably to all his other counſellors, 
in the moſt important affairs, and particularly thoſe 
which related to the ſucceſſion to the crown. (e) This 
rince, two years before his death, had formed a reſo- 
2k to abdicate his crown in favour of one of his 
children. Demetrius endeavoured to diſſuade him from 
that deſign, by repreſenting to him, that he muſt no 
longer expect to enjoy any authority, if he diveſted him- 
ſelf of his dignity in ſuch a manner, and that it would 
be dangerous to create him a maſter. But when he 
found him abſolutely determined on this abdication, he 
adviſed him to regulate his choice by the order preſcribed 
by nature, and which was generally followed by all na- 
tions: in conſequence of which it would be incumbent 
on him to prefer his eldeſt ſon by Eurydige his firſt wife. 
But the credit of Berenice prevailed over this equitable 
and prudent advice, which in a ſhort time proved fatal to 


its author. | 
| Toward 


d) Plut in Demetr. p. 898. Diog. Laert, in Demetr. Phal, 
(e) A. M. 3719, Ant. J. C. 285. | 
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(e) Toward the cloſe of this year died Ptolemy Soter- 
King of Egypt, in the eighty-fourth year of his age, and 
two years after his reſignation of the empire to his ſon. 
He was the moſt able and worthy man of all his race, 
and left behind him ſuch examples of prudence, juſtice, 

and clemency, as very few of his ſucceſſors were in- 
duſtrious to imitate. During the ſpace of near forty 
years, in which he governed Egypt, after the death of 
Alexander, he raiſed it to ſuch an height of grandeur 
and power, as rendered it ſuperior to the other Kingdoms. 
He retained upon the throne the ſame fondneſs of ſim- 
plicity of manners, and the fame averſion for oſten- 
{tations pomp, as he diſcovered when he firſt aſcended 
it. He was acceſſible to his ſubjects, even to a degree 
of familiarity. He frequently cat with them at their own 
houſes; and, when he gave any entertainment himſelf, 
he thought it no diſgrace to borrow their richeſt plate, 
becauſe he had but very little of his own, and no more 
than was neceſſary for his common uſe. (f) And when 
ſome perſons reprefented to him, that the regal dignity 
ſeemed to require an air of greater opulence, his anſwer 
was, That the true grandeur of a King conſiſted in en- 
riching others, not himſelf. | 


SECT. IV. The magnificent ſolemnity, at the inaugura- 
tion of PTOLEMY PHILADELPHUS Ning of Egypt. 


PFE Philadelphus, after his father had ab- 
dicated the crown in his favour, entertained the 
people, when he aſcended the throne, with the moſt 
ſplendid feſtival mentioned by antiquity. Athenczus 
has left us a long deſcription of it, tranſcribed from Cal- 
lixenes the Rhodian, who compiled a hiſtory of Alex- 
andria, and Montfaucon relates it in his antiquities. 
thall inſert the particulars of it in this place, becauſe 
they will give us a very proper idea of the riches and 
opulence of Egypt. I may add too, that as ancient 
authors ſpeak very often 1 ſacred pomp, proceſſions, 
| ER and 


* A. M. 3721. Ant. J. C. 283. Flut. in Apoph. P · 181. 


Wl kindled perfumes, partly- 
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and ſolemn feſtivals, in honour of their gods. I thought 
it incumbent on me to give ſome idea of them for once, 
by deſcribing one of the molt celebrated ſolemnities that 
was ever known. - Plutarch, who 1s perpetually men- 
tioning triumphs among the Romans, has the approba- 
tion of his readers, for his. particular deſcription of that 
of Paulus /Emilius, which was. one of the moſt mag- 
nificent. But if the account I ſhall now give ſhould 
appear unſeaſonable, or too prolix, it may be paſſed over, 
without interrupting the ſeries of this hiſtory; for I de- 
clare before-hand, that the relation will be ſomething 
tedious. | | | | 

(% This pompous ſolemnity continued a whole day, 
and was conduQted. through. the Circus of Alexandria. 
It was divided into ſeveral parts, and formed a variety 
of ſeparate proceſſions. Beſide thoſe of the King's father 
and mother, the gods had, each of them, a diſtin 
cog adorned with the ornaments relating to their 

ſtory. : | 5 

8 has only related the particulars of that of 
Bacchus, by which a judgement may be formed of the 
magnificence of the reſt. 

he proceſſion began with a troop of Silent, ſome 
Habited in purple, others in robes of a deep red; their 
employment was to keep off the crowd, and make way. 

Next the Sileni came a band of fatyrs, compoſed of 
twenty in two ranks, each carrying a gilded lamp. 

Theſe were ſucceeded by the victories, with golden 
wings, carrying vaſes nine feet high, ſteaming with 
ilt, and partly adorned with 
the leaves of ivy. Their habits were embroidered with 
the figures of animals, and every part of them glittered 
with gold. e 

After theſe came a double altar, nine feet in height, 
and covered with a luxuriant foliage of ivy, intermixed 
with ornaments of gold. It was alſo beautified with a 
golden crown, compoſed of vine leaves and adorned on 
all ſides with certain white fillets. _ FR 


(5) Athen. I. v. 2. 197/203. 


was a man, fix feet in height, maſked and habited like 


and prieſt of Bacchus, attended by comedians, muſicians, 


| tion of every fourth year, the was the fifth. 
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An hundred and twenty youths advanced next, clothed 
in purple veſts; each of them ſupporting a golden vaſe 
of incenſe, myrrh, and ſaffron. | | 
They were followed by forty ſatyrs, wearing crowns 
of gold which repreſented the leaves of ivy; and in the 
right-hand of each was another crown of the ſame metal, 
adorned with vine leaves. Their habits were diverſified 
with a variety of colours. 
In the rear of theſe marched two Sileni, arrayed in 
purple mantles, and white drawers; one of them wore. 
a kind of hat, and carried a golden caduceus in his 
hand; the other had a trumpet. Between theſe two 


a tragedian. He alſo carried a golden cornucopia, and 
was diſtinguiſhed by the appellation of The Year. 

This perſon preceded a very amiable woman, as tall 
as himſelf, dreſſed in a magnificent manner, and glitter- 
ing all over with gold. She held, in one hand, a crown 
compoſed of the leaves of the peach- tree, and in the other 
a branch of palm. She was called Penteteris “. 

The next in the proceſſion were the Genii of the four 
ſeaſons, wearing ornaments by which they were diſtin- 
guithed, and ſupporting two golden vates of odours, 
adorned with ivy leaves. In the midſt of them was a 
ſquare altar of gold. 

A band of ſatyrs then appeared, wearing golden 
crowns, faſhioned like the leaves of ivy, and arrayed 
in red habits. Some bore veſſels filled with wine, others 
carried drinking-cups. 

Immediately after theſe were ſeen Philifcus, the poet 


dancers, and other perſons of that clafs. 
Two tripods were carried next, as prizes for the victors 
at the athletick combats and exerciſes. One of theſe 
tripods, being thirteen feet and a half in height, was 
intended for the youths; the other, which was eighteen. 
cet high, was deligned for the men. 82 
5 „„ An 
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An extraordinary large chariot followed theſe. It had 


four wheels *, was twenty-one feet in length, and twelve 
in breadth, and was drawn by one hundred and eighty 
men. In this chariot was a figure repreſenting "Tok 
fifteen feet in height, and in the attitude of performing 
libations with a large cup of gold. He was arrayed in 
a robe of brocaded purple, which flowed down to his 
feet. Over this was a tranſparent veſt of a ſaffron- 
colour, and above that a large purple mantle embroi- 
dered with gold. Before him was a great veſſel of gold, 
formed in the Laconick manner, and containing fifteen 
meaſures, called metretes F, This was accompanied with 
a golden tripod, on which were placed a golden vaſe 


of odours, with two cups of the fame metal full of 


cinnamon and ſaffron, Bacchus was ſeated in a ſhade 
of ivy and vine leaves, intermixed with. the foliage of 


fruit-trees; and from theſe hung ſeveral crowns, fillets, 


and thyrſi, with the timbrels, ribbands, and a variety of 
ſatirick, comick, and tragick maſks. In the ſame chariot 
were the prieſts and prieſteſſes of that. deity, with the 
other miniſters, and interpreters of myſteries, dancers of 
all claſſes, and women bearing vans}. | 
Theſe were followed by the Bacchantes, who marched 
with their hair diſhevelled, and wore crowns compoſed, 
| ſome of ſerpents, others of branches of the yew, the vine, 
or the ivy. Some of theſe women carried knives in their 
hands, others graſped ſerpents. ns 
After theſe advanced another chariot, twelve feet 1 
' breadth, and drawn by ſixty men. In this was the ſtatue 
of Nyſſa, or Nyſa, ſittingg, twelve feet high, and 
clothed with a yellow veſt embroidered with gold, over 
which was another Laconick habit. The ſtatue roſe by 
the aid of ſome machines that were not touched by wy 
| | on | perlon, 


* All chariots in general, A correſponds moſs with the Roman 
which mention will be der p⸗ in the np ora, 70 WAas ag larger. 
eguel of this relation, had alſo four It contained nine gallons. 
xk 4 x Myſtica Wing Iacchi, Ving. 

+ This word is frequently uſed 9 She is thought te have been 
in the preſent deſcription ; it is the nurſe of Bacchus. 

name of a Greek meaſure, which 8 
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perſon, and after it had poured milk out of a golden 
cup, it reſumed its former ſeat, Its left hand held a 
thyrſus adorned with ribbands, and wore a golden crown, 
on the top of which were repreſented various leaves of 
ivy, with cluſters of grapes, compoſed of gems. It was 
covered with a deep ſhade, formed by a blended foliage, 
and a gilded lamp hung at each corner of the chariot. 
After this came another chariot, thirty-ſix feet in 


length, and twenty-four in breadth, and drawn by three 
hundred men. On this was placed a wine-prels, alſo 


thirty-ſix feet long, and twenty-two and a half broad; 
this was full of the produce of the vintage. Sixty ſatyrs 


trod the grapes, to the ſound of the flute, and ſung ſuch 


airs as correſponded with the action in which they were 


| | employed. Silenus was the chief of the band, and 
ſtreams of wine flowed from the chariot, throughout the 


whole progreſs. _ | 
Another chariot of the ſame magnitude, was drawn 


by ſix hundred men. This carried a fat of a prodigious | 
- ſize, made of leopard ſkins ſewed together. The veſſel 


contained three thouſand meaſures, and ſhed a conſtant 
effuſion of wine during the proceſſion. 

This chariot was followed by an hundred and twenty 
crowned fatyrs and Sileni, carrying pots, flaggons, and 
large cups, all of gold. 


I his troop was immediately ſucceeded by a ſilver fat, 


containing ſix hundred metretes, and placed on a chariot 


drawn by the ſame number of men. The veſſel was 


adorned with chaſed work, and the rim, together with 
the two handles and the baſe, were embelliſhed with the 
figures of animals. The middle part of it was encom- 
palled with a golden crown adorned with jewels. 

Next appeared two ſilver bowls, eighteen feet in dia- 
meter, and nine in height, The upper part of their 
circumference was adorned with ſtuds, and the bottom 
with ſeveral animals, three of which were a foot and a 
half high, and many more of a leſſer ſize. 


Theſe were followed by ten great fats, and ſixteen 
other veſſels, the largeſt of which contained thirty 
| metretes, 
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metretes, and the leaſt five: there were likewiſe ten 
cauldrons, twenty-four vaſes with two handles, and dif. 
poſed on five ſalvers; two ſilver wine-preſles, on which 
were placed twenty-four goblets; a table of maſſy filver, 
eighteen feet in length, and thirty more of ſix; four 
tripods, one of which was of maſſy ſilver, and had a cir. Wi 
cumference of twenty-four feet; the other three, that were diſpol 


ſmaller, were adorned with precious ſtones in the middle. adorr 
Then came twenty Delphick tripods, all of ſilver, ani MW W 

_ ſomething leſs than the preceding. They were likewiſe and t. 
accompamed with, twenty-ſix beakers, ſixteen. flaggons, In th 
and an hundred and ſixty other veſſels, the largeſt of with 
which contained fix metretes, and the ſmalleſt two. All MW and t 
theſe veſſels were of ſilver. W Little 
After theſe came the golden veſſels; four of which, might 
called Laconicks, were crowned with vine leaves: there WW fount: 
were likewiſe two Corinthian vaſes, whoſe rims and Ml flowe: 
middle circumference were embelliſhed with the figures round 
of animals; theſe contained eight metretes: a wine- with: 


preſs, on which ten, goblets were placed: two other 
_ each of which contained five metretes: and two 


more that held a couple of meaſures : twenty-two veſſels WW 

for preſerving liquors cool, the largeſt of which con- ſtatue 
tained thirty metretes, and the leaſt one: four golden tripods phant 
of an extraordinary ſize: a kind of golden baſket, intended MW <r0wvr 
as a repoſitory for veſſels of the ſame metal; this was en- WW lon 
riched with jewels, and was five feet in length; it was ere. 


likewiſe divided into ſix partitions, one above another, and was ſe 


adorned. with various figures of animals, above three feet 
in height; two goblets, and two glaſs bowls with golden 
ornaments: two ſalvers of gold, Bur cubits in diameter, 
and three others of leſs dimenſions: ten beakers: an altar 
four feet and a half high; and twenty-five diſhes. | 

After this rich equipage, marched ſixteen hundred 
youths, habited in white veſts, and crowned, ſome of 
them with ivy, others with branches of the pine. TVo 
hundred and fifty of this band carried golden vaſes, and 
four hundred of them vaſes of ſilver. Three hundred 


more carried ſilver veſſels, made to keep liquors 2 
| ter 
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 Aﬀer theſe appeared another troop bearing large 
drinking veſſels, ſome of which were of gold, fifty of 
flyer, and three hundred diverſified with various colours. 

There were likewiſe ſeveral tables, fix feet in length, 


and ſupporting a variety of remarkable objects. On 


one was repreſented the bed of Semele, on which were 


} diſpoſed ſeveral veſts, ſome of golden brocade, others 
adorned with precious ſtones. 


We muſt not omit a chariot thirty-three feet in length, 
and twenty-one in breadth, drawn by five hundred men. 


In this was the repreſentation of a deep cavern, ſhrouded 
W with ivy and vine leaves: ſeveral pigeons, ring-doves,, 
and turtles iſſued out of the aperture, and flew about. 


Little bands were faſtened to their feet, that they 
might be caught by the people around them. TWO 


; fountains, likewiſe, one of milk and the other of wine, 
W flowed out of the cavern. All the nymphs who ſtood 


round it wore crowns of gold. Mercury was alſo ſeen, 
with a golden caduceus in his hand, and clothed in a 


W ſplendid manner. | | 
= Theexpedition of Bacchus inte the Indies wasexhibited 
in another chariot, where the god was repreſented by a 
ſtatue, eight feet in height, and mounted upon an ele- 
W phant. was arrayed in purple, and wore a golden 
crown, intermixed with twining ivy and vine-leaves. 


A long thyrſus of gold was in his hand, and his ſandals 


W were of the ſame metal. On the neck of the elephant 


was ſeated a ſatyr above ſeven feet high, with a crown 
of gold on his head, formed in imitation of pine 
branches, and blowing a kind' of trumpet made- of a 


Wzoat's horn. The trappings of the elephant were of 
Wold, and his neck was adorned with a crown of that 


metal ſhaped like the foliage of ivy. Py 
This chariot was followed by five hundred young 
gins, adorned with purple veſts and golden zones. 
\n hundred and twenty of them, who commanded the 
elt, wore crowns of gold that ſeemed to be compoſed of 
ze branches of pine. 
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Next to theſe came an hundred and twenty ſatyrs, 


armed at all points, ſome in ſilver, and others in copper 


i; SP | 

To theſe ſucceeded five troops of Sileni, and crowned 
ſatyrs, mounted on aſſes, ſome of whom were entirely 
harneſſed with gold, the reſt with ſilver. 

After this troop appeared a long train of chariots, 
twenty-four of which were drawn S. elephants ; ſixty 
by he-goats ; twelve by lions; ſix by oryges, a ſpecies of 
goats; fifteen by buffaloes ; four by wild aſſes; eight by 
oſtriches; and feven by ſtags. In theſe chariots were 
little youths habited like charioteers, and wearing hats 
with broad brims. They were accompanied by others of 
a leſs ſtature, clothed in mantles embroidered with gold. 


The boys who performed the office-of charioteers, were 
crowned with branches of pine; and the lefler youth with | 


. 
On each ſide of theſe were three chariots drawn by 
camels, and followed by others drawn by mules. In 
theſe chariots were ſeveral tents, reſembling thoſe of the 
Barbarians, with Indian women, and thoſe of other na- 
tions, habited like ſlaves. Some of theſe camels carried 
three hundred pounds weight of incenſe; others two 


hundred of ſaffron, cinnamon, iris, and other odorife- 


rous ſpices. 

At a little diſtance from theſe, marched a band of 
Ethiopians, armed with pikes. One body of theſe car- 
ried fix hundred elephants teeth; another, two thouſand 
branches of ebony; a third, cups of gold and, ſilver, with 
a large quantity of gold-duſt. 

After theſe came two hunters carrying gilded darts, and 
marching at the head of two thonfand four hundred dogs 
of the Indian, Hyrcanian, and Moloſſian breed, belide 
a variety, of other ſpecies. 5 

They were ſucceeded by one hundred and fifty men 
ſupporting trees, to which were faſtened ſeveral ſpecies 
of birds and deer. Cages were alſo carried, in which 
were parrots, peacocks, turkey hens, pheaſants, and 3 
great number of Ethiopian birds. After theſe 8 
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hundred and thirty ſheep of that country; three hun- 
dred of the Arabian breed; twenty of the ifland of 
Fubcea ; twenty-ſix white Indian oxen, eight of the 
Ethiopian ſpecies 5 alſo a large white bear; fourteen 
Icopards; fixteen panthers ; four lynxes; three ſmall 
cars; a camelopard *, and an Ethiopian rhinoceros. 
Bacchus advanced next, ſeated in a chariot, and 


wearing a golden crown embelliſhed with 1vy-leaves. 


He was repreſented as taking ſanctuary at the altar of 
Rhea, from the perfecution of Juno. Priapus was placed 


near him, with a crown of gold formed like the leaves of 


ivy. The ſtatue of Juno was crowned with a golden 
diadem; and thoſe of Alexander and Ptolemy wore 
crowns of fine gold, repreſenting ivy-leaves. The image 
of Virtue was placed near that of Ptolemy, and on her 
head was a crown of gold made in imitation of olive- 
branches. Another ſtatue, repreſenting the city of Co- 
rinth, was alſo near Ptolemy with a golden diadem on 
its head. At a little diſtance from each of 'theſe was a 
preat vaſe filled with golden cups, and a Jarge bowl of 
the ſame metal, which contained five metretes. 

This chariot was followed by ſeveral women richly 
arrayed, and bearing the names of the Ionian, and other 
Greek cities in Aſia ; with the iſlands which had formerly 
been conquered by the Perſians. All this train wore 
crowns of gold. | 

In another chariot was a golden thyrſus, a hundred 
and thirty-five feet in length, and a ſilver lance eighty 


feet long. 


In this part of the proceſſion were a -variety of wild 
dealts and horſes, and twenty-four lions of a prodigious 
ſze; and alfo a great number of chariots, in which were 
not only the ſtatues of kings, but thoſe of ſeveral dei- 


ties. 


whom were three hundred who played on gilded harps, 
and wore golden crowns. At a ſmall diſtanze from this 


band 


* . « 2 ; f 
. This animal, whether veal or fabulyus, is mentioned by Herace? 
+:tſum confuſa genus panthera camelo. | 


Aſter theſe came a chorus of ſix hundred men, among « 
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band marched two thouſand bulls, all of the ſame colour, 
and adorned with golden frontlets, in the middle of which 
roſe a crown of the ſame metal. They were alſo adorned 
with a collar, and an zgis* hung on the breaſt of each, 
All theſe habiliments were of gold. 


The proceſſion of Jupiter, and a great number of other Cera! 
deities, advanced next, and, after all the reſt, that of undoi 
Alexander, whofe ſtatue of maſſy gold was placed in a Wich 
chariot drawn by elephants; on one ſide of this ſtatue into t 
ſtood Victory, and on the other Mineiva. ded 1 

The procellion was graced with ſeveral thrones of gold De 
and ivory, on one of which was a large diadem of gold, | Circur 
and on another a horn of the ſame metal. A third ſup- Th 
ported a crown; and a fourth a horn of ſolid gold. On with 
the throne of Ptolemy Soter, the father of the reigning 8 410th; 
prince, was a golden crown, which weighed ten thouſand was t 
pieces of gold f, each containing four drachmas. W civlite 

In this proceſſion were likewiſe three hundred golden with! 
vaſes, in which perfumes were to be burnt; fifty gilded plete! 
altars, encompaſſed with golden crowns. Four torches four | 
of gold, fifteen feet in height, were faſtened to one of MW numb: 
theſe altars. There were likewiſe twelve gilded hearths, WW baths: 
one of which was eighteen feet in circumference, and of tab 
ſixty in height; and another was only twelve feet and a pre ta 
half high. Nine Delphick tripods of gold appeared next, MW lvlid £ 
having ſix feet in their altitude; and there were {ix others, veſlels 
nine feet in height. The largeſt of all was forty-five ſion f 

feet high; ſeveral animals in gold were placed upon it, deſcrib 
and its upper part was encompalled with a golden crown, The 
formed of a foliage of vine- leaves. Neſels, 

After theſe were ſeen ſeveral gilded palms, twelve feet WWW th g 
in length, together with a caduceus, gilt alſo, ſixty-ſm to the 
feet long; a gilded thunder-bolt, in length ſixty feet; 2 The 
gilded temple, ſixty feet in circumference; a double horn Y f fifty 
txelve feet long; a vaſt number of gilded animals, . bree t 

| of ent m 
.» Ak | 1 ered fare of this ſingle crown amonnted io 7 Dur 
t be 1 weed 1 e rench Lins, 


inued 
+ The Artick Stater, uſually call- which are about five thou ſund pound) | Iemy 8 
ed yeurig, was equal to ten livres flerling. | 4 


French money; the value there- 
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of which were eighteen feet in height. To theſe were 
added ſeveral deer of a {tupendous ſize, and a ſet of 

Lagles thirty feet high. 

& Three thouſand and two hundred crowns. of gold were 
likewiſe carried in this proceſſion ; together with a con- 
{:crated crown, containing a hundred and twenty feet, 
undoubtedly, in its circumference ; it was likewiſe adorned 

| with a profuſion of gems, and ſurrounded the entrance 
into the temple of Berenice. Several large crowns of 
gold were alſo ſupported by young virgins richly habited. 
| One of theſe crowns was-three fect in height, with a 
| circumference of twenty-four, 
| Theſe ornaments of the proceſſion were accompanied 
with a golden cuiraſs, eighteen feet in height; and 
another of filver, twenty-ſeven feet high. On this latter 
was the repreſentation of two thunder-bolts of gold, 
| ciglitecn feet in length; with an oaken crown embcllilhed 
with jewels; twenty golden bucklers ; ſixty four com- 
plete ſuits of golden armour ; two boots of the ſame metal, 
four feet and a half in length; twelve baſons ; a great 
number of fiaggons ; ten large vaſes of perfumes for the 

W baths; twelve beakers; fifty diſhes, and a large number 

Jof tables: all theſe were gold. There were likewiſe 

fre tables covered with golden goblets; and a horn of 

W {01d gold, forty-four feet in length. All theſe golden 
veſſels and other ornaments, were in a ſeparate proceſ-- 
lion from that of Bacchus, which has been already 

Jdeſcribed. f 

here were likewiſe four hundred chariots laden with 

veſſels, and other works of ſilver; twenty others filled 

with golden veſſels, and eight hundred more appropriated 

to the carriage of aromatic ſpices. = 

Lhe troops that guarded this proceſſion were compoſed 
WO! fifty-ſeven thouſand and fix hundred foot, and twenty= 

tree thouſand horſe, all dreſſed and armed in a Behar? if 
ent manner. „ a 
boring the games and publick combats, which con- 

* i inued for ſome days after this pompous ſolemnity, Pto- 
_ ea Sotcr preſented the victors with twenty crowns of 
| | gold, 


— 
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gold, and they received twenty-three from his conſort 
Berenice. It appeared, by the regiſters of the palace, 
that theſe laſt crowns were valued at two thouſand two 
hundred and thirty talents, and fifty minz, about three 
hundred and thirty-four thoufand four hundred pounds 
ſterling : from whence ſome judgement may be formed 


of the immenſe ſums to which all the gold and filyer 


employed in this ſplendid ceremonial amounted. | 
Loch was the magnificence (ſhall J call it religious, 


or rather theatrical and of the comick ſtrain?) exhibited 


by Ptolemy Philadelphus at his coronation. If Fabricius, 
the famous Roman, whom I have formerly mentioned, 
and who had rendered himfelf ſo remarkable for his con- 
tempt of gold and ſilver, had been a ſpectator of this 
proceſſion, J am perſuaded that the ſight of it in all its 
parts, would have proved inſupportable to him; and am 


inclined to think he would have thought and ſpoken like 


the emperor Veſpaſian, upon an occaſion which had 
fome reſemblance to this. He and his ſon Titus made 


a triumphant entry into Rome, after the deſtruction of 
| Jeruſalem ; but finding himſelf fatigued with the ex- 
ceſſive length of that pompous proceſſion, he could not 


conceal his diſpleaſure, and declared, that he was jbſtly 
puniſhed by that tedious ceremony, for his weakneſs in 
deſiring a triumph at his advanced age. N 

In this feſtival of Ptolemy Philadelphus, no part of it 
was conducted with any elegance, or had the leaſt air of 
taſte and genius. An amazing prodigality of gold and 


ſilver was diſplayed, which makes me recollect a paſſage 


in Salluſt, the beauty and force of which I have the 


mortification not to be able to render in our language. Ca- 
taline intended to repreſent the immoderate luxury of the. 


Romans his contemporaries, who laviſhed immenſe ſums 
in the purchaſe of pictures, ſtatues, wrought plate, and 
ſuperb buildings. They draw out (ſays he and tor- 


4« ment their gold and filver by all imaginable — 4 
mu 


* Adeo nihil ornamentorum ex- plecti, qui triumphum tam inept? 
trinſecus cupide appetivit, ut trium- ſenex con cupiſſet. Sueton. in Vaſpaſ. 


Phi die fatigatus tarditate & tzedio c. ii. 
pompæ, non geticuerit meritò ſe 
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(J muſt intreat the reader's excuſe for this literal tranſla- 
tion) “ and yet this exceſs of prodigality is incapable of 
« exhauſting and overcoming their riches.” Omnibus 
madis pecunium trahunt, vexant *; tamen fumma lubidine 
divitias ſuas vincere nequeunt. In ſuch profuſions as 
theſe, did the whole merit of Philadelphus conſiſt on 
this occaſion. | 

What could there be truely great or admirable in this 
1ain oſtentation of riches, and a waſte of ſuch immenſe 
treaſure in a bottomleſs abyſs, after they had coſt the 
people ſo many fatiguing labours, and perhaps had been 
amaſſed by a long ſeries of violent exactions? The ſpoils 
of whole provinces and cities were ſacrificed to the curio- 
ſity of a ſingle day, and diſplayed to publick view, 
only to raiſe the frivolous admiration of a ſtupid populace, 


without conducing to the leaſt real advantage or utility. 


Nothing ever argued a more profound ignorance of the 
true uſe of riches and ſolid glory, and of whatever elſe 
has any juſt pretenſions to the eſteem of mankind. 
But what can we ſy, when we'behold a ſacred pro- 
ceſſion, and a ſolemnity of religion converted into a 
publick ſchool of intemperance and licentiouſneſs, ſuch 
as are only proper to excite the moſt ſhametul paſſions in 
the ſpectators, and induce an utter depravity of manners ; 
by preſenting to their view all the utenſils of exceſs and 
debauch, with the moſt powerful allurements to indulge 
them, and that under pretext of paying adoration to the 
gods! What divinities muſt thole be, that would exact, 
or ſo much as ſuffer ſo ſcandalous a pomp in their 
worſhip! 775 


* Theſe metaphorical terms, tra- fhakes, and torments him, without 
hunt, vexant, vincere nequeunt, bing able to extort a confeſſion 
nay pfſibly be de ived from the from him of his defeat. In this con- 
combats of the Athlete, wherein, teſt, therefore, zo herein the Roman 
after one of them has thrown his author repreſents luxuty and riches 

to be engaged, all the AN of 
ter our, be drags bim along the Are- the former were incapable of ex- 
14 in /ight of the ſpectators, twiſts, bauftirg and gvercoming her riches. 
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Sker. V. The commencement of the reign of PrOLtwy 
PHILADELPHUS, The death of DEMETRIUs Pha- 
LEREUS. SELEUCUS reſigns his queen and part of lit 
empire to his ſon ANTIOCHUS. The war beter 
SELEUCUS and LYSIMACHUS; the latter of whom i; 
ſlain in a battle. SELEUCUS ig aſſaſſinated by Proc g- 
MY CERAUNUS, en whom he had conferred a multi. 
tude of obligations. The two ſons of ARSINOE ar 
murdered by their Uncle CERAUNUS, who 40% ha. 
niſbes that princeſs. CERAUNUS is ſoon puniſhed Fa 
thoſe crimes by the irruption of the Gauls, by whan 
he is ſlain in a battle. The attempt of that people again 
the temple of DELPHOS. ANTIGONUS eftabliſhes hin- 
ſelf in Macedonia. 


(5) ÞYTOLEMY Philadelphus, after the death of his 
P father, became ſole maſter of all his dominions, - 
which were compoſed of Egypt, and many provinces 


dependent on it, that is to fay, Phoenicia, Cœloſyria, 
Arabia, - Libya, Ethiopia, the iſland of Cyprus, Pam- 
phylia, Cilicia, Lycia, Caria, and the ifles called the 
Cyclades. 

During the life of Ptolemy Soter, Philadelphus had 


- concealed his reſentment againſt Demetrius Phalereus, 


for the advice. he gave that prince, when he was delibe- 


rating on the choice of a ſucceſſor. But when the ſore- 


reign power entirely devolved upon him, he cauſed that 
philoſopher to be ſeiſed, and ſent with a ſtrong guard to 
a remote fortreſs, where he ordered him to be confined, 
till he ſhould determine in what manner to treat him. 
(i) But at laſt the bite of an aſpick put a period to the 
life of that great man, who merited a better fate. 
The teſtimonies in his favour of Cicero, Strabo, 
Plutarch, Diodorus Siculus, and many others, leave no 


room to doubt of the probity and wiſdom of his govert- 
thall only conſider what has been 


ment ; we therefore 


obſerved with reſpect to his eloquence. The 


(% A. M. 3721. Ant. J. C. 283. Theocrit. Idyll. xvii. 
(i) Diog. Laert. in Demetr, Cic. in orat. pro Rabir, Poſt. in 23. 
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The characters of his writings, as Cicero obferyes 
in ſeveral places *, were ſweetneſs, elegance, beauty, 
numbers, and ornament, ſo that it was eaſy to diſtinguiſh 
in them the diſciple of Theophraſtus. He excelled in 
that ſpecies of eloquence, which is called the temperate 
and florid. His ſtyle, in other reſpects gentle and calm, 
was adorned and ennobled with bold and ſhining me- 
taphors, that exalted and enlivened his diſcourſe, other- 
wiſe not dignified to any great degree with rich ſentiments, 
and thoſe beauties that conſtitute the great and ſublime. 
He was rather to be conſidered as a wreſtler, formed in 
the ſhade and tranquillity, for publick games and ſpecta- 
cles, than as a ſoldier inured to arms by exerciſe, and 
quitting his tent to attack an _— His diſcourſe had, 
indeed, the faculty of affecting his hearers with ſomething 
E and tender, but it wanted energy to inſpire the 
orce and ardour that inflame the mind, and only left in 
it at moſt an agreeable remembrance of ſome tranſient 
ſweetneſs and graces, not unlike that we retain after 
hearing the moſt harmonious concerts. 


It muſt be confeſſed, this ſpecies of eloquence has its 
merit, when limited to juſt bounds; but as it.is very 
dificult and unuſual to preſerve the due mediocrity in 
this particular, and to. ſuppreſs the ſallies of a rich and 
my imagination, not always guided by the judgement ; 


this kind of eloquence is apt, therefore, to degenerate, 
and become, even from its own beauties, a pernicious 
delicacy, which at length vitiates and depraves the taſte. 
This was the effect, according to Cicero and Quintilian, 
who were good judges in this point, of the florid and 


{tudied 
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Demetrius Phalereus in hoc 
wimero haberi poteſt: diſputator 
ludtilis, orator parum vehemens, 
leis tamen, ut Theophraſti diſcipu- 

m poſſis agnoſcere. Offic. 1, i. n. 3. 

Demetrius Phalereus, eruditiſſi- 
dus ille quidem, fed non tam armis 
nſitutus, quam palæſtra. Itaque 

"t!ettabat mag's Athenienſes, quam 

ammabay Proceſſerit enim in 

wm & pulyerem, non ut & militari 


4 


tabernaculo, ſed ut & Theophraſti, 
doctiſſimi hominis, umbraculis 

Suavis videri maluit, quam gravis; 
ſed. ſuavitate ea, qua perfunderet 


animos, non qua perfringezet: & 


tantum ut memoriam concinnitatis 
ſuz, non (quem admodum de Pericle 
ſeripſit Eupolis) cum deleQatione 
aculeos etiam relinqueret in animis 
eorum à quibus eſſet auditus. De 
clar. Crat. n. 37 & 38. 
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ſtudied graces peculiar to the ſtyle of Demetrius. Athens, 


me 

till his time“, had been accuſtomed to a noble and ma. of 
jeſtick eloquence, whoſe character was a natural beauty 155 
without paint and glitter. Demetrius was the firſt that by 
revolted againſt this manly and ſolid eloquence, to which cee 
he ſubſtituted a ſoft and languiſhing ſpecies, that abated as. 
the vigour of the mind, and at length rendered falle and 
taſte predominant. i his 
Two of Alexander's captains ſurvivedPtolemy, Lyſina. and 
chus and Seleucus, who, till then, had always been her 
united by intereſt and friendſhip, and were engaged to of ] 
each other by treaties and confederations : and as they and 
were now advancing to the period of their days (for each chu; 
of them had exceeded fourſcore years of age) one would ever 
have thought they ſhould have been deſirous of ending were 
their lives in the union which had fo long ſubſiſted ſon, 
between them: inſtead of which, their mutual deſtrue- cour 
tion by war, became the whole object of their thoughts, tran 
on the following occaſion. . was 
Lyſimachus, after the marriage of his ſon Agathocles was 
with Lyſandra, one of the daughters of Ptolemy, e- 1 
pouſed another himſelf, whoſe name was Arſinoe, and Eis q 
had ſeveral children by her. (+) The different intereſts : ſh 
of theſe two ſiſters led them into all ſorts of intrigues, to AN 
form a powerful party in their favour, upon the death of - 
Luyſimachus. What are ambitious wives and mothers 1 
not capable of attempting! Their oppoſition to each e.. 
other was not the mere effect of perſonal intereſt, but o 
was chiefly fomented by the differences of their obey Fa * 
Lyſandra was the daughter of Eurydice, and Arlinoe 0 * 1. 
Berenice. The arrival of Ptolemy Ceraunus, the bio- % w 
ther of Philadelphus, at this court, made Arlinoc 1 e 
prehenſive that his intereſt would r _—— war 
the party of Lyſandra, who was his filter b) wo an 
( 
(A) Juſtin. I. xvii. c. 1. Appian. in Syriac, Pauſan. in Attic. p. w tion of 
* Hec tas effudit hanc copiam * non Lee, e had 
5 „ pap 0 N mollem tenerams* om a 


ætatem oratorum fuit, in qua naturalis reddidit. De clar. Ora! 9. 30—5 | 
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mother; and that they would accompliſh the deſtruction 


ma. © herſelf, and her own children, at the death of Lyſi- 
auty ta:chus. This calamity ſhe was determined to prevent, 
that by ſacrificing Agathocles to her ſuſpicions; and the ſuc- 
hich ceeded in her delign, by repreſenting him to her huſband, 
Jated as. one who had formed a conſpiracy againſt his life 
falſe and crown, by which ſhe ſo much incenſed him againft 

| his own fon, that he cauſed him to be pee 
ima. and put to death. Lyſandra and her children, with 
been her brother Ceraunus, and Alexander, another ſon 
ad to of Lylimachus, took 282 in the court of Seleucus, 
they and prevailed upon him to declare war againſt Lyſima- 
each chus. Several of the principal officers of this prince, and 
would even thoſe who had been moſt devoted to his 4ntereſt, 
ndivg were {truck with ſo much horrour at the murder of his 
blrſted ſon, that they entirely abandoned him, and rettretl to the 
true court of Seleucus, where they ſtrengthened the remon- 
ughts frances of Lyſandra by their own complaints. Seleucus 


was eaſily induced to undertake” this war, for which he 


hockes was already ſufficiently diſpoſed by views of intereſt, | 
wy, el. (7 ) Before he engaged in this enterpriſe, he reſigned 
e, and his queen Stratonice to his ſon Antiechus, for a reaſon 
nterelts { ſhall ſoon relate, and conſigned to him, at the ſame 


time, a conſiderable part of his empire, reſerving to him 


ues, to 

cath at ſelf no other territories .but the provinces between the 
aothers Euphrates and the ſea. „ 
1 Antiochus was ſeiſed with a lingering diſtemper, of 
it, but which the phyſicians were incapable of diſcovering the 
others. cauſe ; for which reaſon hiscondition was thought entirely 
ſinoe of deſperate. It is eaſy to conceive the inquietude of a 
ne blo⸗ lather who beheld himſelf on the point of loſing his ſon 
100 1. in the flower of his age; whom he had intended for his 
— ſucceſſor in his vaſt dominions, and in whom all the 


happineſs of his life conſiſted. © Eraſiftratus, the moſt 
attentive and {kriful of all the phyſicians, having care- 
lully confidered every ſymptom with which the indiſpoſi- 


he ſame 
mother; 


8. 7. 8 
+ we axe the yeung prince was attended, believed at laſt that 
— 2 a diſcovered its true cauſe, and that it proceeded 
eneramd" om a paſſion he had entertained for ſome lady; in which 
36-3} Vox. VIE.» e | 


17 IL | _ conjecture 
00 Hut. in Demetr. p. 906, 907+ Appian. ia Syre p. 126—138. 
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conjecture he was not deceived. It, however, was more 


difficult to diſcover the object of à paſſion, the more 
violent from the ſecrecy in which it remained. The 


phyſician, therefore, 10 aſſure himſelf ſully of what he 


ſurmiſed, paſſed whole days in the apartment of his 


patient, and when he ſaw any lady enter, he carefully 


obſerved the countenance of the prince, and never diſ- 
covered the leaſt emotion in him, except when Stratonice 
came into the chamber, either alone, or with her conſort; 


at which times the young prince was, as Plutarch ob- 


ſerves, always affected with the ſymptoms deſcribed by 
Sappha, as ſo many indications of a violent . paſlion. 
Such, for inſtance, as a ſuppreſſion of voice; burning 
bluſhes ; ſuffuſion of ſight; cold ſweat ; a ſenſible in- 


_ Equality and diſorder of pulſe ; with a variety of the like 


ſymptoms. When the phyſician was afterwards alone 
with his patient, he managed his enquiries with fo much 
dexterity, as at laſt drew the ſecret from him. Antio- 
chus confeſſed his paſſion for queen Stratonice his mother- 
in-law, and declared that he had in vain employed all 
his efforts to vanquiſh-it; he added, that he had a thou- 
ſand times had recourſe to eyery conſideration that could 
be repreſented to his thoughts, in ſuch a conjucture; par- 
ticularly the refpe&t due from him to a father and ſove- 
reign, by whom he was tenderly beloved; the ſhamefil 


circumſtance of indulging a paſſion altogether unjuſtifa- 
ble, and contrary to all the rules of decency and honour; 


the folly of harbouring a deſign he En never to be 
deſirous of gratifying ; but that his reaſon in its preſent 
ſtate of diſtraction, entirely engroſſed by one object, 
would hearken to nothing. And he concluded with de. 
claring, that to puniſh himſelf, for defires involuntary in 
.one ſenſe, but criminal in every. other, he had- reſolved 
to languiſh to death, by difcontinuing all care of his 


health, and abſtaining from every. kind of food. 


The phyſician gained a very conſiderable point, b, 
penetrating into the ſource of his. patient's diforder ; but 
the application of the proper remedy was much more 
difficult to be accompliſhed; and how could a propel 
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this nature be made to a parent and king! When Selcu- 
cus made the next enquiry after his ſon health, Eraſiſ- 
tratus replied, that his diſtemper was incurable, becauſe 
it arole from a ſecret paſſion which could never be grati- 
fied, as the lady he loved was not to'be ohtained. The 
father, ſurpriſed and afflièted at this anfwer, deſired: to 
know why the lady was not to be obtained? „ Becauſe 
« jthe is my wife,“ replied the phyſician, “ and J am 
« not diſpoſed to yield her up to the embraces of ano- 
ther. —* And will you not part with her then,” 
replied the king, © to preſerve the life of a ſon I fo 
« tenderly love! Is this the friendſhip you profeſs for 
me! ¶Let me intreat you, my lord,” ſaid Eraſiſtratus, 
to imagine yourſelf for one moment in my place, 
« would you reſign your Stratonice to his arms? If you, 
therefore, who are a father, would not conſent to ſuch 
« a ſacriſice for the welfare of a ſon fo dear to you, how 
% can you expect another ſhould do it?” “ I would 
« relign Stratonice, and my empire to him, with all my 
4 foul,” interrupted the king. © Your majeſty then,” 
replied the phylician, “has the remedy in your own 


heſitate a moment after this declaration, and eaſily ob- 
tained the conſent of his conſort: after which his ſon and 
that princeſs were crowned king and queen of Upper 
Alia. (n) Julian the apoſtate relates, in a fragment of 
his writings ftill-extant, that Antiochus could not eſpouſe 
Stratonice till after the death of his father. | 
Whatever traces of reſerve, moderation, and even 
modeſty, appear in the conduct of this young prince, 
his example ſhows us the misfortune of giving the leaſt 
entrance into the heart of an-unlawful paſſion, capable 


ole. -- 
) Seleucus being now eaſed of his inquietude, thought 
of nothing but marching ** Lyſimachus. ar” 
DS. / | 10TE 


Memnon. Excerpta apud Phot. C, is, Paulats in Attic, p. 18. Oxoſ. 
23. Polyæn. 44 : . 
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« hands; for he loves Stratonice.” The father did not 


of diſcompoſing all the happineſs and tranquillity of 


(n) In Miſop. () Juſtin. l. xi. e. 1. Appian. in Syr. p. 178. 
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196 THE HISTORY OF. 
fore put himſelf at the head of a fine army, and advanced 
into Aſia Minor. All the country ſubmitted to him, as 
far as Sardis, which he beſieged and took; by which 
oat became maſter of all the treaſures of Lyſima- 
„ | 

6) This laſt, having paſſed the Helleſpont, in order to 
check the progreſs of Seleucus, gave him battle in 
Phrygia “, but was defeated and flain; in conſequence 
of which Seleucus rendered himſelf maſter. of all his 
dominions. His greateſt pleaſure + on this occaſion re- 
ſulted from his being the only ſurvivor of all the captains 
of Alexander, and, by the event of this battle, victorious, 
over . conquerors themſelves, for that was the expreſſion 
he thought fit to uſe, and this advantage was conſidered 
by him as the effect of a peculiar providence in his 
favour. This laſt victory was undoubtedly the beſt juſti: 
fication of the title of Nicator, or the conqueror, which 
he had. already aſſumed, and which is uſually given him 
by the hiſtorians, in order to diſtinguiſh him from the 
other princes. who reigned after him in Syria of the name 
of Seleucus. ed op on 

His triumph, on this occaſion, was of no long con- 
tinuance, for when he went, ſeven months after his 
victory, to take poſſeſſion of Macedonia, where he pro- 
poſed to paſs the remainder of his days in the boſom of 
his native country, he was -baſely aſſaſſinated by Cerau- 
mus, on whom he had conferred innumerable honours 
and obligations-: for he had received him into his court, 
when he fled from his.own country, -and had treated him 
ſuitably to his rank. He had alſo carried that prince 
with him in that expedition; intending, when ät ſhould 
be completed, to employ the ſame forces, for his eſtabliſh- 
K | 5 N ment 


| | NC ROT 

| to) A. M. 3723. Ant, J. C. 281. 
* Porphyty is the only author quod majus ea victoria putabat, 
2% bas pointed out the real place 5 a ſe de cohorte Alexandri e. 
*vbere this battle was fought, and mantiſſe victoremque victorum cx. 
which Euſebius, by an evident miſ- titiſſe, non humanum eſſe opus, ſed 
Fake, calls koęr n io“, inflead of divinum munus, gloriabatur.: 186% 
| KvecatTiy, the field of Cyrus; men- rum prorſus, non multo poſt fragili- 
tioned by Strabo, 1. xiii, p. 629. tatis humanæ ſe i ſum exemplug 

4+ Lztus ea victoria Seleucus, & ftuturym, Juſtin, J. Xii. c. 2. 
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ment on tlie throne of his father in Egypt. But as this 
wretch was inſenſible of all the favours he had received, he 
had the villainy to conſpire againſt his benefactor; whom 
he aſſaſſinated, as we have already mentioned. 


He had reigned twenty years, from the battle of Ipſus, 


when the title of king was ſecured to him; and thirty- 


one, if the commencement of his reign be fixed twelve 
years after the death of Alexander, when he became 


maſter of Aſia; from which time the ra of the Seleu- 


cCidæ commences. : 


(þ). A late diſſertation of Monſieur de la Nanze gives 
him a reign of more than fifty years, by adding to it the 
nineteen years of his ſon Antiochus Soter.-' The author 

retends,. that Seleucus Nicator did not entirely divelt 
himſelf of the government; but began with making a 
partition of his dominions; and that he afterwards re- 


united them, even in the life-time of his ſon. He has 


produced probable reaſons in favour of his on, but 
as I never engage. in conteſts of this nature, I ſhall con- 
hne myſelf to the chronology of Uſher, which has been 
my uſual guide, and which aſſigns, with Father Petau 


and Monſieur Vaillant, thirty-one years to the reign of 


Seleucus Nicator.- 2 

This prince had extraordinary qualities; and without 
mentioning his military accompliſhments, it may be 
jultly ſaid, that he diſtinguiſhed himſelf among the other 


kings, by his great love of juſtice, a benevolence, cle- 


mency,. and a peculiar regard to religion, that endeared 
him to the people. He had likewiſe a taſte for polite 
literature, and made it a circumſtance of pleaſure and 
glory to himſelf, to ſend back to the Athenians the 
library of which Xerxes had diſpoſſefſed them, and which 


he found in Perſia. He alſo accompanied that preſent 


with the ſtatues of Harmodius and Ariſtogiton, whom the 
Athenians honoured as their deliverers. 


The friends of Lyſimachus, with thoſe who had 


ſerved under that prince, at firſt conſidered Ceraunus as 
the avenger of death ; and acknowledged: him for their 


K 3 | king, 
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king, but his conduct ſoon cauſed them to change their 
f{ntiments, 


) He did not expect to poſſeſs the dominions of Lyſi- 
machus in peace, while his ſiſter Arſinoe and the chil. 
dren ſhe had by Lyſunachus were living ; for which 
xcafon he determined to rid himſelf at once of them and 
the apprehenſions they gave him. The greateſt crimes 
colt the ambitious no remorſe. Ceraunus feigned a 
paſſion for his ſiſter, and ſeemed deſirous of eſpouſing her; 
and as theſe inceſtuous marriages were frequent and 
allowable in Egypt, Arſinoe, who was well acquainted. 


with the natural diſpoſition of her brother, protracted, as 


much as poſlible, the concluſion of that. affair, the con- 


fequences of which ſhe feared would be fatal to herſelf 


and children. But the more ſhe delayed, and concealed 
her r-pugnance by plauſible pretexts, the more warmly 
he preſſed her to gratify his paſſion ; and in order to re- 
move all ſuſpicion, he repaired to that temple, which 
the Macedonians held in the greateſt veneration, and, | 
there, in the preſence. of. one of her intimate friends, 
who ſhe had ſent to him, he called the tutelar gods of the 
country to witneſs, embracing their ſtatues at the ſame 
time, and proteſting, with the moſt dreadful oaths and 
imprecations, that his views, with reſpect. to the mar- 
riage he ſollicited, were perfectly pure and innscent. 
Ariinoe placed but little confidence in theſe promiſes, 
though they were uttered before the altars, and hid been 
ratified with the awetul ſeal of religion ;. but the was ap- 
prehenſive, at the ſame time, that perſiſting in an obſti- 
nate refuſal, would be fatal to her children, for whoſe 
welfare ſhe was more follicitous than her own. She, 
therefore, confented at laſt, and the nuptials were ccle- 


- brated with the greateſt magnificence, and- with all the 


indications. of the moit unaffected joy and temterne!s, 
Ceraunus placed the diadem on the head of his fitter, | 
and declared her queen, 1n the preſence of the whole army. 
Arſinoe felt a real joy, when ſhe beheld herſelf ſo glorioully 


re- eſtabliſhed, in the privileges of which the had been 


ws diveſted 
(2) Juſtin. 1, xxiv, e. 2— 4, | 
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diveſted by the death of Lyſimachus, her firlt huſband ; 


and ſhe invited her new ſpouſe to reſide with her in her 


own city of Caſſandria, to which ſhe firſt repaired 


herſelf, in order to make the neceſſary preparations for 
his arrival. The temples, on that occaſion, with all the 
publick places and private houſes were magnificently 
adorned, and nothing was to be: ſeen but altars and 
victims ready for ſacrifice.” The two fons of Arſinoe, 
Lyſimachus, Who was then ſixteen years of age, and 
Philip,- who was thürteen, both princes of admirable 
beauty, and majeſtick mien, advanced to meet the King, 
with crowns on their heads, it being a day of ſo muck 
ſolemnity and joy. Ceraunus threw his arms round their 


necks, and embraced them with as much tenderneſs as 


could well be expreſſed by the fondeſt of fathers. 
The comick part ended here, and was preſently ſuc- 


ceeded by a bloody tragedy. As ſoon as he entered the 


city, he ſeiſed the citadel, and ordered the two brothers 
to be murdered. Thoſe unfortunate princes fled for 
refuge to the Queen, who clafped them in her arms, and 
vainhy endeavoured, by covering them with her body, to 
fave them from the daggers of their murderers, who 
killed them in the boſom of their mother. Inſtead of 


being allowed the ſad conſolation of rendering them the 
laſt offices, ſhe was firſt dragged out of the city, with 
her robes all rent, and her hair diſhevelled, and then 


baniſned into Samothrace, with only two female ſervants 
to attend her, mournfully conſidering her ſurviving the 
princes her ſons, as the completion of all her calamities. 
) Providence would not ſuffer: ſuch crimes to go 
unpunifhed, but called forth a diſtant: people to be the 
miniſters of its vengeance... _ ES 
The Gauls, finding their own country too populous, 
ſent out at prodigious number of people to ſeek a new 
ſettlement in ſome other land. This ſwarm of foreigners 
came from the extremity of the ocean, and after they 
a 5 ; had 
| 7) A. M. 3725. Ant. J. C 279. Juſtin. I. xxiv. & xxv. Pauſan, 


* p. b43—645. Memn, Exc. apud. Photium. Eclogæ -Diod; 1. xxits 
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had proceeded along the Danube, arrived at the outlet 
of the Save, and then divided theniſelves into thres 
bodies. The firſt, commanded: by Brennus and Aci. 
cChorius, entered Pannonia, now known by the. name ol 
1 Hungary; the ſecond marched into "Thrace, under 
1 Cerethrius; and. Belgius led the third into Illyrium and 
Macedonia. 5 ũ ] y oe 
All the nations near whoſe territories this people ap- 
proached, were ſtruck with ſo much terrour, that inſtead 
of waiting till they were ſubdued, they diſpatched am- 
baſſadors to the Gauls, and thought themſelves exceed- 
ingly happy in purchaſing their liberty with money, 
Ptolemy. Ceraunus *, King of Macedonia, was the only 
prince who unaffected at the tidings of this formidable 
eruption; and running headlong of himſelf on the pu- 
niſhment the divine vengeance was preparing to infſict 
upon him for the murders he had perpetrated, he ad- 
vanced to meet the Gauls with a ſmall body of undiſ- 
_ ciplined troops, as if it had been as eaſy for him to fight 
battles, as it was to commit crimes. He had even the 
imprudence to refuſe a ſupply of twenty - thouſand 
men, which the Dardanians, a neighbouring. people to 
Macedonia, offered him; and anſwered with an inſult- 
ing air, that Macedonia would be much to be pitied, if, 
after it had conquered all the. Eaſt, it could. need the aid 
of the Dardanians to defend its frontiers; to which 
he added with a haughty tone of triumph, that he 
would face the enemy with the children of thoſe who 
had ſubdued the, univerſe. under the enſigns of  Alex- 
ander. 3 : 5 
He expreſſed himſelf in the fame imperious ſtrain to 
the Gauls, who firſt offered him peace by a deputation, 
in caſe he would purchaſe it: but, conceiving this offer 
the reſult of fear, he replied, that he would never enter into 
any treaty of peace with them, unleſs they would deliver 
up ſome of the principal perſons of their nation to him 
Solus rex Macedoniz Ptole- cilid; quam ſcelera patrarentur, pate 
mæus adventum Gallorum intrepidus ricididrum furiis agitatus, occuit. 
audivit, hiſque cum paucis & in- Jin. | 
compoſitis,, quali. bella non. diffi. | 


* 
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as hoſtages; and that they muſt likewiſe ſend him their 
arms, before he would place any confidence in their 
promiſes. This anſwer was received with contempt by 


the Gauls: and we may from hence obſerve, the methods 
uſually employed by the Deity, in chaſtiſing the pride 


and injuſtice of princes: he firſt deprives them of reaſon 
and counſel, and then abandons them to their vain ima- 
M/ En Tet 5 

A few days after this event, a battle was fought, 
wherein the Macedonians were entirely defeated, and cut 
to pieces; Ptolemy, covered with wounds, was taken 
priſoner by the Gauls, Who after they had cut off his 
head, fixed it on a lance, and ſhowed it to the army in 


deriſion. A very inconſiderable number. of Macedonians 
ſaved themſelves by flight, but all the reſt were either 


llain or made priſoners. The Gauls diſperſed themſelves, 
after this victory, in order to pillage the adjacent 
country; upon which Soſthenes, one of the principal 


perſons: among the Macedonians, improving the diſorder 
in which they then were, deſtroyed a great number of 


their men, and obliged the reſt to quit the country. _ 
Brennus then advanced into Macedonia with his troop :- 


but this leader is not to be confounded with the other 


Brennus who took the city of Rome, about a century 
before. Upon this intelligence he had received of the 


firſt ſucceſs of Belgius,. and the great booty he had ac- 


quired, he envied him the ſpoils of fo rich a country, 
and immediately formed a refolution to have a part. 
And when he received the news of that general's defeat, 
that only ſerved as a new motive to- ballen his march; 


his impatience to avenge his countrymen uniting With 
bis deſire to enrich himſelf. Authors have not informed 


us what became of Belgius and his troop, but, in all 


probability, he was killed in the ſecond engagement, 


after which the remains of his army were incorporated 
mto that of Brenmis. But however that were, x" Rea 
and Acichorius quitted Pannonia, with an army of an. 
hundred and fifty thouſand 1.10 and fifteen. thouſand, 
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202 THE HISTORY OF--- 
} orſe, and entered IHyrium, in order to pals into Nia. 
ccdonia and Greece, 
During a ſedition which happened in their march, à 
body of twenty thouſand men drew off from the main 
| army, and marched, under Leonor and Lutarius, into 
| 'F hrace, where they joined thofe whom Cerethrius had 
| already marched into that country; after which they 
If. made themſelves maſters of Byzantium, and the weſtern 
1 coaſts of the Propontis, and then laid the adjacent country 
under contribution. | 
| (%) This deſertion did not prevent Brennus and Aci- 
15 chorius from continuing their march; and they drew, 
h either from Illyrium, or their countrymen the Gauls, 
fuch numerous re-enforcements, as increaſed their army 
to a hundred and fifty-twoghouſand foot, and {ixty-one 
thouſand two hundred horſe. The hopes of booty, and 
ſome advantageous ſettlement, cauſed a. vaſt number of 
ſoldiers to join them in this expedition, and with this 
I army they marched directly to Macedonia, where, they 
LE overpowered Soſthenes with their multitudes, and ravaged 
all the country. It will ſoon appear by the fequel, that 
Amigonus reigned in Macedonia, after the death of 
$olthenes. - | 
The Gauls, after their conqueſts in that country, 
advanced to the ſtraits of Thermopylæ, with an intention 
to enter Greece; but were {topped for ſome time by the 
troops which had been poſted there, to defend that im- 
2 paſs: till at laſt they diſcovered the way which 
'the army of Xerxes had formerly taken in their pallage 
vver theſe mountains; and the Greeks, to avoid being 
ſurrounded by the troops detached againſt them by the 
Eauls for that purpoſe, were obliged. to. retire and lreavs 
them a free paſſage. _ PL 
Brennus advanced with the main body of the army 
towards Delphos, in order to: pillage the immenſe riches 
of the temple of Apollo, and ordered Acichorius io 
fellow him with the troops under his command; de- 
claring to him, at the ſame time, with an air of 111 
(#) A. NM. 3726. Ant. J. C. 278. 
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that the gods ought in reaſon to impart ſome of their riches 
ts men, who had more occaſion for them than themſelves, 
and eniployed them in a better manner. (i) Authors have 
here taken an opportunity to relate very aſtoniſhing 
events: for they tell us, that when. Brennus approached 
the temple of Delphos, the ſkies were blackened with 
a dreadful tempeſt, and that great numbers of his men 
were deſtroyed by hail and thunder. To which they 
add, that this ſtorm. was attended by an earthquake, that 
rent the mountains, and threw down the rocks, which 
cruſhed the Gauls by hundreds at a time; and that the 
remaining troops were ſtruck with ſuch a panick * the: 
enſuing night, as cauſed them to miſtake their o, n men 
jor the enemies, in confequence of which they deſtroyed 


themſelves in fuch a manner that before the day grew 


ght enough for them to diſtinguiſh each other, above 
halt of the army periſhed in that manner. 

The Greeks, whom the danger of a temple fo revered 
among them had draven from all parts to preferve it from 
being plundered, were animated by an event in-which 
eaven itſelf ſeemed to declare in their favour, and 
charged the Gauls with ſo much impetuoſity, that though 
Acichorius had joined Brennus, they were unable to 
nitain the ſhock, and were flaughtercd in vaſt numbers» 
brennas was wounded in feveral parts of his body, but 
not mortally : when he faw that all was loſt, and that 
te deſign he had formed ended in the deſtruction of his 
army, he was ſeiſed with ſuch deſpair, as made him 
retvive not to ſurvive his loſſes. . He accordingly ſent for 
all the officers that could be aſſembled, amidit the con- 


taſſon which reigned among them, and adviſed them to 


kill all the wounded men, and make the beſt retreat in 
teir power. At the cloſe of thoſe expreſſions he drank 
as much wine as he could, plunged his dagger into his 
own botom, and expired upon the ſpot. : 

Aeichorius: took the command in chief upon himſelf, 


and endeavoured to regaih the ſtraits of Thermopylz, in 


| K 6 e e 
6 (e] Juſtin. J. xxiv. c. 6—$. Pauſan. I. x. p 632—634.. i 

Je ancients thought thrſe kinds mind by the god Pan. Other yee ſons 

Fe,, were injuſed into the dite likewiſe Agde, that name, 
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order to march out of Greece, and conduct the ſad: ra. 
mains of that army into their own country. Bit as he 


Vas obliged to paſs through a large extent of the enemy's: 


tezritories, and to hazard a battle every time he wanted 
proviſions for his troops; and as theſe were always ro- 


duced to the neceſlity. of lying on the ground; though it 


was then the winter ſcaſon; in a word, as they were 
conſtantly harraſſed from every quarter, by the inhabitants 
olf the countries through which they marched; they were 
all deſtroyed, either by. famine, cold, diſtempers, cr 
the ſword; and of all that prodigious number of men 
who engaged in this expedition, not one eſcaped with 
Hf.. 8 
Some fabulous exaggerations may poſſibly be blended 
with the other circumſtances of this event; and chictly 
with relation to the ſudden tempeſt that aroſe, when the 
Gauls approached Delphos, and the miraculous fall ot 
the rocks on the ſacrilegious troops. Perhaps the whole 
might be no more than a thick flight of arrows, ſhot by 
the enemies, who might likewiſe rell down upon the 
Gauls huge ſtones from the tops of the mountains. Such 
events are entirely natural and cuſtomary in attacks like 
this, which the prieſts, whoſe intereſt it was to magnify the 


power of their god, might repreſent with an air of po- 
digy, and as a miraculous interpoſition: it is certain that 


any account of this nature might be eaſily impoſed upon 
the credulity of the people, who are always fond of giving 
in to the marvellous, and ſeldom ſcrupulouſly examine 
the truth of fuch things. e 5 
On the other hand, we have no ſufficient reaſon to 
_ diſbelieve any thing hiſtory relates of this event. The 
enterpriſe of | ap, was undoubtedly a facrilegious im- 
piety; and injurious to religion, as well as to the 
Deity himſelf; for he fpoke and acted in the manner 


already repreſented, not from any conviction that thole 


gods were the mere offspring of fable (for he did not 
think better on that article than the Greeks themſelves) 
but from an abſolute contempt of a divinity in general. 


The idea of a God is impreſſed on the hearts of all men, 
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aud they have through all ages, and in all countries, be- 
lieved it to be their duty to render certain honours to him. 
The Pagans were deceived in their application of this 
principle, but all acknowledged the neceſſity of it. The 
Þeinys therefore, in mere goodneſs to mankind, may 
have cauſed his vengeance to be difplayed* againſt thoſe, - 
even among the heathens, who teſtified an open contempt 
of a Supreme Being, in order to preſerve the traces and 
principles, of religion in their minds, by ſome extraor- 
dinary indications of his anger, till it pleaſed him to 
afford them clearer lights by the miniſtration of the Me- 
diator, at the appointed time, reſerved for the inſtruction 
of mankind, in that pure worſitip which the only true 
God required from them. We likewite ſee that the 
Divine Poing, in order- to preſerve among men a. due. 
reſpect for his Providence, and a belief of his peculiar 
attention to all their actions, has been careful, from time 
to time, to puniſh perjuries and other crying offences in» 
a ſingular manner, and even among the Pagans them- 
ſelves. By which means the belief of that capital point, 
the firſt tie of man with God, was maintained amidſt all 
the darkneſs of Paganiſm, and the diſſolution of manners 
which then prevailed. But it is now time to return to 
the Gauls. | | 

(u) Leonor and Lutarius, who had-eſtabliſhed them- - 
ſelves on the Propontis, advanced to the Helleſpont, and 
ſurpriſed Lyſimachia, after which they made themſelves 
maſters of all the Thracian Cherſoneſus; but a difference 
ariſing between the two chiefs, they ſeparated from each 
other. Lutarius continued his march along the Hel-- 
leſpont, and Leonor returned to Byzantium with the 
greateſt part of the army. | 

The latter having afterwards paſſed the Boſphorus, and 
the other the Helleſpont, met again in Aſia, where a 
reconc iliation being effected between them, they rejoined 
their forces, and entered into the ſervice of Nicomedes 
King of Bythinia. Who, after he had reduced his 
brother Zypetes by their aſſiſtance, and acquired W . 


2 Liv. I, TXXV111, n. 16. 
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ſeflion of all his father's dominions, aſſigned to them, for 
their ſettlement, that part of Aſia Minor, which took 
from them the denomination of Gallo Græcia, or Galatia, 
The canonical epiſtle of St. Paul to the Galatians was 


written to the deſcendants of this people, and St. Jerom, 


above fix hundred years after the time we now ſpeak of, 
declared, that they continued to ſpeak the ſame languag: 
he had heard at I reves.. | | 

The remainder of thoſe who continued in Thrace 
engaged afterwards in a war with Antigonus Gonatas, 
who reigned in Macedonia, and molt of them were then 
deſtroyed. "Thofe few who eſcaped, either pailed into 
Aſia, and rejoined their countrymen in Galatia; or 
diſperſed. themſelves into other regions, where no further 


mention is made of them. In this manner ended that 


terrible inundation of Barbarians, after they had threatened 
Macedonia and all Greece, with entire deſtruction. 

(x) After the death of Soſthenes, who defcated the 
Gauls,. and reigned for ſome time in Macedonia, An- 


tiochus, the ſen of Seleucus Nicator, and Antigonus 


Gonatas, the ſon of Demetrius Poliorcetes, formed pre- 
tenſions to that crown, Which their fathers had enjoyed, 
one after the other. Antigonus, who, after the {atal 


expedition of his father into Alia, had reigned ten years | 
in Greece, finding the ſtate of his affairs more tavourabie 


than thoſe of his competitor, was the firſt who aſcended 
the throne, but each of them raiſed great armies, and 
contracted powerful alliances, the one to ſupport himſelf 
in his new conqueſt, and the other to diſpoſſeſs him. 
Nicomedes, King of Bithyniz, having eſpouſed the party 
of Antigonus in this conjuncture, Antiochus, when he 
was preparing to enter Macedonia, was unwilſing to leavs 
fo powerful an enemy in his rear. Fnſtead, therefore, 
of paſſing the Hellefpont, he ſfuddetily poured his troops 
into Bithynia, which then became the theatre of the war, 
The forces were at firit fo equal, that neither party 
would preſume to attack the other, and continued for 
fome time in that ſtate of inaction; during which a 

| ; 725 | | treaty 

(x) A. N. *. Ant. J. C. 276. Memnop. apud Phot, c. X. 
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for treaty was concerted, and in conſequence Antigonus 
ok eſpouſed Phila, the daughter of Stratonice and Seleucus, 

Ia, and Antiochus reſigned to him his pretenſions to the 
vas throne of Macedonia. In this manner he remained - 
m, peaceable poſſeſſor, and tranſmitted it to his poſterity, 

ot, who enjoyed it for ſeveral generations, to the time of 
Age Perſeus, the laſt of this race, who was defeated by Paulus 


Emilius, and diveſted of his dominions, which the Ro- 
mans, in a few years after, formed into a province of 
the empire. Es | 

) Antiochus Having thus diſengaged himſelf from 
this war, marched againſt the Gauls, who, after ſettling 
in the land granted them by Nicomedes, were continually 


Or 
her making incurſions on all ſides, by which they extremely 
hat incommoded their neighbours. Antiochus defeated them 
ned with great ſlaughter, and delivered the country from their” 
oppreſſors. This action acquired him the title of Soter, 
9 

wo which ſignifies @ deliverer;. 

U- | | 
nus SecT. IV. ProlzuWY] PHILADELPAUS canſes the becks, 
re- of the holy ſcripture, preſerved by the Fews with the 
ed, utmoſt care, to be tranſlated into the Greek language, as 
atal an ornament to his kbrary. This is called the Verſion of 
and the Heptuagint. 17 
ibis | 1 b 

ded 2 1 tumult of the wars which diverſity of intereſt 
and had kindled among the ſucceſſors of Alexander, 
(elf throughout the whole extent of their territories, did not 
im prevent Ptolemy Philadelphus from devoting his utmoſt: 
arty attention to the noble library he had founded in Alex- 

ve andria, and wherein he depoſited the moſt valuable and 
1 curious books he was capable of collecting from all parts 
3 of the world. This prince being informed, that the 
0ps Jews were maſters of a work which contained the las 
var. of Moſes, and the hiſtory of that people, was deſirous 
a of having it tranſlated out of the Hebrew language into 
for be Greek, in order to enrich his library with that per- 
h a lormance. To accompliſh this delign, it became ne- 
eaty | | | ceſſary 


CJ A. M. 3729. Ant. J. C. 275. (2) A. M. 3737, Ant. J. C. 277. 
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ceſſary for him to addreſs himſelf to the- high-prieſt of 
the Jewiſh nation; but the affair happened: to be attended 
with great difficulty; A very conſiderable number of 
Jews had been actually reduced to a ſtate of flavery in 
Egypt, by Ptolemy Soter, during the invaſions of Judza 
in his-tine; and it was repreſented to the King, that 
there would be no” probability of obtaining. from that 


people either a copy, or a faithful tranſlation of their 


law, while he ſuffered ſuch, a number of their country- 
men to continue in their preſent ſervitude. Ptolemy, 
who always acted with the utmoſt generoſity, and was 

extremely ſollicitous to enlarge his library, did not he: 
ſttate a moment, but iſſued a decree for reſtoring all the 
Jewifh-ſlaves in his dominions to their full liberty; with 
orders to his treaſurer to pay twenty drachmas * a head 
to their maſters, for their ranſom. The ſum expended 
on this Occaſion amounted to four hundred talents +; 


which make it evident that an hundred and twenty thou- 
ſand Jews recovered their freedom by this bounteous 
proceeding. The Ki -bave orders for diſcharging 


the children born in ſlavery, with their mothers, and the 


ſum employed for: this purpoſe amounted to above half 


the lormer;--: (> Shs 

Theſe advantageous preliminaries gave Ptolemy hopes 
that he ſhould eaſily obtain his requeſt from the high- 
prieſt, whoſe: name was Eleazar. He had ſent am- 


baſſadors to that pontiff, with a very obliging letter on 


his part, accompanied with magnificent preſents. The 
ambaſſadors were received at Jeruſalem, with all ima. 
ginable honours, and the King's requeſt was granted 
with the greateſt joy. Upon which they returned to 
Alexandria with an authentick copy of the Moſaick 
law, written in letters of gold, and given them by tac 
high-prieſt himſelf, with fix elders of each tribe, that 150 
ſay, ſeventy-two in the whole; and titty were authorized 
to tranſlate that copy into the Greek language. | 
The King was deſirous of ſecing theſe deputics, and 
propoſed to each of them a different queſtion,” in wy 


* About ten ſhillings, + About fixty thouſand pounds, 
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o to make a trial of their capacity. He was ſatisfied witte. 1's 
. their anſwers, in which great wiſdom appeared, and. $0 
of vaded them with preſents, and other marks of his FI 
1 ciendſhip. The elders were then. conducted to the iſle 47 
2 of Pharos, and, lodged in a houſe prepared for their "FR 
Nat reception, where they were plentifully ſupplied with all. 1 
hat neceſſary accommodations. They applied themſelves to "wh 
185 their work without loſing time, and in ſeventy-two days % 
T completed. the. volume which is commonly. called the 1 
wi Septuagint Verſion *. The whole was afterwards read, FEW 
es and approved in the preſence of the King, who admired, |, 
hes in a peculiar: manner, the wiſdom of the laws of Moſes, "bt 
the and diſmiſſed the ſeventy-two deputies with extremely bl 
* magnificent preſents; part of which were for themſelves, ih 
0 ö others,, for the high-prieſt, and the remainder for the | 
" temple. Expences of this nature, though very conſiderable; 
ny never ruin à ftate, and do a prince great honour... 
TY The author from whom theſe facts are extracted is 
os Ariſtæus, who repreſents himſelf as one of the officers 
of of the guard to Ptolemy Philadelphus. He adds 2. 
half number of other. circumſtances, which L have omitted, 
becauſe they ſeem more 1mprobable than thoſe I have 

_ inſerted. It is pretended, that the writers, whether Jews,. 
1% as Ariſtobulus, Philo, and Joſephus; or. Chriſtians, a3 
an- juſtin, Irenæus, Clement of Alexandria, Hilary, Auſtin, 
5. E en others ;. who-. have employed their pens on 
The uf ubject of the Septuagint verſion, have founded all 
* . relations on the mere veracity of Ariſtæus, when 
. the work that bears his name is thought to be a ſpurious 
re 08 Some of theſe authors have added circumſtances 
lack N at ara generally diſbelieved, becauſe they have too 
＋ E of the marvellous in them. (a) Philo declares, 
* at though their tranſlations were made in ſeparate. 
ich apartments, yet the leaſt difference in the ſenſe, or ſtyle 

5 n which they were couched, was ſo far from appearing,. 
ol dat, on. the cohtrary, the expreſſions were every where 
order 5 the 

t0 (a) Philo de vita Moſis, I. 2. p. 658. 


* It it called. the. Septuagint, for. but the ſacred books were tran/latck 
fare of the. round number 70, by ſeveaty-two perſons, . | 
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the ſame even to a ſingle word; from whence he cone 
cludes, that theſe perſons were not mere tranſlators, but 
men inſpired by the ſpirit of God, who conducted then 
on that occaſion, and dictated the whole to them, even 
to the minuteſt word, Juſtin, and, after him, the other 
fathers already mentioned, ſuppoſe that each of the 
feventy- two interpreters performed his verſion in a ſeparate 
cell, without the leaſt correfpondence with each other, 
and yet that all tfieir tranſlations were perfectly coniorm- 
able to each other in every particular. DD 

J have frequently declared my reſolution not to enter 
into any hiſtorical diſquiſitions of this nature, which 


require much time and learning; and would, thercfore, 


call off my attention too long from my principal object. 
The reader may conſult the learned Prideaux, who has 
treated this ſubject at large. All that can be depended 
upon, and which no-one has thought. fit to conteſt, is, 


that a tranſlation of the ſacred books from the Hebrew 


into the Greek, was made in Egypt, in the time of the 


Ptolemies; that we have this tranſlation ſtill extant, and 


that it is the ſame which was uſed in the time of our bleſſed 
Saviour, as moſt of the paſſages cited by the. ſacred 
writers of ths. New Teſtament, From the original Greek 
of the Old, are, to he found: verbatim in this verſion. It 
ſtill ſubſiſts, and continues to be uſed- in the Oriental 


churches; as it alſo was by thoſe in the primitive ages, 


among whom it pailed.for a canonical tranſlation. 
This verſten, therefore, which renders the ſcripture of 
the Old Teſtament intelligible to a vaſt number of people, 
became one of the moſt conſiderable fruits of the Grecian 
conqueſts; and was evidently comprehended in the de- 
"gn God had in view, hen he delivered up all the 


a(t to the Greeks, and ſupported them in thoſe regions. 


notwithſtanding their divitions and jealouſies, their wars, 
and the frequent revolutions that happened among them. 
In this manner did God prepare the Way for the preaching 
of the goſpel, wkich was then approaching, and facilitate 
the union of ſo many nations of different languages and 
manners into one {ociety, . and the ſame worſhip and 
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goctrines. by the inſtrumentality of the fineſt, moſt 
copious, and correct language that was ever ſpoken in. 
the world, and which became cominon to all the 
countries that were conquered by Alexander: 


Stet. VII. The various expediirons of PyYRRAVS : 
Firſt, into Italy; where he fights tus battles with the 
Remans.. The charatter and canduct of CINEAS. 
Secondly,. into Sicily: and then into ltaly again. His 
third engagement with the Romans: ern he is de- 
feated, His expedition into Macedonia; of which he 
makes himſelf maſter for V time, after he had ever- 
thraun ANTIGONUS.. 1s expeditton into Pelopanneſus: 
He forms the fiege of Sparta, but without ſucceſs. Is 

The deputatton from PHILA 

DELPHUS f he Romans, and from the Romans to PHI- 

LADELPH US. n | | 


(% DYRRHUS, when he returned into Epirus, after. 
he had entirely abandoned Macedonia, might 
have paſſed his days in tranquillity among his ſubjects, 
and enjoyed the frets of peace, by governing his 
people agreeably to the rules of juſtice. But a diſ- 
polition fo active and, impetuous as his own, in con- 
junction with a reſtlefs and ardevt ambition, was in- 
capable of being at reſt itſelf, or ſuffering others to be ſo. 
This indiſpoſition of mind was, in reality, a raging. 
iever, Which knew no intermiſtion.. In a word, he grew 
inlupportable to himſelf, and was continually flying him- 
{cit in purſuit of foreign objects, and in following, from 
country to country, a felicity no where to be found. 
He therefore ſeiſed, with 10y, the firſt opportunity that 
02cred for plunging himſelf into new affairs. 
'c) The inhabitants of Tarentum were then at war 
with the Romans, and their own country not furniſhing. 


mem with generals of ſufficient abilities to oppoſe ſuch 


formidable enemies, they turned their eyes toward Epirus, 
and 


(3) Plut. in Pyrrh. p. 399—397. Pauſan. I. 7. p. 21, 22. Juſtin, 
l. Ki. c. 1, 2. (e) A. M. 3724. Ant. J. C. 280. 3 
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and diſpatched ambaſſadors thither, not only: from them. 
ſelves, but from all the Greeks in Italy, with magni. 


ficent preſents for. Pyrrhus. They had- orders to tel] 
him, that they wanted a leader of experience and repu- 


tation; that they had a competent number of good 


troops, and by only aſſembling the forces of the Lu- 
canians, Meſſapians, Samnites, and Tarentines, were in 


a condition to bring an army of twenty thouſand horſe, 


and thirty-five thouſand foot into the field. The joy 
witk which Pyrrhus received a propofal ſo agreeable to 
his diſpoſition, and ſo conformable to his character, may 


be eaſily imagined. The Epirots, by his example, con- 


ceived a warm deſire and violent paſſion for this war. 


A Theſſalian, named Cineas, was then at the court 
He was a man of. great capacity, and 


of Pyrrhus. 
having been the diſciple of Demoſthenes,. was diſtin- 


guiſhed from all the orators of that time, not only for 


coming the neareſt to the force and eloquence of that 
' great maſter, but for having been moſt ſucceſsful in de- 
riving, from ſo excellent a ſchool, the ſolid principles, 
and beſt maxims of true | 
much attached to Pyrrhus, who had employed him on 
embaſſies to ſeveral cities with whom he had negociations 
to tranſact; Eineas, through the whole courſe of theſe 
employments, confirmed, by. his conduct, the truth of 
this expreſſion ef Euripides, that the eloquence of an 
enemy is no leſs prevalent than his ſword. And Pyrrhus 
accordingly declared, that he had gained* more cities by 


the eloquence of Cineas,. than he could poſſibly hate 


conquered by the force of arms. For this reaſon he 
entertained: the greateſt eſteem fbr his perſon,. conferred 
many: honours upon him. and employed him in the raolt 
important affairs. Aman of this character is always an 


ineſtimable treaſure,. and would conftitute the happineſs 


of a prince and his people, were his counſels admitted 
to take place. 8 1 
Cineas perceiving that - Pyrrhus was preparing to paß 


into Italy, and* finding him one day diſengaged from 


affairs, and in a temper not to be offended with ny 
o 3 iberticss 


politicks: This perſon was 
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liberties, entered into a free converſation with that prince. 
Yur Majefly intends (ſaid he) to march againſt the Ro- 
mans ; ſhould the gods be ſo gracious as to render you 
uictorious, what advantage world you derive from your 
emgueſt ® Mere the Romans once ſubdued by my arms 
(replied Pyrrhus) all Ituiy would then be ours. Suppoſing 
ourſelves maſters of that country (continued Cineas) how 
ſhould we proceed next? Pyrrhus, who did not yet per- 
30 ceive his drift, continued, $:c:ly will then preſent itſelf to 
us, and you know the importance of that iſland. But will 
aur expeditions (added Cineas) end with the conqueſt of 
Sicily No, certainly (replied Pyrrhus, with an air of 
emotion) can-we ſiop ſhort in ſo glorious a career? I. 
the gads are pleaſed to crawn us with ſucceſs, theſe would 
be only preludes to more glorious enterpriſes? Carthage, 
with all Africa, Macedonia, my ancient domain, every 
province in Greece, ſhall be part of our future conqueſts. 
1 And when we have conquered all we can, how ſhull we 
e, %% of ourſelves? Dif} aſe of ourſelves! Me will live 
ut our eaſe. Te -will poſe whole days in feat and agree- 
alle converſation, and thin of nothing but 


t enjoying our- 


K es. 4b! my Lord (interrupted -Cineas) and what 
5 prevents us naw from living at eaſe, making of feaſts, cele- 
Wal braling feſtivals, and enjoying all your rey dr men- 
f a lied Why ſhould we go jo far in ſearch of an happineſs 
* already in our power, and pay Ml dear for what we may 

now enjoy without the leaſt trouble. '3 


* This diſcourſe of Cineas affected, but not corrected 


+ Pyrrhus. He could make no reaſonable objection to 
—Y what he had heard; but his natural ardour, more affect- 
of ing, more durable, urged him on in purſuit of a phantom 
12 0f glory, that was always preſenting a deluſive and ſhining 
oy outſide to-his view, and would not permit him to enjoy 


the leaſt repoſe, either by night or day. 
Monſieur ' Paſchal has conſidered this reflection of 
Cineas, in the-26th chapter of his Thoughts 3 wherein he 
has explained, in an admirable manner, the origin of the 
tumultuous empfloyments of mankind, and of all the 
World.calls diverſion or paſtime, The. ſoul (ſays that 
| 2 f! 
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great man) diſcovers nothing in herſelf that can furnit, 
her with contentment. Whatever ſhe beholds there 
5+ afflicts her when ſhe conſiders it ſedately. This 
** obliges her to have recourſe to external enjoyment, 
% that the may loſe in them the .remembrance of he 
*« rcal ſlate. In this oblivion conſiſts her joy; and, tg 
render her miſerable, it ſuſſices to oblige her to enter 
into, and converſe with herfelf.” 


He then proceeds to juſtify the truth of this reflection, 


by a variety of examples; after which he adds the fol. 
lowing remarks. When Cineas told Pyrrhus, who 
propoſed to live at eaſe when he had conquered a large 
part of the world, that it would be better for him ty 
<« haſten his intended happineſs, by enjoying the repoſe 
in his power, without going in queſt 5 it through 
«« ſuch a number of fatigues; he gave him a counſel 
that admitted of many difficulties, and which ſeemed 
% almoſt as irrational as the deſign of that ambitious 


- 


* youth. Each of them ſuppoſed, that man was capable 


<< of being ſatisfied with himſelf, and his preſent enjoy- 
<c ments, without filling up the void of his heart with 
«© imaginary hopes, which is certainly falſe. Pyrrhus 
could not be happy, either before, or after he had 
% conquered the world; and perhaps the life of cal 
« recommended to him .by his miniſter would hare 
% proved leſs ſatisfactory to him, than the hurry of al 
'« the wars and expeditions he meditated.“ 

It is certain, however, that neither the philoſopher, 
nor the conqueror, were in a condition to know the 
heart of man to the bottom. Pyrrhus, therefore, im- 
mediately diſpatched Cineas to the Tarentines with a 
band of three thouſand foot ; ſoon after which a large 
number of flat-bottomed veſſels, gallies, and all ſorts of 
tranſport-ſhips, arriving from Tarentum, he embarked 


on board that fleet twenty elephants, three thouſand horſe, $ 


twenty thouſand heavy-armed foot, two thouſand archers 
and five hundred ſlingers  _ | 

All being ready, he ſet fail ; but as ſoon as he 2. 
vanced into the open ſea, a violent tempeſt aroſe 1 
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nit; WE north, and drove him out of his courſe. The veſſel in 
there which he was, yielded at firſt to the fury of the ſtorm; 
This but the care of the pilot and mariners was employed ſo 
1ents, effectually, that he at laſt gained the coaſt of Italy, after 
f her a voyage of infinite fatigue and danger. The other 
d, 0 chips were incapable of holding the ſame courſe. At 
enter laſt a ſtrong-gale:ſprung up from the land, and the waves 
beat ſo violently againſt the head of the King's thip, 
gion, that they expected it to founder immediately. Pyrrhus 
e fol. did not heſitate a moment in this extremity, but threw 
who himſelf into the ſea, and was immediately followed by 
large his friends and: guards, who were emulous to fave him at 
im to the hazard of their own lives; but the night, which hap- 
pole ll pened to be extremely dark, and the impetuous burſting of 
rough the waves upon the coaſt, from whence they were repelled 
wnſc) with a loud roar, made it very difficult for them to aſſiſt 
emed him; till at laſt, the King, after he had ſtruggled with 
Jtious the winds and waves for a conſiderable part of the night, 
wable vas caſt the next morning on the ſhore, the wind being 
-njoy- chen conſiderably abated. The Jong fatigue he had 
with WY ſuſtained, weakened him to ſuch a degree, that nothing 
rchus but his courage, always great. and invincible, prevented 
e had him from ſinking under it. Ws 
f eale In the mean time the Meffapians, on whole coaſt the 
| have waves had caſt him, haſtened to him with the utmoſt 
of al WW fpecd, to tender him all the aſſiſtance in their power. 
hey alſo went to meet ſome of his fhips that eſcaped 


opher, the ſtorm; but the cavalry they found on board were 
w the very inconſiderable in number; the infantry, however, 
„ im- mounted to two thouſand men, and had two elephants 
vitha ih then. Pyrrhus, after he had drawn them up in a 
lag body, led them directly to Tarentum. 1 

orts of Cineas as ſoon as he received intelligence of his ap- 
parked proach, advanced to him with his troops. Pyrrhus, when 
horſe, BM de arrived at Tarentum, was extremely ſurpriſed to find 


the inhabitants ſolely employed in pleaſures, which it 
Vas their uſual, euſtom to indulge, without the leaſt pru- 
dence or interruption. And they now took it for 
Franted, that whilſt Pyrrhus tought for them, they might | 
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quietly continue in their own houſes, ſolely employed in 
'bathing, uſing exquiſite perfumes, feaſting, and recres. 
tions. Pyrrhus did not intend to lay them under ay 
conſtraint, till he had received intelligence that his (hips 
were ſafe,:and till the greateſt part of his army had joined 
him. He then treated them like one determined to be 
their maſter. He began with ſhutting up all the publick 
_ gardens, and places of exerciſe, where the inhabitants 
uſually entertained themſelves with news, and regulated 
military affairs as they walked together. He allo (ul. 
pended their feaſts and publick ſhows, and was altogether 
as ſevere upon the aſſemblies of news-mongers. In a 
word, he compelled them to take arms, and behaved at 
all muſters and reviews with very inexorable ſeverity to 
thoſe who failed in their duty. In conſequence of 
which ſeveral, who had never been accuſtomed to (6 
rigorous a diſcipline, withdrew from the city; thinking 
it an inſupportable ſervitude, to be debarred from the ful 
enjoyment ef their effeminate pleaſures. 

Pyrrhus, about this time, received information that 
Levinus the. conſul was advancing againſt him with a 
powerful army, and that he was then in Lucania, where 
he burnt and deſtroyed all the country around him, 
Though the allies of Pyrrhus had not ſent him any ſuc- 
cours at that time, yet as he thought it very diſhonourable 
to permit the enemy to approach nearer him, and commit 
their ravages in his view, he took the field with the few 
troops he had. But before he entered upon any hoſtilitics, 
he di ſpatched a herald to demand of the Romans, whether 
they would conſent, before the commencement of the 
war, to an amicable accommodation of the differences 
between them and the Greeks of Italy, by referring the 
whole affair to his judgment and deciſion? To which 
Levinus the conſul made this reply, That the Romans 
neither took Pyrrhus for an arbiter, nor feared him as at 
enemy. 85 5 1 8 

7999 upon receiving this anſwer, advanced with 
his troops, and encamped in a plain between the cilies 


of Pandoſia and Heraclea; and when he heard that ue 
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ed in Romans were very near him, and encamped on the 'ot! ec 
rea- fide of the river Siris, he mounted his horſe, and: p- 
am proached the bank, to take a view of their {1tuation. When 
(hips he ſaw the appearance of their troops, their advanced guar.:, 
ned the fine order obſerved univerſally, and the commodtons 
to be ſituation of their camp, he was aſtoniſhed at what he 
blick ſaw; and addreſſing himſelf to one of his friends wl. o 
itants was then near him Megacles (ſaid he) the diſpoſition of 
lated theſe Barbarians is by ns -means barbarous ; we ſhall ſee 
(ul. whether the reſt -will correſpond with this appearance *. 
ether And already anxious for the ſucceſs of the ſuture, ho 
In a relolved to wait the arrival of his allies; thinking it 
ed at ſullicient, at that time, to poſt a body of troops on the 
ty to bank oi the river, to oppoſe the Romans, if they ſhould 
ce of attempt to paſs; but this precaution was then too late, 
to ſo for the Roman infantry had already forded the ſtream, 
ing and the cavalry paſſed it where they found it practicable. 
e full The advanced troops of Pyrrhus, therefore, not finding 
themſelves ſufficiently ſtrong, and fearing to be ſur- 

that rounded by their enemies, were obliged to join the mat 
ich a my with great precipitation; fo that Pyrrhus, wha 
where arrived there a few moments before, with the reſt of 
him. ls troops, had not time to diſpute the paſſage with the 
y ſuc- enemy. ä 
urable As ſoon as he ſaw a great number of Roman bucklers 
"mmit ciittering on this fide of the river, and their cavalry ad- 
ie few vancing toward him in fine order, he cloſed his rank, and 


llities, 
hether 
of the 


began the attack. The luſtre and beauty of his arms, 
which were very magnificent, diſtinguiſhed him in a 
conſpicuous manner; and his- actions made it evident, 


rences that the reputation he had. acquired did not exceed his 
or merit. For while he engaged in the battle, without 
whic 


paring his own perſon, he bore down all before him, 
he was attentive to the functions of a general; and 
am:dit the greateſt dangers was perfectly cool, diſpatched 
ts commands with as much tranquillity as if he had 
been in his palace; and ſprung from place to place, to 

Vor. VII. Te re- inſtate 
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0:5 pos what was amiſs, and ſuſtain thoſe who ſuffered 
molt. _ | 

During the heat of the engagement, one of the Italian 
Horſe, with a lance in his hand, {ſingled out Pyrrhus 
from all the reſt of his troops, and followed him with 
the utmoſt ardour wherever he went, directing all his 
own motions by thoſe of the King. And having at laſt 
found a favourable opportunity, he aimed a furious ſtroke 
at him, but wounded only his horſe. At the ſame time 
Lecnatus of Macedon killed the Italian's horſe. Poth 
horſes being down, Pyrrhus was immediately furrounded 
by a troop of his friends, who carried him off, and 
killed the Italian, who fought with great bravery. 

This adventure taught Pyrrhus more precaution than 
he had practiſcd before, and obliged him to be more 
careful of himſelf: which is an indiſpenſible duty in a 
general, on whoſe welfare that of a whole army depends, 

When he beheld his cavalry give way, he ordered his 
infantry to advance, and immediately drew it up. Then 
giving his mantle and arms to Megacles, one of his 
friends, he put on thoſe of the latter, and vigoroully 
charged the Romans, who received him with great in- 
trepidity. The battle was obſtinately diſputed on both 
ſides, and the victory long continued doubtiul. Authors 
ſay, that each army gave way ſcven times, and as often 
returned to the charge. : 

Pyrrhus, by changing his arms, took a proper method 

for the preſervation of his life; though, in the event, it 
almoſt proved fatal to him, and was on the point af 

awreſting the victory out of his hands. "The enemies 
threw themſelves in throngs about Megacles, whom they 
took to be the King; and he was at laſt wounded by al 
horſeman, who left him upon the ſpot, after he had ton 
off his arms and mantle, which he carried full ſpecd to 

Levinus the conſul; and as he ſhowed them to him, 

| © cried out aloud, That he had flain Pyrrhus. The 
 . ſpoils being born in triumph through all the ranks, filled 
te whole Roman army with inexpreſſible joy. All tte 


field reſounded with acclamations of victory, wh te 
| Grecia 


Grecian troops were ſtruck with univerſal conſternation 
and diſcouragement. | 


vi Pyrrhus who perceived the terrible effect of this 
US miſtake, flew bare-headed through all the lines, holding 
th out at the ſame time his hand to the ſoldiers, and 
ls making himſelf known to them by his voice and geſtures, 
alt The battle was then renewed, and the elephants were 
ke chiefly inſtrumental in deciding the victory. For when 
me Pyrrhus ſaw the Romans broken by thoſe animals, and 
oth that the horſe, inſtead of approaching them, were ſo ter- 
cd rified, that they ran away with their riders, he immediate! 
and led up the T heflatian cavalry againſt them, while the 
were in confuſion, and put them to flight, after having 
han made a great ſlaughter of them. | 
10re Dionyſius Halicarnaſſus writes, that near fifteen thou- 
in a ſand Romans were killed'in this battle, and that Pyrrhus 
nde. joſt thirteen thouſand of his men. But other hiſtorians 
his make the loſs leſs on both ſides. | 
hen Pyrrhus immediately made himſelf maſter of the 
F his enemies camp, which they had abandoned, brought over 
Qully ſeveral cities from their alliance, ravaged all the country 
Sos ons him, and advanced within fifteen leagues of 
ot ome. | 
thors "The Lucanians and Samnites having joined him, after 
often the battle, he ſeverely reproached them for their delay. 
But his air and aſpect made it evident, that he was ex- 
ethod ceedingly delighted at bottom, that his troops, in con- 
nt, it junction with the Tarentines alone, had defeated ſo well 
int 0 diſciplined and numerous an army of the Romans, with= 
\emies out the aſſiſtance of his allies. 
n they The Romans, however, were not dejected at the great 
by al loſs they had ſuſtained; and, inſtead of recalling Levinus, 
id torn were ſolely intent on preparations for a ſecond battle. 
ecd to This exalted turn of ſoul, which manifeſted ſo much 
o hit ſteadineſs and intrepidity, ſurpriſed, and even terrified 
Theſe Pyrrhus. He, therefore, thought it prudent to diſpatch 
„, led a ſecond embally, in order to ſound their diſpoſitions, 
All the and to fee if they would not incline to ſome expedient 
hile the o an amicable accommodation, and in the mean time 


Lz3 | returned 
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C FE IIS TORY OF 
returned to I arentum. Cineas, therefore, being ſent to 
Rome, had ſeveral conferences with the principal citizens, 
and ſent preſents, in the name of the King, to them 
and their wives: but not one Roman would receive 
them. They all replied, and even their wives, That 
when Rome had made a publick treaty with the King, 
x would be time enough to expreſs his ſatisfaction with 
regard to them. | 
When Cineas was introduced to the ſenate, he ac- 
uainted them with the propoſals of his maſter, who 
offered to deliver up his priſoners to the Romans without. 
any ranſom, and to aid them in the conquelt of all 
Italy; requiring, at the ſame time, no other return but 
their friendſhip, and a ſufficient ſecurity for the Ta- 
rentines. Several of the ſenators ſeemed inclinable to a 
peace: and this was no unreaſonable diſpolition. "They 
had lately -been defeated in a great battle, and were on 
the point of hazarding another of much more importance. 
They had likewiſe reaſon to be apprehenſive of many 
fatal events; the forces of Pyrrhus having been conſider- 
| ably augmented by the junction of ſeveral of his Italian 
allies. | | 
The Roman courage in this conjuncture, ſeemed to. 
want the animating ſpirit of the celebrated Appius 
Claudius, an illuſtrious ſenator, whoſe great age and 
loſs of fight had obliged him to confine himſelf to his 
family, and retire from publick affairs. But when he 
underſtood, by the confuſed report which was then dil- 
perſed through the city, that the ſenators were diſpoſcd 
to accept the offers of Pyrrkus, he cauſed himſelf to be 
carried into the aſſembly, which kept a profound ſilence 
the moment he appeared. There the venerable old man, 
whoſe zeal for the honour of his country ſeemed to have 
inſpired him with all his ancient vigour, made it evident, 
by reaſons equally ſolid and affecting, that they were on 
the point of deſtroying, by an infamous treaty, all the 
glory which Rome had ever acquired. *“ Where (fad 
* he with a warmth of noble indignation) where is tie 
4 ſpirit that ſuggeſted the bold language you onde 
| Sond « uttered 
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« uttered, and whoſe accents rung through all the world; 
* when you declared, that if the great Alexander him- 
„ ſe}; had invaded Italy, when we were young, and 
© our fathers in the vigour of their age, he would never 
„ have gained the reputation of being invincible, but 
% have added new luſtre to the glory of Rome, either 
« by his flight or death! Is it poſſible then, that you 
« ſhould now tremble at the mere name of a Pyrrhus, 
« who has paſſed his days in cringing to one of the 
guards of that Alexander, and who now wanders, 
« like a wretched adventurer from country to country, 
to avoid the enemies he has at home, and who has 
« the inſolence to promiſe you the conqueſt of Italy, 
with thoſe. very troops who have not been able to 
ſecure him a ſmall tract of Macedonia!” He added 
many other things of the ſame nature, which awakened 
the Roman bravery, and diſpelled the apprehenlions of 
the ſenators; who unanimoutly returned this anſwer to 
Cineas:—That Pyrrhus ſhould firſt retire from Italy; 
ag which, if he ſhould find himſelf diſpoſed for peace, 
e might ſend an embaſſy lo ſollicit it: but that, as long 
as he continued in arms in their country, the Romans 
would maintain the war againſt him with all their forces, 
though he ſhould even vanquiſb ten thouſand ſuch leaders as 
Leuinu. 
It is ſaid, that Cineas, during his continuance at 
Rome, in order to negociate a peace, took all the me- - 
thods of a man of wiſdom and addreſs, to inform him- 
ſelf of the manners and cuſtoms of the Romans; their 
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conſtitution of their government; and that he was in- 
duſtrious to obtain as exact an account as poſſible of the 
forces and revenues of the republick. When he re- 
turned to Tarentum, he gave the King a faithful relation 
of all the diſcoveries he had made in his conferences 
with the principal men of Rome, and told him, among 
other particulars, That the ſenate ſeemed to him an aſſembl 
of kings. A juſt and noble idea of that auguſt body! 
and with reſpect to the numerous inhabitants who filled 


* | the 
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the itreets, and all parts of the country, he added, I greg 
fear. we are fighting with an hydra. Cincas, indeed, 
had fome reaſon for this remark, for the conſul Levinus 
had at that time an army in the field, twice as numerous 
as the firit, and Kome had ſtill an infinite number 3 
men capable of bearing arms, and forming many armics 
as powerful as that which had been newly levied. 
'The return of Cineas to Tarentum was immediately 
ſucceeded by the arrival of ambaſſadors to Pyrrhus from 
the Romans, among whom was Fabricius, who, as 
_ Cineas informed the king, was highly eſteemed at Rome 
as a very virtuous man, and well experienced in militaty 
affairs, but that his fortune was extremely low. Pyr- 
thus received them with extraordinary marks of diſlinc- 
tion, and treated them with all the honours poſſible. 
The ambafſadors, at their audience, ſaid every thing 
| 


. : ER, ; 1 
neceſſary in the preſent conjuncture; and as they imagined 


his thoughts were elate by the victory he had obtained 
over their troops, they repreſented to him the viciſſitudes 
and inconſtancy of fortune, which no prudence of man 
could foreſee; that the greateſt overthrows in the field 
were incapable of. ſinking the Roman fortitude, and con- 
ſequently it could never be alarmed at any little diſad- 
vantage; that the examples of ſo many enemies as they 
had defeated, ſhould teach Pyrrhus to reflect on the en- 
terpriſe he was forming; that he would find, at worit, 
that they were enemies prepared to receive him, and in a 
capacity to defend themſelves. They concluded their re- 
monſtrances with leaving it to his choice, either to receive 
a ranſom for their ſoldiers who were then his priſoners ot 
war, or to exchange them for ſuch of his troops as tlie 
Romans had taken from him. | | 
() Pyrrhus, after a conſultation with his friends, 
anſwered the amballadors to this effect: “ Romans, it 
„is with an ill grace you demand the priſoners I hate 
% taken from you, as you intend to employ them againt 
« me, aſter your refuſal of the peace I propoſed. | 
« our mutual intereſt had been the ſubject of your at- 
« tention, you never would have had recourſe to ſuch 
1 5 „„ eyailions' 
(«) Dion. Halicarn. Excerpt. Legat. p. 744748. 
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he took Fabricius aſide, and addreſſed him in the fol- 
lowing manner: * As for you, Fabricius, I am ſenſil le 


ſenators. In order, therefore, to ſupply that ſole de- 
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evaſions. Be it your care to end, by an amicable 
treaty, the war you are maintaining againſt me ard 
my allies, and I promiſe to reſtore you all my pri- 


ſoners, as well your citizens as your confcderater, 
without the ranſom you offer me. If you reject this 


condition, it is in vain for you to imagine, that P. 


rhus will ever be prevailed upon to releaſe ſo great a 
number of ſoldiers.” 5 
When he had returned this anſwer to the ambaſſadors, 


of your merit: TI am likewiſe informed that you are 
an excellent general, and perfectly qualified for the 
command of an army; that juſtice and temper: nce 
are united in your character, and that you paſs for a 
perſon of conſummate virtue. 
certain of your poverty; and muſt confeſs, that for- 
tune, in this particular alone, has treated you with 
injuſtice, by miſplacing you in the claſs of indigent 


ficiency, I am ready to give you as much gold and 
ſilver as will raiſe you above the richeſt citizen of 
Rome ; being fully perſuaded, That nd expence can be 
more honourable to a prince than that which is em- 
ployed in the relief of great men, who are compelled by 
heir poverty to lead a life untvorthy of their virtue ; 
and that this is the nobleſt purpsſe to which a king can 
Paoſſibiy devote his treaſures. At the ſame time, I mult 


deſire you to believe, that J have no intention to exact 


any unjuſt or diſhonourable ſervice from you, as a 
return of gratitude, T.expe& nothing from you but 
what is perfectly conſiſtent with your honour, and 
what will add to your authority and importance in 
your own country. Let me, therefore, conjure you 
to aſſiſt me with your credit in the Roman ſenate, 
which has hitherto aſſumed an air of too much in- 
flexibility, with relation to the treaty I propoſed, and 
has never conſulted the rules of moderation in any 


reſpect. Make them ſenſible, I intreat you, that 1 
| «Cc have | 


34 


But I am likewiſe as 
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have given my ſolemn word to aſſiſt the Parenting, 


and other Greeks who are fettled in this part of Italy, 


and that I cannot in honour abandon them on avy 
account, and cfpecially as I am now at the head ot 
a potent army that has already gained me a battle, 
I muit however acquaint you, that I am called by 
ſome preſſing affairs, to my own dominions; and 
this is the circumſtance which makes me with ty 
peacc. with the. greater ſollicitude. As to any other 
articulars, if my quality as a king cauſes me to be 
ſuſpected by the ſenate, becauſe a number of other 
princes have openly violated the faith of treatics and 
alliances, without the leaſt hefitation ; become my 
furcty-. yourlelf on this occaſion; aflift me with you 
counſels in all my proceedings, and command my 
armies under me. 1 want a virtuous man, ard a 
faithful friend; and you as much need a prince, whole 
liberalities may enable you to be more uſeful, and to 
do more good to mankind. Let us, therefore, con- 
ſent to render mutual aſſiſtance to each other, in all 
the future conjunctures of our lives.“ e 
Pyrrhus having expreſſed himſelf in this manner, 


Fabricius, after a few moments ſilence, replied to him 
in theſe terms. It 1s needleſs for me to make ary 


mention of the experience I may poſſihly have in the 
conduct of publick or private affairs, ſince you hate 
been informed of that from others. With reſpect 
alſo to my poverty you ſeem to be ſo well acquainted 
with it, that it would be unneceſſary for me to aſſure 
you, J have no money to improve, nor any ſlaves from 
whom I derive the leaſt revenue: that my whole 
fortune conſiſts in a houſe of no conſiderable appcat- 
ance ; and in a little ſpot of ground that furniihes me. 
with my ſupport. But it you belicve my poverty 
renders my condition inferior to that of every other 


Roman, and that, while I am diſcharging the duties. 


of an honeſt man, I am the leſs contidered, becauſe 
I happen not to be of the number of the rich; permit 


me to acquaint you, that the idca you conceive ol me, 
x | l 18 
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| prejudice to me, whether I conſider myſelf as a publick 


higheſt dignities, and ſee myſelf placed at the head 


cauſes me to complain, it is my receiving too much 
no more than any other 
them with liberality and magnificence. 
the public is extremely poor, and private perſons im. 


treaſures as our own. The rich and poor are equally 
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is not juſt, and that whoever may have inſpired ycu 
with that opinion, or you only 8 ſo yourſelf, 
ou are deceived to entertain it. hough I do not 
polleſs riches, I never did imagine my indigence a 


or private perſon. Did my neceilitous circumſtances 
ever induce my country to exclude me from thoſe 
glorious employments, that are the nobleſt objects of 
the emulation of great ſouls? T am inveſted with the 


of the moſt illuſtrious embaſhes. I aflilt allo at the 
molt auguſt aſſemblies, and even the moſt ſacred 
functions of divine worſhip are confided to my care. 
Whenever the moſt important affairs are the ſubject _ 
of deliberation, I hold my rank in councils, and offer 
my opinion with as much freedom. as another. I 
preferve a parity with the richeſt and moſt powerful 
perſons in the republick, and if any circumſtance 
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honour and applauſe from my fellow- citizens. The 
employments I diſcharge coſt me nothing of mine, 

; "Save Rome never reduces 
her citizens to a ruinous condition, by ratling them 
to the magiſtracy. She gives all neceſſary ftipplies to 
thoſe ſhe employs in publick ſtations, - and beſtows 
Rome, in” 
this particular, differs from many other cities, where 
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menſely rich. We are all in a ſtate of affluence: as 
long as the republic is ſo, becauſe we confider her 


admitted to her employments, as ſhe judges them 
worthy of truſt, and* ſhe knows no diſtinction 
between her citizens but thoſe of merit and virtue. 
As to my particular affairs, I am fo far from repining 
at my fortune, that I think I am the happieſt of men 
when I compare myſelf with the rich, and find a 
certain ſatisfaction, and even pride, in that fortunc. 
My little field, poor and infertile as it is, ſupplies me 
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* ſupplies me with all that nature requires. As to ſu- 


Samnites, the Brutii, and the Lucanians, at the head 


honours of a triumph, I brought four hundred talents 


with whatever I want, when I am careful to cultiyate 
it a J ought, and to lay up the fruits it produces, 
What can I want more? Every kind of food is 
agreeable to my palate, when ſeaſoned by hunger: I 
drink with delight when I thirſt, and T enjoy all the 
{ſweetneſs of ſleep when fatigued with toil. I content ae: 
myſelf with an habit that covers me from the rigours 1] 
of winter; and of all the various kinds of furnitue © 
neceſlary for the ſame uſes, the meaneſt is, in my 
ſenſe, the moſt commodious. F ſhould be unreaſon- 
able, unjuſt, ſhould I complain of fortune, whillt ſhe 


perfluities, I confeſs ſhe has not furniſhed me with 
any; but then ſhe has not formed me with the leaſt 
deſire to enjoy them. Why ſhould I then complain! 
It is true, the want of this abundance renders me in- 
capable of relieving the neceſſitous, which is the 
only advantage the rich may be envied for enjoying. 
But when J impart to the republic, and my friends, 
ſome portion of the little I poſſeſs, and render my 
country all the ſervices I am capable of performing; 
in a word, when J diſcharge all the duties incumbent 
on me, to the beſt of my ability, wherein can my 
conſcience condemn me? If riches had ever been the 
leaſt part of my ambition, I have ſo long been em- | Ron 
ployed in the adminiſtration of the republick, that! 


have had a thouſand opportunities of amaſſing great gran; 


ſums, and even by irreproachable methods. Could than 
any man deſire one more favourable than that which le) 
occurred to me a few years ago? The conſular dignity Rom 
was conferred upon me, and I was ſent againſt the __ 

em 
of a numerous army. Woe ravaged a large tract of conv: 
land, and defeated the enemy in ſeveral battles : we him 
took many flourithing and opulent cities by affault; 


J enriched the whole army with their fpoils; I te- Was a 


turned eve; y citizen the money he had contributed to 
the expence of the war; and after I had received the 
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into the publick treaſury. After having neglected fo 
conſiderable a booty, of which I had full power to 
appropriate any part to myſelf; after having deſpiſed 
ſuch immenſe riches ſo juſtly acquired, and ſacrificed 
the ſpoils of the enemy to the love of glory, in imi- 
tation of Valerius Publicola, and many other great 
men, whoſe diſintereſted generolity of mind has raiſcd 
the glory of Rome to ſo illuſtrious an height; would 


it now become me to accept of the 
vou offer me? 


of me? 
citizens? 


gold and filver 
e? What idea would the world entertain 
And what example ſhould I ſet Rome's 
How could I bear their reproaches? How 


even their looks at my return? Thoſe awful ma- 


giſtrates, our cenſors, who are appointed to inſpect 
our diſcipline and manners with a vigilant eye, would 
they not compel me to be accountable, in the view of 
all the world, for the preſents you ſollicit me to 
accept? You ſhall keep then, if you pleaſe, your 


riches to 


« tion.“ 


yourſelf, and I my poverty and my reputa- 


| take it for granted, that the hiſtorian furniſhed Pyr- 
mus and Fabricius with theſe ſpeeches, but he has only 
painted their ſentiments, eſpecially thoſe of the latter, 


in {trong colours. 


For ſuch was the character of the 


Romans in thoſe glorious ages of the republic. Fabri- 


eius was really perſuaded, there was more glory and 
grandeur in being able to deſpiſe all the gold ot a king, 


tan there was in reigning over an empire &. 


{e) Pyrrhus being deſirous the next day to ſurprize the 


Roman ambaſſador, who had never ſeen an clephant, 


ordered the captain of thoſe animals to arm the largeſt of 
them, and lead him to the place where he intended to 
converſe with Fabricius; the officer was then to place 
him bchind a large hanging of tapeſtry, that he might be 
ready to make his appearance at a certain ſignal. This 


Was accordingly executed; and the ſign being giv 
L 6 


* Fabricius Pyrrhi 
es poſſe contemaere. 


(e) Plut. in Pyrrh. p. 395-397. 
regis aurum repulit, majuſque regno jadicavit regies 
Senec, Epift, 229, | 


en, the 


tapeſtry 


on 
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tapeſtry was drawn aſide, and preſented to view, ths 


enormous animal, who {tretched ont his trunk over the 
lead of Fabricius, and ſhook the anartment with 2 
molt terrible cry. Fabricius, inſtead of diſcovering the 
leaſt ſurprize or conſternation, turned very* calmly to 
Pyrchus, and ſaid to him with a ſmile, Ne7zher your gad 
eftereery, nor your elephant to-day, alter me. | 
_ Whilſt they were ſitting at table in the evening, the 
converfation turned vpon a variety of ſubjects; and afte: 
f.me conference on the affairs of Greece, and the ſeveral 
ph loſophers of note, Cineas introduced the doctrines af 
Epicurns, and related the particular: opinions of his dif- 
ciples, with reference to the gods, and the government 
of the world: declaring, that they repreſented pleaſure 
as the end and ſovereign good of man, and declined ali 
dignities and employments, as deſtructive to: happincis, 
To this he added, that they never aſcribed to the div!- 
nity, either love, or hatred, or wrath ; but maintained, 
that he was entirely regardleſs of mankind ; and that they 
conſigned him to a life of tranquillity, in which he 
palled all ages void of occupation, and plunged in an 
endleſs variety of delights and pleaſures. The oft and 
voluptuous lives of the Tarentines might probably oc- 
caſion this diſcourſe. Whilſt Cineas was going on with 
this ſubject, Fabricius, to whom ſuch a doctrine was 
altogether new, cried out as loud as he was able, Great 
Hercules, may Pyrrhus and the Samnites fallow this dice 
trine, as long as they ſhall make war with the. Romans! 
Who of us moderns, were we to judge of the man- 
ners of the ancients by thoſe which prevail in our age, 
weuld expect to hear the converſation between gre 


warriors, at table, turn, not only on political ſyſtems. 


but points of erudition; for at that time, philoſophica 
inquiries were conſidered as the principal part of lea. 
ing? Are not ſuch diſcourſes as theſe, ſeaſoned will 
improving reflections, and enlivened with ſprightly re 
- plics, equal at leaſt to thoſe table-converſations, which 
ireqnently continue as long as the entertainment, al 
are paſſed, without much expence of genius, in . 
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mations, worthy of Epicurcans, on the deli acy of tho 
proviſions, and the admirable travour of the wines and 
other liquors? 

Pyrrhus was ſtruck with fo much admiration at the 
greatneſs of ſoul which he diſcovered in the Roman 
Aunbaſfador, and was ſo charmed with his manners and 
his wiſdom, that he became more 1mpatient than ever. 
9 contract an alliance with his city. He therefore took 


g | 11117 apart, and conjured him a ſecond tne, to mediate 


an accommodation between the two ſtates, and conſent 


to reſide at his court, where he ſhould hold the firſt rank. 


among all his friends and captains. I wauld not adviſe 
vu Fe ſiſt in that requeſt, replied Fabricius, whiſpering in 
his car with a ſmile, and v ſeem to be but little acquainted 
with your atem mtereft ; for if thoſe whonow honour and ad- 


mire yu, ſhould once happen to know me, perhaps they might 


W re deferous of having ine for their king than yourſelf. 


The prince, inſtead of being offended at this reply, 
eſteemed him the more for making it, and would intruſt 


the priſoners with none but him, that he might be cer- 


tun they would be ſent back to him, after they. had 


embraced their relations: and friends, and celebrated the 


| Saturnalia, in caſe the ſenate ſhould continue averſe to a 


peace. They were accordingly ſent to him at the ex- 


biration of the feſtival, the ſenate having ordered every 


priſoner to return to Pyrrhus, upon pain of death. 

| The command of the army being. conferred on Fa- 
bricius the following year, an unknown perſon came 
into his camp, with a letter from the king's phyſician, 
who offered to take Pyrrhus off by poiſon, if the Ro- 


mans would promiſe him a recompence proportionable to 


ae {crvice he ſhould render them, by putting an end to fo 


deſtructive a war without any danger to themſelves. Fa- 
bricius, who always retained the ſame probity and juſtice®, 

| „ eee 
Ejuſdem animi fuit, auro non bello innocentem; qui aliquod eſſe 
Pra, veneng non vincere. Admi- crederet etiam in hoſte nefas; qui 
att ſumus ingentem virum, quem in ſumma paupertate, quam ſibi 


. resis, non contra regem pro- decus fecerat, non aliter refugit di- 
nulla flexiſſent; boni exempli tena- vitias quam venenum. Sexec, Epiſt. 


n due difficillimum eſt, in 120. 
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even in time of war, which furniſhes ſo many preteyy 


lor departing from them; and as he knew there were 
fome rights, which ought to be preſerved inviolahle, 
even with enemies themſelves, was ſtruck with a jut 
horror at ſuch a propoſal : and as he would not ſuffer the 
King to conquer him with gold, he thought it would he 
infamous in himſelf to conquer the king by poiſu, 


After ſome conference therefore with his collegue Emi. 


lius, he wrote a letter to Pyrrhus, to caution him again} 


that black treachery, His letter was conceived in thc 
terms: : | 
"LAWS FARFEREC ELS 
f A N. 5 ; | 
QUINTUS EMEILIUS 


CONSULS; 
TO KING PYRRHUS, 
nnr 
y U feem to form a wrong” judgment both of friend 
and enemies; and this will be your own opinion, tuen 


ou have read the letter which has been written ty iis: 
Far you will then be ſenſible, that you are carrying on 4 


war againſt people of virtue and honour, at the fame tint 


that you repoſe entire confidence in the worſt of men, Tit 
information we now fend you, reſults more from our affec- 
tion for our ſelves, than for you ; for we were unuillng 


that your death ſhould give the world occaſion to defame us; 


and would not have it imagined, that we had recourſe f 
treachery, through deſpair of terminating this war haf 15 
by our valour. = 
- Pyrchus having received this letter, and finding it t 
be a true reprefentation of the fact, cauſed his phylician 
to be puniſhed, and ſent back all his priſoners to tie 
conſul without ranſom, as a teſtimonial of his gratitude 
to Fabricius and the Romans. He likewiſe deputc 
Cineas to negotiate à peace; but the Romans, 1 
| Mea WOu 
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etz WW wouid never accept either a favour from their enemy, or 
vere d recompence for not committing the moit execrable 
ble, piece of injuſtice, were not averſe to receiving the pri- 
Jult ſoners: they however returned an equal number of Fa- 
r the rentines and Samnites, as an equivalent ; but as to the 
d de treaty of pacification, they would not permit Cineas to- 
fon, mention it, till Pyrrhus had returned to Epirus in the 
mi. (ame fleet that landed him and his troops in Italy. But 
17k Nas his affairs made a ſecond battle neceſſary, he allembled- 
cheſe his army, and attacked the Romans near the city of 
Aſculum. 
The troops fought with great obſtinacy on both ſides, 
and the victory continued doubtful till the cloſe of the 
battle. Pyrrhus, at the beginning of the action, having 
been driven into places impracticable to the cavalry, and 
Iagainſt a river very difficult, as well. in regard to its banks, 
as marſhes on the ſides of it, was treated very rudely by: +. 
the enemy, and loſt a great number of his men. But 
Javing at laſt diſengaged himſelf from that diſadvantageous 
ſituation, and regained. the plain, where he could make 
„ien a: of his elephants, he advanced againſt the Romans 
with the greateſt impetuoſity, his ranks being all in good 
% ir, order and well cloſcd; and as he met with a vigorous re- 
1 ſiſtance, the ſlaughter became very great, and he himſelf 
„% as wounded. He, however, had diſpoſed his ele- 
The hants ſo judiciouſly, that they broke through the Ro-. 
ry an infantry, in ſeveral quarters, notwithſtanding which 
4% bey ſtill maintained their ground. The two armies, 
7 fred with implacable rage, exerted the utmoſt efforts 
uſe i nat bravery could inſpire, and did not ceaſe fighting till 
batpil ight parted them. The loſs was almoſt equal on both 
des, and amounted to fifteen thouſand men in the 
g it o hole. The Romans were the firſt who retreated, and 
ylcias gained their camp which was near the held of battle. 
to the he advantage therefore ſeemed to remain with Pyrrhus, 


auen 


attude i ho continued longeſt in the field; but when one of his 
pul i ftcers came to congratulate him on his victory, Ie 
„ wio BR” ſuch another, replied he, we are inevitably ruinet. 


would nd as he had really loſt his beſt troops and braveſt offi- 
Wi | CCISs 
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cers, he was very ſenſible of his inability to bring another 
army into the field, againſt the Romans, whoſe very 
defeat inſpired them with new vigour and ardour to con- 
tinue the war *. | o | 

(J) While he was revolving theſe melancholy thoughts 
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in his mind, and had the mortification to fee himſelf 


in a manner deſtitute of all reſource, and incapable of 
recurring to any honourable expedient, to diſengage 
himſelf from an enterprize he had undertaken, too in- 
conſiderately, a dawn of hope and good fortune inſpired 
him with new rcfolution. A deputation was ſent to. 
him, at that critical juncture, from Sicily, with a com- 
miſſion to deliver Syracuſe,. Agrigentum, and the city of 
the Leontines into his pofſeſſton; (g) and to implore the 
aſſiſtance of his arms to drive the Carthaginians from 
their iſland, and deliver them from their tyrants. Several. 
couriers from Greece alſo arrived at his camp at the ſame. 
time, to inform him that Ceraunus had been killed in a 
battle with the Gauls, in Macedonia, and that this: 
kingdom ſcemed to invite him to aſcend to the throne. 

Pyrrhus then found himſelf in a new perplexity. A 
moment before he was deſtitute of all hope, and now it 
flowed lo faſt upon him, that he was at a lols to deter- 
mine which offer he ought to prefer. But after a long 
deliberation, and when he had maturely weighed the 
reaſons. that offered themfelves on both ſides, he reſolved 
for Sicily, which would open him a paſſage into Atricay | 
and conduct him to a more ample harveſt of glory. In 
conſequence of this reſolution, he immediately diſpatched 
Cineas, to treat with the cities, and gave them ailurances 
of his ſpeedy arrival; he then embarked for Sicily, after 
he had left a ſtrong garriſon in Tarentum, notwithſtand- 
ing the repugnance of the inhabitants, who had the/xnr- 
tification to ſee themſelves abandoned by Pyrrhus, and 
reduced at the ſame time to a ſtate of ſlavery by lis 
troops. | 


When 

: 3 | LO 2 * The 
(Y Plut. in Pyrrh. p. 397, 398. Pauſan. I. 1. p. 22. Juſtin, I. 35 Pauſe th 
c. 2. & J. 23. e. 3. (g) A.M. 3726. Ant. J. C. 278. Pop, 7 


* Per damna, per cades, ab ipſo 


1737 
: ; wy, ad 
Ducit opes animumque ferro, Horat. 
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When he arrived in Sicily, he immediately became 
maſter of Syracuſe, which was delivered up to him by 
Soltratus, &, who then governed that city, and by The- 
non, Who commanded in the citadel. He alſo received 
money from them, out of the public treaſury, and about 
two hundred ſhips, which facilitated his conqueſt of all 
Sicily. His inſinuating and affable bœhaviour at his firſt 
arrival, gained him the hearts of all the people; and as 
he had then an army cf thirty thouſand foot, and five 
thouſand horſe, with a fleet of two hundred fail, he diſ- 
oletſed the Carthaginians of their ſettlements in that 
land, and obliged them to evacuate the city of Eryx, 
which was the ſtrongeſt of all their places there, and the 
belt furniſhed with people for its defence: he alſo de 
feated in a great battle the inhabitants of. Meflina, who 
vere called Mamertines t, and. whole frequent irruptions 
inteſted all Sicily, and entirely demoliſhed all their for- 
trelles. 

The rapid progreſs of his arms terrified the Cartha- 
ginians, who were now diveſted of all their acquiſitions 
in Sicily, except the ſingle city of Lilybæum; and they 
{ent to purchaſe peace and his friendſhip with money and 
ſhips. But as he aſpired to much greater things, he 
anlwered them, that the only method to obtain what they, 
deſired, would he to abandon Sicily, and conſent to let 
tie Libyan ſea be the. boundary between them, and the. 
Grecks, He intended to beſtow Sicily on his ſon. 
Helenus, as a kingdom. to which he had a. right by. 
birth, this prince being his ſon by the daughter of Aga- 
tocles; and he propoſed to give his fon Alexander .the. 
36.9947 of Italy,. which. he looked upon. as a certain 
cnquelt. | | | 
continued ſeries of proſperity, and the numerous. 
forces under his command, had raiſed his hopes ſo hi 
a that time, that he thought of nothing but molt 

| 1 


. 
| | NS, 
He is called Sęſiſtratus, by Dionyſius Halicarnaſſus, | 
I The word ſignifies martial, maſters of Meſſina, into which they - 
eaſe they were a very warlike had been receive t, they retained * 
74. They o'iginally came from their own name there, though that 
% a, having made themſelves of the city was.not changed. 


4 
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* 
—— 


ing the great views that had drawn him into Sicily; fein ron 
firit and principal of which was the conqueſt of Africa, iſh had ce 
He had a fſuiticient number of veſſels for that great ex. Mh un- 
pedition, but wanted mariners ; in order, therefore, zd, b 
obtain that ſypply, he obliged the cities to furniſh hin ended ag 
with men, and feverely punzthed thoſe: that neglected to prince 
obey his orders. | bis pe 
In conſequence of theſe proceedings, his power wass their 1: 
foon changed into an inſolent and tyrannical ſway, which ent oft 
firſt drew upon him the hatred of the family and friends ced mo 
of Agathocles, whom he deprived of all the fortunes endercd 
they had received from that prince, and beſtowed them icilians. 
upon his own creatures. (0) In contempt of the cultoms us co 
of that country, he alſo conferred the firſt dignities, and conqui 
the government of cities, on his guards and centurions, Mt te pre 
whom he continued in the magiſtracy as long as he Honccived 
thought proper, and without any regard to the time pre- ntcred 11 
ſcribed by the laws. And as to all judicial proceedings Mﬀ'ti the. 
with reſpect to private property, and other affairs of that iſ At this 
nature, he either decided them by his own arbitrary unecti. 
fentence, or left them to the determination of his ers iro 
courtiere, whoſe ſole views were to enrich themſelves by im that 
fordid gain, and live in all manner of luxury, profuſion ere ther 
and debauchery. | | 3 
A conduct fo oppreflive and different from that, Ven to 
which he at firſt had ſo well ſucceeded, could not fail per tir 
to alienate the affection of the people from him; ano] depart 
when he became ſenſible that he was univerſally hated, Pm Sic 
and. that the Sicilians, exaſperated at his odious gore that ill 
ment, were ſollicitous to ſhake off the yoke, he placed As he 
in moſt of the cities ſuch garriſons as he knew were at tacked 
his devotion, under pretext that the Carthaginians were the ve 
poporing to invade him. He alſo feized the moſt elo 
uſtrious citizens of each city, and cauſed them to ben [ron 
put to death, after he had charged them with treaſonav.c yt" his 
conſpiracies. Of this number was Thenon, the comes, 
mander of the citadel; and all the important ſervices E uncr c 
had rendered the King of Epirus, did not ſuſfice to excl 
| ” > him 1 at. 
© (5) Dionyſ. Halic. in Excerpt. p. 571. unique « 
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had contributed more than any other perſon to reduce 
bly under Pyrrhus. He alſo reſolved to have Soſtratus 
(ized, but as he had ſome ſuſpicion of what was in- 
ended againtt him, he found means to quit the city. 
\ prince hazards all things when he loſes the affection 
{ his people, which is the ſtrongeſt tie that unites them 
o their fovercign. The ſame barbarous and unjuſt treat- 


Wag .* . * * : 4 
icy ent of the principal citizens of. Syracuſe, who had con- 
icnds WWiiced molt to the progreſs of his power in that iſland, 


endered him entirely odious and inſupportable to the 


tunes 
them icilians. Such was the character of Pyrrhus: his vi- 
ſtoms orous conduct in the enterpriſes he undertook, facilitated. 


N and 
[IONS 
15 he 
| Pre- 
lings, 


ntered into a league with the 
vith the Mamertines, in order to deſtroy him. 0 
At this juncture, when he beheld nothing but new 


F that 
itraryf ſurrections and revolts kindling all around, he received 
»f his etters from the Samnites and Tarentines, which informed: 


im that they had been diſpoſſeſſed of all their lands, and 
vere then ſhut, up in their cities, where it would be 
__ for them to ſuſtain the war, unleſs he would 


ves by 
ulion 


at, byWToiicn to their aſſiſtance. Theſe letters arrived at a. 
x fall roper time, for affording him an honourable pretext for 
; and s departure, and preventing it from appearing a flight 


hated, 
wern- 
placed 
ere at 
were 


rom Sicily, as if he deſpaired of ſucceeding any longer 
n that iſland, | . 


tacked him in ſuch a manner, as obliged him to fight, 


oft -en of his ſhips. This, however, did not prevent 
to deem from ſailing to Italy with thoſe that remained; but 
1nable bon his arrival there, he found a great body of Ma- 
com emuncs, who had paſſed thither before him, to the 
ces he nber of near ten thouſand men, and greatly incom- 


xempt 


| moded 
him 


1 ” : ot ot | - « . 

3 devincenda regna in- meliùs ſtudebat acquirere imperia, 

oY abebatur, ita devictis ac- quam retinere. Fuſtin, I. 25. c. 4. 
lue celeriter carebat: tanto „ 


zm trom ſo cruel a policy; though it was allowed that 


is conqueſt. of kingdoms and provinces, but he wanted 
it to preſerve them “. The averſion which the cities 
onceived againſt him was fo great, that ſome of them 

8 and others 


As he was embarking at Syracuſe, the Carthaginians 


the very port, againſt thoſe barbarians, where he loſt: 


Ls 
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moded his march, by frequently harraſſing his troops, and 


making repeated attacks upon his rear-guard. 


() Livy and Dionyſius of Halicarnaſſus tell us one 
circumſtance not very much to the honour of Pyrrhuss 
memory. In Locris was a celebrated temple, conſe- 
crated to Proſerpine, and held in the greateſt veneration 
country, as well as by 


by all the inhabitants of that 


ſtrangers, and no one had ever preſumed to violate it, 
though it was certain that immenſe treaſures were de- 


7 


poſited within it. ( Pyrrhus, who then wanted money 
extremely, was not ſo ſcrupulous, but carried off all the 


riches of the goddeſs, and lodged them in his ſhip. The 
next day, if hiſtory may be credited, his fleet was ſhat- 
tered by a violent tempeſt, and all the veſſels that were 
loaded with theſe rich and ſacred ſpoils, were cait upon 
the. coaſt of Locris. This proud prince, ſays Liyy, 
being convinced by this cruel difalter, that the gods 
were not imaginary beings, - cauſed all the treaſures to be 


+: ms in the temple. with 


he goddeſs, however, was not appeaſed by this involuu- 
tary reſtitution; and the author who relates this event, 
repreſents this impious ſacrilege as the cauſe of all the 
future calamities which happened to Pyrrhus, and par- 
ticularly of the unfortunate death which put an end to [us 


enterprizes. 


the utmoſt devotion. 


(1) Pyrrhus, after he had ſuffered: by this tempeſt, 
arrived at Tarentum with twenty thouſand foot, and three 
thouſand horſe, and when he had reinforced them with 
the beſt troops he could find in that city, he advanced, by 


long marches, againſt the Romans, who were encamped 


in the country of the Samnites.- 
This people retained: à ſe 


czet' refentment againſt 


Pyrrhus, for deſerting them, when-he undertook his c- 


pedition into Sicily ; for which reaſon he was joined b) 


very few of their troops. This, 


him from dividing his army into two bodies; one of 
- which he ſent into Lucania, to oppoſe the conſul wh 


8 Plut. in Pyrrh. p. 399. Pauſan. I. i. p. 22. Juſtin. 1. 23. c. 3. 


) Liv. 1. 29. n. 18, Dionyſ. Halicarn 
(/) A. M. 3730. Ant. J. C. 274. 


however, did not preven 
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yas there at that time, and to render him incapable of 
aſſiſting his colleague: the other he led himſelf againſt 
Manius Curius, the other conſul, who had intrenched 


] ar. 


one himſelf in a very advantageous poſt ncar the city of 
hus's ! Benerentum, where he waited for tlie ſuccours that were 
onſe-alrawing to him from Lucania. 

ation Pyrthus haſtened, as much as poſſible, to attack this 
S by, before the other had joined him; and with this 
te It, view he ſelected his beſt troops, with ſuch of his elephants 
e dc- ON 25 were ſtrongeſt, and of moſt ſervice in the field; after 
17 which he began his march about the cloſe of the evening, 

the 


in order to ſurpriſe the conſul in his camp. The enemy, 
however, diſcovered him the next morning as he was 
delcending the mountains; and Manius having marched 
out of his intrenchments with a body of troops, fell 


The 
{hat- 


were 


uponßz upon the firſt he met. Theſe he ſoon put into con- 
Lyndon, and obliged them to have recourſe to flight, 
* which {pread univerſal terror among the reſt, great 
to De 


: numbers of whom were ſlain, and cven ſome of the 
"tion. WF elephants taken. | 

oluu-WMF - nis fucceſs emboldened Manius to draw all his 
vent, troops out of their entrenchments, in order to combat in 
| the the open plain. One of his wings had the advantage, 
Pa- zi the beginning of the battle, and puſhed their encmies 


to hi wich great vigour ; but the other was averthrown by the 
elcphants, and driven back to their camp. In this 

npeſt, emergency, he ſent for the troops he had left behind him, 
three o guard the intreuchments, and who were all freſh and 
will under arms. Theſe forces advanced in the critical moment, 
d, by and with their pikes and darts .compelled the elephants. 
impedſ to turn their backs, and fall upon their own. battalions 
MW Vluich created ſuch a general confuſion, that the Romans 
gainſt at laſt obtained a complete victory, which, in ſome 
15 Xo tenſe, was of no leſs value to them than their future 
ed by conqueſt of all nations. For the intrepidity they diſ- 
babe covcred in this engagement, and the gallant actions they 
wy performed in all the battles they fought with ſuch an 


enemy as Pyrrhus, "increaſed their reputation, as well as 


"IM cir fortitude and confidence in their own bravery, 
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and cauſed them to be conſidered as invincible, Thz Warm 
victory over Pyrrhus, rendered them indiſputable maſter; and t 
of all Italy between the two ſeas; and this acquiſion WM wunde 
was ſoon ſucceeded by the wars with Carthage, in and de 
which, having at laſt ſubdued that potent rival, they lanx v 
no longer beheld any power in a condition to oppoſe ¶ compo 


at the 


In this manner did Pyrrhus find himſelf fallen from that th 
all the high hopes he had conceived, with relation to hand t 
Italy and Sicily, after he had conſumed ſix whole years cach of 
in thoſe wars, and entirely ruined his own affairs. It all the 
mult be acknowledged, however, that he preſerved an recourl, 
invincible fortitude of mind, amidſt all theſe diſgraces; time 
and his experience in military affairs, with his valour and Pyrr 
intrepidity, cauſed him always to paſs for the firſt of all s may 
the kings and generals of his time. But whatever he ac- {W/{poils \ 
ee by his great exploits, he ſoon loſt by his vain hopes; 1 ibi. 

r his impatience to purſue what he had not yet attained, Miner 
rendered him incapabie of preſerving what was already M ©/*2/c 
in his poſſeſſion. This diſpoſition of his made Antigohus NV 
compare him to a man who threw good caſts at tables, “ CH 
but played them very ill. = Pyrrt 

() He at length returned to Epirus, with eight thou-{W#! the 
ſand foot, and five hundred horſe ; but as his revenues I "ole ir 
were not ſufficient for the ſubſiſtence of theſe troops, he }{'iloned 
was induſtrious to find out ſome new war for their ſup-infatiabl. 
port; and having received a re-enforcement of ſome s ever 
Gauls who joined him, he threw himſelf into Macedonia, kilion o. 
where Antigonus then reigned. His intention was only of the N 
to ravage the country, and carry off a great booty; but Here. 
when he had once made himſelf maſter of ſeveral cities, N oſe mc 
without any difficulty, and had alſo ſeduced two thouſand Mi'rred the 
of Antigonus's ſoldiers over to his party, he indulged the fed oy 
moſt exalted hopes; marched againft Antigonus himſelf; WW tant a 
attacked him in the defiles, and put his whole army into Whole at 
diſorder. A large body of other Gauls, who formed 
the rear-guard of Antigonus, conragiouſly ſuſtained his 


* Minerq 


efforts for fome time, and the encounter became very * 
| 55 warm i , 


. () Plut, in Pytrh. p. 300. Pauſan, 1, 1. e. 23. Juſtin, I, 25+ G+ 36 geh, ne 
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arm; but moſt of them were at laſt cut to pieces.; 


his ; 3 
and thoſe who commanded the elephants, being ſur= | 


ters ; 

Nos rounded. by .his troops, ſurrendered themſelves priſoners, 
in and delivered up the elephants. The Macedonian pha- 

they lanx was all that now remained; but the troops who 


compoſed this. corps were ſtruck with terror and confuſion 
at the defeat of their rear-guard. Pyrrhus perceiving 
that they ſeemed to refuſe fighting him, ſtretched out his 
hand to the.commanders and other officers, and called 


poſe 


from 


md. ach of them by his name. This expedient gained him 
It Wall the infantry of Antigonus, who was obliged to have 
d an WM vcourſe to flight, in order to preſerve ſome of the ma- 
ces: 4406. Sag in their obedience to him. 3 

r and Pyrrhus was exceedingly animated by this victory, 


of all N may be judged by the following inſcription on the 
e ac- MWipoils which he conſecrated to the Itonian “ Minerva. 
opes; Pyrrhus, King of the Moleſſians, conſecrates to the Itonian 
ined, Minerva, theſe bucklers of the fierce Gauls, after he had 
ready defeated the whale army of Antigonus. Let no one be ſur- | 
gohus triſed at this event. The deſcendants of Aacus are fill 
ables, 4 hey originally were, perfectly brave and valiant. 

WM Pyrrhus, after this victory, made himſelf maſter of 
thou- all the cities of Macedonia, and particularly of Age t, 
enucs Mole inhabitants he treated with great ſeverity, and gar- 
Ys, he nloned their city with part of his Gauls, a people as 
r ſup- nlatiable and rapacious after money, as any nation that 


ſome vas ever in the world. The moment they took poſ- 
donia, I ſeon of the city, they began with plundering the tombs 
s only of the Macedonian kings, whoſe remains were depoſited 
7; but there. They alſo carried off all the riches incloſed in 
cities, hoſe monuments, and with ſacrilegious inſolence, ſcat- 
ouſand i tered the aſhes of thoſe princes in the air. Pyrrhus lightly | 
red the palſed over this infamous action, either becauſe the im- 
imſelf; orant affairs he had then upon his hands engaged his 
ny into Whole attention; or that his preſſing occaſion for the 


ſervice 


* Minerva was called Itonia, the ſame with, that in the paſſage 
un Itonzs, the ſon of Amphyayun, before us: the other was in Beotiay , 
end ſhe had two temples dedicated near Coronæa. 3 

ber, under this name; one in Þ% A city of Macedonia, on the 
. Ge 3. eefaly, near Lariffa, which was river Haliacmo n. 

1 | ; 
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| ſervice of theſe Barbarians, rendered him unwilling tg 
alienate their affection from him, by too {tri&t an enquir 
| into this proceeding, which would make it neceſſary for 
| him to puniſh the delinquents: ſo criminal a con- 
nivance ſunk him very much in the eſteem of the Mace- 
. donians. | 55 | 
() Though his affairs were not eſtabliſhed on fo ſecure 
a foundation as to give him juſt reaſons to be void of 
apprehenſion, he conceived new hopes, and engaged in 
new enterprizes. Cleonymus the Spartan came to ſollict 
him to march his army againſt Lacedæmonia, and 
Pyrrhus lent a willing ear to that propoſal. This Cleo- 
nymus was of the royal race. Cleomenes, his father, 
who was king of Sparta, had two ſons; Acrotates and 
 Cleonymus. The former, who was the eldeſt, dicd 
before his father, and left a ſon named Areus. After 
the death of the old king, a diſpute with relation to the 
ſovereignty, aroſe between Areus and Cleonymus ; and 
as this latter ſeemed to be a man of a violent and de- 
ſpotick diſpoſition, the conteſt was decided in favour of 
Areus. Cleonymus, when he was much advanced in 
age, eſpouſed a very beautiful woman, whoſe name was 
Chelidonida, the daughter of Leotychidas. This young 
lady conceived a violent paſſion for Acrotates, the fon of 
King Areus, who was very amiable, finely ſhaped, and 
in the flower of his youth. This circumſtance rendered 
her marriage not only a very melancholy, but diſhonour- 
able affair to her huſband Cleonymus, who was equally 
tranſported with love and jealouſy; for his diſgrace was 
publick, and every Spartan acquainted * with the 
contempt his wife entertained for him. Animated, 
therefore, with-a burning impatience to avenge himſelt 
at once, on his partial citizens and his faithleſs wife, he 
_ prevailed with Fus to march againſt Sparta, with an 
army of twenty-five thouſand foot, two thouſand horſe, 
and twenty-four elephants. | 
Theſe great preparations for war made it immediately 
evident, that Pyrrhus was more intent to conquer Pe- 
loponneſus 
(u) A. M. 3732. Ant. J. C. 272. Plut. in Pyrrh. p. 400-47. 
Pauſan. I. 1, P. 23, 24. & 1, 3. P. 168, Juſtin. J. 25. e, 4. 
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delay, that they might take advantage of the confuſion of 
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Fponneſus for himſelf, than to make Cleonymus maſter 
of Sparta. This, indeed, he ſtrongly difavowed in all 
his diſcourſe; for when the Lacedzmonians ſent am- 
batladors to him, during his reſidence at Megalopolis,” 
he aſſured them that no hoſtilities were intended by him 


againſt Sparta, and that he only came to reſtore liberty 


to thoſe cities which Antigonus poſſeſſed in' that country. 
He even declared to them that he deſigned to ſend his 
youngelt children to Sparta, if they would permit him 
jo to do, that they might be educated in the manners and 
dilciphne of. that city, and have the advantage above all 
other kings and princes, of being trained up in fo ex- 
cellent a ſchool. ; | 


Wich theſe flattering promiſes he amuſed all ſuch as 


preſented themſelves to him in his march; but thoſe 


perſons muſt be very thoughtleſs and imprudent, who 


place any confidence in the language of pohticians, with 
whom artifice and deceit paſs for wiidom, and faith 
for weakneſs and want of judgment. Pyrrhus had 
no ſooner advanced into the territories of Sparta, than 
he began to ravage and plunder all the country around 
um. 

He arrived, in the evening, before Lacedæmon; which 
Cleonymus deſired him to attack without a moment's 


the inhabitants, who had no ſuſpicion of a ſiege, and of 
the abſence of King Arcus, who was gone to Crete to 
allt the Gortynians. The helots and friends of Cleony- 
mus, were ſo confident of ſucceſs, that they were then 
actually preparing his houſe for his reception; firmly 
perſuaded he would ſup there that very night with 
Pyrthus. But this prince who looked upon the conqueſt 
of the city as inevitable, deferred the aſſault till the next 
morning, That delay ſaved Sparta, and ſhowed that 
there are favourable and decifive moments which mult 
be ſeiſed immediately, and which, once neglected, never 
ret 9 7 

When night came, the Lacedzmonians deliberated 
on the expediency of {ending their wives to Crete, but. 
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| oppoſed by them in that point: one among then, 
Ii particular, hobo name as Archos: ruſhed into 
the ſenate with a drawn ſword, and after ſhe had uttered 
her complaints, in the name of the reſt, demanded of the 
men who were there aſſembled, Mat could be their 
inducement to entertain ſo bad an opinion of. them, as to 
imagine they would conſent to live after the deſtruction of 
Sparta © 3 5 
The ſame council gave directions for opening a trench 
parallel to the enemy's camp, in order to oppoſe their 
© approaches to the city, by placing troops along that 
Work: but, as the abſence of their King, and the ſur- 
priſe with which they were then ſciſed, prevented them 
from railing a ſufficient number of men, to form a front 
equal to that of the enemy, and engage them in the open 
field, they reſolved to ſhut themſelves up as ſecurely as 
poſſible, by adding to each extremity of the ditch a Kind 
of intrenchment, formed by a barricade of carriages, 
ſunk in the earth up to the axle-trees of the wheels, 
that by theſe. means they might check the impetuoſity of 
the elephants, and prevent the cavalry from allaulting 
in flank. | 
While the men were employed in this work, their 
wives and daughters came to join them, and after they 
had exhorted thoſe who were appointed for the encounter 
to take ſome repoſe, while the night laſted, they pro- 
ceeded to meaſure the length of the trench, and took in 
the third part of it for their own ſhare in the work, 
| which they completed before day. The trench was 


nine fect in breadth, fix in depth, and nine hundred in 


ehen day appeared, and the enemies began to be in 
motion, thoſe women prefented arms to all the young 
men, and as they were retiring from the trench they ad 
made, they exhorted them to behave 1n a gallant 8 L 
intreating them, at the ſame. time, to conſider 155 
glorious it would be for them to conquer in the {ig 15 
their country, and breathe their laſt in the arms of the! 


mothers and wives, after they had proved ag 
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worthy of Sparta by their valour. When Chelidonida, in 
particular, retired with the reſt, ſhe prepared a cord, which 
ihe intended ſhould be the fatal inſtrument of her death, 17 
to prevent her from falling into the hands of her huſband, 10 
if the city ſhould happen to be taken. 4 te 
Pyrrhus, in the mean time, advanced at the head of 
; his infantry, to attack the Spartan front, who waited 
for him on the other ſide of the trench, with their 
bucklers cloſely joined together. The trench was not 
only very difficult to be paſſed, but the ſoldiers of Pyrrhus 
could not even approach the edge of it, nor maintain a 
good footing, becauſe the earth, which had been new] 
thrown up, eaſily gave way under them. When his ſon 
Ptolemy ſaw this inconvenience, he drew out two thou- 
{and Gauls, with a ſelect band of Chaonians, and filed 
off along the trench to the place where the carriages were 
diſpoſed, in order to open a paſſage for the reſt of the 
troops. But theſe were ranged ſo thick, and ſunk to 
ſuch a depth in the earth, as rendered his deſign im- 
practicable. Upon which the Gauls endeavoured to 
ſurmount this difficulty, by diſengaging the wheels, in 
order to draw the carriages into the adjoining river. 
The young Acrotates was the firſt who ſaw the dan- 
ger, and immediately ſhot through the city with three 
hundred ſoldiers. Having taken a large compaſs, he 
poured upon the rear of Ptolemy's troops, without being 
diſcovered in his approach, becauſe he advanced through 
hollow ways. Upon this ſudden attack, as their ranks 
were broken, and their troops thrown into diſorder, they 
crowded and preſſed upon each other, and moſt of them 
rolled. into the ditch, and fell. around the chariots. In 
a word, after a long encounter, which coſt them a vaſt 
quantity of blood, they were repulſed, and obliged to 
have recourſe to flight. The- old men, and moſt of the 
women, ſtood on the other ſide of the trench, and beheld: 
with admiration, the undaunted bravery of Acrotates: 
s for him, covered with blood, and exulting from his 
WMory, he returned to his poſt amidſt the univerſal 
Þplauſe of the Spartan BRIE extolled his valour, 
[fe nth 8 2 | 4 I 
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and envied, at the ſame time, the glory and happineſs _ 
of Chelidonida: an evident proof that the Spartan 
ladies were not extremely delicate in point of conjugal 
chaſtity. | : 

The battle was ſtill hotter along the edge of the ditch, 
where Pyrrhus commanded, and which was defended by 
the Lacedæmonian infantry : the Spartans fought with 
great intrepidity, and ſeveral among them diſtinguiſhed 
themſelves very much ; particularly Phyllius, who, after 
having oppoſed the enemy for a conſiderable time, and 
Killed, with his own hand, all thoſe who attempted to 
force a paſſage where he fought; finding himſelf, at laſt, 
faint with the many wounds he had received, and the 
large quantity of blood he had loſt, he called to one of 
the officers who commanded at that poſt, and after 
having reſigned his place to him, he retired a few paces, 
and fell down dead amidft his countrymen, that the 

enemies might not be maſters of his body. 
Night obliged both parties to diſcontinue. the engage- 
ment: but the next morning it was renewed by break of 
day. The Lacedæmonians defended themſelves with 
new efforts of ardour and bravery, and even the women 
would not forſake them, but were always at hand to 
furniſh arms and refreſhments to ſuch as wanted them, 
and alſo to aſſiſt in carrying off the wounded. The Ma- 
cedonians were indefatigable in their endeavours to fill 
up the ditch with vaſt quantities of wood, and other 
materials, which they threw upon the arms and dead 
bodies; and the Lacedæmonians redoubled their ardour 
to prevent their effecting that deſign. 

Bur while the latter were thus employed, Pyrrhus had 
Forced himſelf a paſſage at the place where the chariots 
had been diſpoſed, and puſhed forwards full ſpeed to the 
City. Thoſ who defended this poſt, ſent up loud cries, 
which were anſwered by diſmal ſhrieks from the women, | 
who ran from place to place in the utmoſt conſternation. 
- Pyrrhus ſtill advanced, and bore down all who oppoſed 

him. He was now within a ſmall diſtance of the city, 
when a ſhaft from a Cretan bow pierced his horſe, "> 
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made him ſo furious, that he ran with his maſter into 
the very midſt of the enemies, and fell dead with him to 
the ground. Whilſt his friends crowded about him, to 
extricate him from the danger he was in, the Spartans 


pulſed the Macedonians beyond the trench. 3 
Pyrrhus then cauſed a general retreat to be ſounded, 
in expectation that the Lacedæmonians, who had loſt a 
great number of men, and were moſt of them wounded, 
would be inclined to ſurrender the city, which was then 
reduced to the laſt extremity, and ſeemed incapable of 
ſuſtaining a new attack · But at the very inſtant when 
every thing ſeemed defperate, one of the generals of An- 
tgonus arrived from Corinth, with a very coniſiderable- 


. 's « — oe —wo 
. ͤ 1, ow__ 
goes ./ | 


_— — 


r 


before King Areus wy) up with two thouſand: foot, 

which he had brought from Crete. 
Theſe two re-inforcements, which the Lacedæmo- 
mans received the fame day, did but animate Pyrrhus, 
and add new ardour to his ambition. He was ſenſible, 
that it would be more glorious for him to take the city 
in ſpite of its new defenders, and in the very ſight of its 
king; but, after he had made ſome attempts to that 
effect, and was convinced that he ſhould gain nothing but 
wounds, he deſiſted from his enterprife, and began to 
ravage the country, with an intention to paſs the winter 
there; but he was diverted from this deſign by a new 

ray of hope, which ſoon drew him off to another quarter. 
() Ariſtæas and Ariſtippus, two of the principal 
citizens of Argos, had excited a great ſedition in that 
city. The latter of theſe was deſirous of ſupportin 
himſelf, by the favour and protection of Antigonus ; an 
Ariſtæas, in order to fruſtrate his deſign, immediately 
invited Pyrrhus to eſpouſe his party. The King of 
Epirus, always fond of new motions, conſidered his 
victories as fo many ſteps to greater advantages; and 
thought his defeats furniſhed him with indiſpenſable 
| 5 reaſons 


(e) A. M. 3733. Ant. J. C. 271. Plut, in Pyrch, p. 403—406e 
Pauſan,1, i. p. 24. Juſtin, I. Xx. c. 5, : | ; 
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realogs for entering upon a new war, to repair his loſſes, 
Neither good nor ill ſucceſs, therefore, could inſpire him 
with a diſpoſition for tranquillity ; for which reaſon he 
had no ſooner given audience to the courier of Ariſtæas, 
than he began his march to Argos. King Areus formed 
ſeveral ambuſcades to deſtroy him by the way, and having 
poſſeſſed himſelf of the moſt difficult paſſes, cut to 
pieces the Gauls and Moloffians who formed his rear- 
guard. Ptolemy, who had been detached by Pyrrhus, 
his father, . to ſuccour that guard, was killed in the en- 
gagement, upon which his troops diſbanded and fled, 
The Lacedzmonian cavalry, commanded by Evalcus, 
an officer of great + e eg purſued them with ſo 
much ardour, that he inſenſibly advanced to a great diſtance 
eg his infantry, who were incapable of keeping up with 
ys 7-5. ripe FR, 
Pyyrrhus being informed of his ſon's death, which 
affected him with, the. ſharpeſt ſorrow, immediately led 
up the Moloſſian cavalry - againſt the purſuers; and 
throwing himſelf among their thickeſt troops, made ſuch 
a flaughter'.of the Lacedæmonians, as in a moment 
covered him with blood, He was always intrepid and 
terrible in battles; but on this occaſion, when grief and 
revenge gave a new edge to his courage, he even ſurpaſſed 
himſelf, and effaced the Juſtre of his conduct in all 
former battles, by the ſuperior valour and intrepidity 
which he now diſpiayed. He continually ſought Evalcus 
in the throng, and having at laſt. ſingled him out, he 
ſpurred his horſe againſt him, and ſtruck him through 
with his javelin, after having been in great danger him- 
ſelf. He then ſprung from his horſe, and made a ter- 
rible ſlaughter of the Lacedæmonians, whom he over- 
threw in heaps upon the dead body of Evalcus. This 
loſs of the bravelt officers and troops of Sparta, proceeded 
altogether from the temerity of thoſe, who, after they 
had gained a complete victory, ſuffered it to be wreſted 
out of their hands, by purſuing thoſe that fled with a 
blind and imprudent eagerneſs. "Eos 
| Pyrrhus 
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Pyrrhus having thus celebrated the funeral ſolemnities 
of Ptolemy by this great battle, and mitigated his affliction 
in ſome meaſure, by ſatiating his rage and vengeance in 
the blood of thoſe who had flain his fon, continued his 


5 


march to Argos, and upon his arrival there, was informed 


that Antigonus poſſeſſed the heights upon the borders of 
the plain. He then formed his camp near the city of 
Nauplia, and ſent a herald the next morning to Anti- 


gonus, with an offer to decide their quarrel by a ſingle 


combat; but Antigonus contented himſelf with replying, 


That if Pyrrhus was grown weary of life, there were 


abundance of methods for putting an end to it. 
'The inhabitants of Argos diſpatched ambaſſadors at 


the ſame time to both thele princes, to intreat them to 


withdraw their troops, and not reduce their city into 


ſubjection to either of them, but allow it to continue in 


a {tate of friendſhip with both. Antigonus readily con- 


ſented to this propoſal, and ſent his ſon as an hoſtage to 
the Argives. Pyrrhus alſo promiſed to retire; but as 
he offered no fecurity for the performance of his word, 
they began to ſuſpect his ſincerity, and indeed with ſuf- 
ficient reaſon. © 5 | 

As ſoon as night appeared, he advanced to the walls, 
and having found a door left open by Ariſtzas, he had 
time to pour his Gauls into the city, and to ſeiſe it 


without being perceived. But when he would have in- 


troduced his elephants, he found the gate too low; which 
obliged him to cauſe the towers to be taken down from 
their backs, and replaced there, when thoſe animals had 


entered the city. All this could not be effected, amidit 


the darkneſs, without much trouble, noiſe, and confuſion, 
and without a conſiderable loſs of time, which cauſed 
them to be diſcovered. The Argives, when they beheld 
the enemy in the city, fled to the citadel, and to thoſe 
pack that were moſt advantageous for their defence, and 
ſent a deputation to Antigonus to preſs his ſpeedy advance 
to their aſſiſtance. He accordingly marched that moment, 
and cauſed his fon, with the other officers, to enter the 
tity at the head of his beſt troops. | | 
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24$ . THE HISTORY: Of 
In this very juncture of time, King Areus alſo arrived 
at Argos, with a thouſand Cretans, and as many Spartans 
as were capable of coming. Theſe troops, when they 
had all joined each other, charged the Gauls with the 
utmoſt fury, and put them into diſorder. Pyrrhus 
haſtened, on his part, to ſuſtain them, but the darkneſs 
and contuſion were then ſo- great, that it was impoſlible 
for him to be either heard or obeyed. When day ap- 
peared, he was not a little ſurpriſed to ſee the citadel 
filled with enemies; and as he then imagined all was 
loſt, he thought of nothing but a timely. retreat.' But 
as he had ſome apprehenſions with reſpect to the city 
gates, which were much too narrow, he ſent orders to 
his ſon Helenus, whom he had left without with the 
grœateſt part of the army, to demoliſh part of the wall, 
that his troops might have a free paſſage out of the city. 
The perſon to whom Pyrrhus. gave this order in great 
Haſte, having miſunderſtood his meaning, delivered 2 
quite contrary meſſage, in conſequence of which Helenus 
immediately drew out his beſt infantry, with all the 
elephants he had left, and then advanced into the city to 
alliſt his father, who was preparing to retire the moment 
the other entered the place. | 
Povyrrhus, as long as the place afforded him a fufficient 
extent of ground, appeared with a reſolute mien,, and 
frequently faced about and repulſed thoſe who purſucd | 
him; but when he found himſelf engaged in a narrow 
itreet, which ended at the gate, the confuſion, which 
already was very great, became infinitely increaſed, by 
the arrival of the troops his fon brought to his aſſiſtance. 
He frequently called aloud to them to withdraw, in order 
to clear the {treet, but in vain, for as it was impoſſible 
for his voice to be heard, they ſtill continued to advance. 
And to complete the calamity in which they were in- 
volved, one of the largeſt elephants ſunk down in the 
middle of the gate, and filled up the whole extent in ſuch 
a manner, that the troops could neither advance nor 
retire. The confuſion occaſioned by this accident became 
then inexpreſſible. 


Pyrrhus 
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Pyrrhus obſerving the diſorder of his men, who broke 
forward, and were driven back, like the waves of the 
ſea, took off the glittering creſt which diſtinguiſhed his 
helmet, and cauſed him to be known, and then, con- 
fiding in the goodneſs of his horſe, he ſprung into the 
throng of the enemies who purſued him ; and while he 
was fighting with an air of deſperation, one of the adverſe 
ak advanced up to him, and pierced his cuiraſs with a 
avelin. 
3 and Pyrrhus immediately turned upon the 
man from whom he received it, and who happened to 
be only a private ſoldier, the ſon of a poor woman of 
Argos. The mother beheld the combat from the top of 
a houſe, where the ſtood with ſeveral other women. 


The moment ſhe faw her ſon engaged with Pyrrhus, 


ſhe almolt loſt her ſenſes, and was chilled with horror 
at the danger to which ſhe beheld him expoſed. Amidſt 


the impreſſions of her agony, ſhe caught up a large tile, 


and threw it down upon 


yrrhus. The maſs fell directly 


upon his head, and his helmet being too weak to ward 


off the blow, his eyes were immediately covered with 
darkneſs, his hands dropped the reins, and he ſunk down 
from his horſe without being then obſerved. But he was 


ſoon diſcovered by a ſoldier, who put an end to his life by. 


cutting off his head. 


The noiſe: of this accident was immediately ſpread in 
all parts. Alcyonæus, the ſon of Antigonus, took tlie 


head from the ſoldier, and rid away with it full ſpeed to 
his father, at whoſe feet he: threw it; but met with a 


very ill reception for acting in a manner ſo unbecoming 


his rank. ntigonus, recollecting the fate of his og 
father e e and that of Demetrius his father, 
could not refrain from tears at ſo mournful a ſpectacle, 


and cauſed magnificent honours to be rendered to the 


remains of Pyrrhus. After having made himſelf maſter 
of his camp and army, he treated his ſon Helenus, and 


the reſt of his friends, with great generoſity, and ſent 


them back to Epirus. 


M5 The 


The wound, however, was neither great nor 
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250. THE HISTORY OP - 
. The title of a great captain is ju ly due to Pyrrhus, 
as he was ſo particularly eſteemed by the Romans them- 
ſelves; and eſpecially if we conſider the glorious teſti- 
mony given in his fayour, by a perſon the moſt worthy 
of belief, with regard to the merit of a warrior, and the 
beſt qualified to form a competent judgment in that 
particular. (y) Livy reports, from an hiſtorian whom 
© cites as his voucher, that Hannibal, when he was 
aſked by Scipio, whom he thought the moſt able and 
conſummate general, placed Alexander in the firſt rank, 
Pyrrhus in the ſecond, and himſelf in the third. _ 
The ſame general alſo characteriſed Pyrrhus, by adding, 
«« That he was the firſt who taught the art of encamp- 
„ing; that no one was more 1kilful in choofing his 
« poſts, and drawing up his troops; that he had a pe- 
4 culiar art in conciliating affection, and attaching people 
« to his intereſt; and this to ſuch a degree, that the 
« people of Italy were more delirous of having him for 
« their maſter, though a ſtranger, than to be governed 
« by the Romans themſelves, who, for ſo many years, 
ec had held the firſt rank in that country.” “LC 
Pyrrhus might poſſibly be maſter of all theſe great 
ualities; but I cannot comprehend, why Hannibal 
ſhould repreſent him as the firſt who taught the art of 
encamping. Were not ſeveral Grecian kings and generals 
maſters of this art before him? The Romans, indeed, 
learnt it from him, and Hannibal's evidence extends no 
farther. However, theſe extraordinary qualities alone 
are not ſufficient to conſtitute a great commander ; and 
even proved ineffectual to him on ſeveral occaſions. He 
was defeated by the Romans near Aſculum, merely from 
having choſen his ground ill. He failed in his attempt 
on Sparta, by deferring the attack for a few hours. He 
loſt Sicily, by his injudicious treatment of the people; 
and was himſelf killed at Argos, for venturing too rafhly 
into an enemy's city. We might alſo enumerate a va- 
riety of other errors committed by him, with reference 
wen to military affairs. x; 


(p) Liv, . ry. n. 14. 


ſoldier ? 
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Is it not entirely inconſiſtent withithe rank and duty 
of a great general, and eſpecially of a king, to be 


always expoting his perfon, without the leaſt precaution, 


like a common ſoldier; to charge in the foremoſt ranks, 
like a common adventurer; to be more vain of a perſonal 


action, which only ſhows ſtrength and intrepidity, than 


a wiſe and attentive conduct, fo effential to a general 
vigilant for the general ſafety, and who never confounds 
his own merit and functions with thofe of a private 


who undoubtedly were led into it by the falſe luſtre of 
Alexander's ſucceſsful termerity. © 


May it not alſo be ſaid, that Pyrrhus was deficient, in 


not obſerving any rule in his military enterpriſes, and in 
plunging blindly into wars, without reflection, without 
cauſe, through temperament, paſſion, habit, and mere 
incapacity to continue in a ſtate of tranquillity, or paſs 
any part of his time to his ſatisfaction, unleſs he was 
tilting with all the world? The reader will, I hope, 
forgive me the oddneſs of that expreſſion, ſince a character 
of this nature ſeems, in my opinion, very much to 
reſemble that of the heroes and knights errant of ro- 
Mmances.- | | 

But no fault is more obvious in Pyrrhus's character, 


nor muſt have ſhocked my readers more, than his forming 


his enterpriſes without the leaſt maturity of thought, and 


abandoning himſelf, without examination, to the leaſt 
appearances of ſuccefs; frequently changing his views, 


on ſuch ſlender occaſions, as diſcover no conſiſtency of 


deſign, and even little judgment; in a word, beginnin 


every thing, and ending nothing. His whole life was a 
contimied ſeries of uncertainty and variation; and while 
he ſuffered his reſtleſs and impetũous ambition to hurry 
him, at different times, into Sicily, Italy, Macedonia, 
and Greece, his cares antl attention were employed no 
Where ſo little as in Epirus, the land of his nativity, and 
his hereditary dominions. Let us then allow him the 


Utle of a great captain, if valour and jntrepidity alone 
| | M 6 | are 


We may even obſerve the ſame defects to have 
been very apparent, in the kings and generals of this age, 
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252 THE HISTORY-OF 
are ſuſhcient to deſerve it; for in theſe qualities, no man 
was ever his ſuperior. When we behold him in his 
battles, we think ourſelves ſpeCtators of the vivacity, in- 
trepidity, and martial ardour of Alexander; but he cer- 
tainly had not the qualities of a good king, who, when 
he really loves his people, makes his valour conſiſt in their 
defence, his happineſs in making them happy, and his 
glory in their peace and gong + £8 

() The reputation of the Romans beginning now to 

ſpread through foreign nations, by the war they had 
maintained for ſix years againſt Pyrrhus, whom at length 
they compelled to retire from Italy, and return ignomi- 
niouſly to Epirus. (7) Ptolemy Philadelphus ſent am- 
baſſadors to deſire their friendſhip; and the Romans were 
charmed to find. it ſollicited by fo great a king. 

00 An embaſſy was alſo ſent from Rome to Egypt the 
following year, in return to the civilities of Ptolemy. 
The ambaſſadors were Q. Fabius Gurges, Cn. Fabius 
Pictor, with Numerius, his brother, and Q. Ogulnius. 
The diſintereſted air with which they appeared, ſufficiently 
indicated the greatneſs of their ſouls. Ptolemy gave 
them a ſplendid entertainment, and took that opportu- 
nity to preſent each of them with a crown of gold; which 
they received, becauſe they were unwilling to diſoblige 
him by declining the honour he intended them; but they 

went the next ee and placed them on the head of 
the King's ſtatues erected in the publick parts of the city. 
The King having like wiſe tendered them very conſiderable 
preſents, at their audience of leave, they received them 


as they before accepted of the crowns; but before they 


went to the ſenate, to give an account of their embaſſy, 
after their arrival at Rome, they depoſited all thoſe 
preſents in the publick treaſury, and made it evident, by 
ſo noble a conduct, that perſons of honour * A when 


they ſerve the publiek, to propoſe no other advantage to 
themſelves, than the honour of acquitting themſelves 


well 


% A. M. 3730. Ant. Je. 274. (r) Liv. Epit. I. iv. Eutrop. I. ii. 


10 A. M. 373 1. Ant. J. C. 273. Liv. 
ax, I. iv. e. 3. Dion, in Excerpt, 
1 


pit, I. iv. Butrop. I. ii. Val. 
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me add too, where ſhall. we find ſtates and princes, who 
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well of their duty. The republick,. however, would 
not ſuffer itſelf to be exceeded in generoſity of ſentiments. 
The ſenate and people came to a reſolution, that the 
ambaſſadors, in conſideration of the ſervices they had- 
rendered the ſtate, ſhould receive a ſum of money equi» 
valent to that they had depoſited: in the publick treaſury: - 
This, indeed, was an amiable conteſt between generoſity - 


and glory, and one is at a loſs to know, to whict--of the | 


antagoniſts to aſcribe the victory. Where ſhall we now 
find men, who devote themſelves, in ſuch a manner, to 
the publick good, without any intereſted expectations of 
a return; and who enter upon employments in the ſtate, 
without the leaſt view of enriching themſelves? But let 


know how to eſteem and recompence. merit in this 
manner? We may obſerve here, ſays an hiſtorian (7), 
three fine models ſet before us, in the noble liberality of 
Ptolemy, the diſintereſted ſpirit of the ambaſſadors, and 
the grateful equity of the Romans. „ by. 


SECT. VIII. Athens beſieged and taken by ANTIGONUS. 
The juſt puniſhment inflicted en SOTADES, a-ſatyrick 
poet. The revolt of MAGas from PHILADELPHUS. 
The death of PHILATERES, founder of the . 

Pergamus. The death of AN TIOC HUS SorER. He 
i; remotes by his ſon ANTIOCHUS, ſurnamed THEUS, 
he unſe meaſures taken by PTOLEMY for the improve- 


ment of commerce. An. accommodation effefted between 


MaGas and PHILADELPHUs. The death of the 
former. The war between ANTIOCHUS and PTOLEMY.- 
The revolt of the Eaft againſt ANTIOCHUs. Peace 


reſtored between the twa kings. The death of Prol Ev 
PHILADELPHUS, * 


HE Greeks, after they had been ſubjected by the 
Macedonians, and rendered dependent on their 
authority, ſeemed, by loſing their liberty, to have been 
alſo diveſted of that courage, and greatneſs of ſoul, b 
le) Valerius Maximus. | 
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which they had been till then ſo eminently diſtinguiſhed 
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from other people. They appeared entirely changed, 
and to have loſt all ſimilitude to their ancient character. 
Sparta that was once ſo bold and imperious, and in a 
manner poſſeſſed of the ſovereignty of all Greece, pa- 
tiently bowed down her neck, at laſt, beneath a foreign 
yoke; and we ſhall ſoon behold her ſubjected to domeſtick 
tyrants, who will treat her with the utmoſt cruelty, 
We ſhall ſee Athens, once ſo jealous of her liberty, and 
ſo formidable to the moſt powerful kings, running head- 


long into ſlavery, and, as ſhe changes her maſters, ſuc- 


ceſſively paying them the homage. of the baſeſt and mot 
abject adulation. Each of theſe cities will, from time 
to time, make ſome efforts, to re-inſtate themſelves in 
their ancient liberties, but impetuouſly, and without 
ſucceſs. 5 5 . 3 
(u) Antigonus Gonatas, King of Macedonia, became 
very powerful, ſome years after the death of Pyrrhus, 
and thereby formidable to the ſtates of Greece: the 
Lacedæmonians, therefore, entered into a league with the 
Athenians againſt him, and engaged Ptolemy Philadel- 
phus to accede to it. Antigonus, in order to fruſtrate 
the confederacy which theſe two ſtates had formed againlt 
him, and to prevent the conſequences that might reſult 
from it, immediately began hoſtilities with the ſiege of 


Athens; but Ptolemy ſoon ſent a fleet thither, under the 


command of Patroclus, one of his generals ; while Areus, 
King of Lacedæmon, put himſelf at the head of an 
army to ſuccour that city by land. Patroclus, as ſoon 


as he arrived before the place, adviſed Areus to attack 


the enemy, and promiſed to make a deſcent, at the ſame 
time, in order to aſſault them in the rear. This coun! 
was very judicious, and could not have failed of ſucceſs, 
had it been carried into execution; but Areus, wio 
wanted proviſions for his troops, thought it more adviſe- 
able to return to Sparta. The fleet, therefore, being 


incapable of acting alone, failed back to Egypt, without 


doing 


; 15 A. M. 3736. Ant. J- | 268, Juſtin. l-xxy1, Co 2. Pauſan. in 


Lacon. p. 168, & in Attic. p. 28. 
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ned doing any thing. This is the uſual inconvenience to 
ed, which troops of different nations are expoſed, when they 
By are commanded by chiefs who have neither any ſubor- 


dination nor good intelligence between them. Athens, 
thus abandoned by her allies, became a prey to Antigonus, 


* 5 


who put a garriſon into it. 


210 x 
bk (x) P atroclus happened, in his return, to ſtop at 
ty. Caunus, a maritime city of Caria, where he met with 
and Sotades, a poet univerſally decried for the unbounded 
end. licence both of his muſe and his manners. His ſatyrick 
ſue⸗ poetry never ſpared either his beſt friends, or the moſt 
moſt worthy perſons; and even the ſacred characters of kings 
time were not exempted from his malignity. When he was 
es in at the court of Lyſimachus, he affected to blacken the 
hout reputatioa of Ptolemy by atrocious calumny ; and when 
he was entertaincd by this latter, he traduced Lyſimachus 
ame in the ſame manner. He had compoſed a virulent ſatyr | 
-hus, Ml againſt Ptolemy, wherein he inſerted many — re- 
the MW ficctions on his marriage with Arſinoe, his own fiſter ; 


1 the he afterwards fled from Alexandria, to ſave himſelf from 
adel- the reſentment of that prince. Patroclus thought it his 
ſtrate duty to make an example of a wretch who had affronted 
rain his maſter in ſuch an inſolent manner; he accordingly 
reſult cauſed a weight of lead to be faſtened to his body, and 

e of then ordered him to be thrown into the ſea. The ge- 
er the M nerality of poets, who profeſs ſatyr, are a dangerous and 
reus, deteſtable race of men, who have renounced all probity 
f an and ſhame, and whoſe quill, dipped in the bittereſt gall, 


ſoon I reſpects neither rank nor virtue. 5 

attack ( 2) The affairs of Ptolemy were greatly perplexed by 
ſame 2 revolt excited in Egypt, by a prince from whom he 
aunſel never ſuſpected any ſuch treatment. Magas, governor. 
cceſs, of Cyrenaica and Libya, having ſet up the ſtandard of 


0 


rebellion 2 Ptolemy his maſter and benefactor, 


dyife- I cauſed himſelf to be proclaimed king of thoſe provinces. 
being Ptolemy and he were brothers by the fame mother; for 
ithout the latter was the ſon of Berenice and Philip, a Mace 
doing Lond donian 


uſan. in 1) A. M. 3737. Ant. J. C. 267, Athen. I. xiv. p. 620, 621. 


| ) A. M, 3739» Aut. J. C. 265. | Paulane in Att. P* 12, 13. ? 


- 
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donian officer who was her huſband before ſhe was 
eſpouſed to Ptolemy Soter. Her ſollicitations, therefore, 
obtained for him this government, when ſhe was ad— 
vanced to the honours + of a crown, upon the death of 
Ophellas, as I have formerly obſerved. Magas had ſo 
well eſtabliſhed himfelf in his government by long poſ- 
ſeſſion, and by his marriave with Apamia, the daughter 
of Antiochus Soter, King of Syria, that he endeavoured 


boundleſs paſſion, his pretenſions roſe ſtill higher. He 
was not contented with wreſting from his brother the two 
provinces he governed, but formed a reſolution to de- 
. throne him. With this view he advanced into Egypt, 
at the head of a great army, and, in his march towards 


of Marmorica. 
to regulate the diſorders in his provinces. 


him to another He detected a conſpiracy 


quarter. 

Gauls, whom he had taken into his Pay. and who in- 
_ tended no leſs than to drive him out of Egypt, and ſciſe 
it for themſelves. In orcer, therefore, to fruſtrate their 
deſign, he found himſelf obliged to return to Egypt, 


miſerable manner. 


occaſioned his return, renewed his deſigns on Egypt, and, 
in order to ſucceed more effectually, engaged his father- 
m-law, Antiochus Soter, to enter into his plan: it Fu. 

DO: E : | 4 i 8 en 


þ ” 
* 


to render himſelf independent; and as ambition js a. 


Alexandria made himſelf maſter of Paretonion, a city 


The intelligence he received of the revolt of the Mar- 
marides in Libya, prevented him from proceeding any 
farther in this expedition; and he immediately returned 
Ptolemy, Who 
had marched an army to the frontiers, had now a favour- 
able opportunity of attacking him in his retreat, and- 
entirely defeating his troops; but a new danger called 


which had been formed againſt him, by four thouſand 


where he drew- the conſpirators into an iſland in the 
Nile, and ſhut them up fo effectually there, that they all 
periſhed by famine, except thoſe who choſe rather to 
deſtroy one another, than languiſh out their lives in that: 


() Magas, as ſoon as he had calmed the troubles which 
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[a then reſolved, that Antiochus ſhould attack Ptolemy ou 

re, one ſide, while Magas invaded. him on. the other; but 

d- Ptolemy, who had. ſecret intelligence of his treaty, pre- 
of vented Antiochus in his deſign, and gave him fo much: 

lo employment in all his maritime provinces, by repeated 
ol- deſcents, and the devaſtations made by the troops he ſent 

ter into thoſe parts, that this prince was obliged to continue 

red in his own dominions, to concert meaſures for their 

Su defence; and Magas, who. expected a. diverſion to be: 
He made in his favour by Antiochus, thought it not adviſe- 

vides able to enter upon any action, when. he perceived his 
de- ally had not made the effort on which he depended. 

pt, (4) Philateres, who founded the kingdom of, Pergamus, 
ds died the following year, at the age of fourſcore. He 

9 was an eunuch, and originally a ſervant of Docimus, an 

ö officer in the army of Antigonus; who having quitted that: 
ar- 


prince, te enter into the ſervice of Lyſimachus, was ſoon: 
any: followed by Philateres.. Lyſimachus, finding him a perſon. 
of great capacity, made him his treaſurer,. and entruſted: 


our- W which his treaſures were er wax: He ſerved Lyſimachus 
15 : very faithfully in this poſt for ſeveral years: buthis attach- 
led 


ment to the intereſt. of Agathocles, the eldeſt fon of Ly-- 


racy” ſimachus, who was deſtroyed by the intrigues of Arſinoe the: 
land younger, daughter of Ptolemy Soter, as have formerly re- 
3 lated; and the affliction he teſtified at the tragical death of 
ſcile that prince, cauſed him to be ſuſpected by the young queen; 
their and ſhe. accordingly took meaſures to deſtroy him. Phila- 
ypt, teres, who was ſenlible of. her intentions, reſolved upon a 
| the BY revolt, and. ſucceeded. in his deſign, by the protection of: 
Y all deleucus ; after which he ſupported. himſelt in, the poſ- 
** ſeſſion of the city and treaſures of Lyſimachus; favoured! 


in his views by the troubles which aroſe upon the death 
of that prince, and that of Seleucus,, which happened: 
ſeven months after. He conducted: his affairs with ſo: 


i much art and capacity, amidft. all the. diviſions of” the 

5 w lucceſſors of thoſe two» princes, that he. preſerved the . 

city, 
bs Y 


5 (a) A. M. 3541. Ant, | „C. 26 Strab. I. Lili. p. 623 Pauſa 
in Att, ꝑ. 13, & 18. 1 8 | ;  Y he wen 


him with the government of the city of Pergamus, in 
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city, with all the country around it, for the ſpace of 
twenty years, and formed it into a ſtate, which ſubſiſted 
Tor ſeveral generations in his family, and became one of 
the moft potent ſtates of Aſia. He had two brothers, 
Eumenes and Attalus, the former of whom, who was the 
ehleſt, had a ſon named alſo Eumenes, who ſucceeded his 
uncle, and reigned twenty-two-years. 

In this year began the firſt Punick war, which con- 
tinued for the ſpace of twenty-four years, between the 
Romans and the Carthaginians. ERS 

(5) Nicomedes, King of Bithynia, having built a city 

near the place where Aſtacus, which Lyſimachus de- 
ſtroyed, had formerly ſtood, called it Nicomedra, from 
his own name. Great mention is made of it in the 
hiſtory of the Lower Empire, becauſe ſeveral of the 
Roman emperors reſided there. 


\ 


Antiochus Soter was deſirous to improve the death of 
Philateres to his own advantage, and take that oppor- 
tunity to ſeiſe his dominions; but Eumenes, his nephew 
and ſucceſſor, raifed a fine army for his defence, and 
obtained ſuch a complete victory over him near Sardis, 
as not only fecured him the poſſeſſion of what he already 
enjoyed, but enabled him to enlarge his dominions con- 
Jiderttblys: 5; i eee TILT ; | 
(c) Antiochus returned to Antioch after this defeat, 
where he ordered * one of his ſons to be put to death, 
for railing a commotion in his abſence, and cauſed the 
other, whoſe name was the ſame-as his own, to be 
pcoclaimed king; ſhortly after. which he died, and left 
Fo all his dominions. This young prince was his ſon 
by Stratonice, the daughter of Demetrius, who, from his 
mother-in-law, became his conſort, as I have formerly 
S | | 5 
l / Antiochus 
65 A. M. 3742. Ant. J. C. 262. Pauſan. Eliac. I. p. 405. Euſeb. 
in Chron. Trebell. Pollio in Gallien. Ammian. Marcell, 1. xxit. c. 9 
Memn. c. xxi. Strab. I. xiii. p. 624. () A. M. 37.13. Ant. J. C. 201. 
Trog. in Prologo. l. xxvi. , 
* M. La Nauze affirms, that may conſult Tome VII. of the 64 
where is an error in this abridgement moirs of the Academy of Inſeripiient 
ef Trogus Pompeius. The reader 
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(d) Antiochus the ſon, when he came to the crown, 
was eſpouſed to Laodice, his ſiſter by the father. He 
after ward aſliuncd the ſurname of Theos, which ſignifies 
God, and diſtinguiſhes him, at this day, from the other 


kings of Syrta, who were called by the name of Antio- 


chus. The Mileſians were the firſt who. conferred it 


upon him, to teſtify their gratitude for his delivering 


them from the tyranny of Pimarchus, governor of 


Caria under Ptolemy Philadelphus, who was not only 


maſter of Egypt, but of Cœloſyria, and Paleſtine, with 
the provinces of Cilicia, Pamphylia, Lycia, and Caria, 
in Aſia Minor. Timarchus revalted from his ſovereign, 
and choſe Miletus for the ſeat of his reſidence. The Mi- 
leſians, in order to free themſelves from this tyrant, had 
recourſe to Antiochus, who defeated and killed him. 
In acknowledgment. for which they rendered him divine 
honours, and even conferred upon him the title of God. 
With ſuch impious flattery was it uſual to treat the 
reigning.princes of thoſe ages! (e) The Lemnians had 
lixewife beſtowed the ſame title on his father and grand- 
father, and did not ſcruple to erect temples to their 
honour; and the people of Smyrna were altogether as 
obſequious to his mother Stratonice. | 


Beroſus, the famous hiſtorian of Babylon, flou- 


riihed in the beginning of this prince's reign, and dedi- 


cated his hiſtory to him. Pliny informs us, that it 
contained the aſtronomical obſervations of four hundred 
and eighty years. When the Macedonians were maſters 


of Babylon, Beroſus made himſelf acquainted with their 


language, and went firſt to Cos, which had been ren- 
dered famous by the birth of Hippocrates, and there 
eſtabliſhed a ſchool, in which he taught aſtronomy and 
altrology. From Cos he procceded to Athens, where, 
notwithſtanding the vanity of his art, he acquired To 
much reputation by his aſtrological predictions, that the 
cuizens erected a ſtatue to him, with a tongue of gold (, 

in 


4) A. M. 3744. Ant. J. C. 260. Polyæn. Stratag, I. viii. e. 56. 
Arpian in Syriac. p. 230, Juſtin, 1, xxvil. c. I. 


253- (J) Tatian. in Orat. con, Griec. p. 171. Plin. I. vii, c. 56. 
Viruv, 9. 7. () Plin. 737. | 


(e] Athen. I. vi. v. 
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| | | | ion © 
in the Gymnaſium, where the youths performed all Keats 
their exerciſe. Joſephus and Euſchius have tranſmitted: As 
to us ſome excellent fragments of this hiſtory, that illuf- think 
trate ſeveral paſſages in the Old Teſtament, and without WM e tra 
which it would be impolhble to trace any exact ſucceſſion WM he the 
of the Kings of Babylon. 5 | protec 
(+) Ptolemy being ſollicitous to enrich his kingdom, this .. 
eonceived an expedient to draw into it all the maritime MW the ! 
commerce of. the Eaſt; which, till then, had been in WM A 
the poſſeſſion of the Tyrians, who. tranſaQed it by ſea, IM which 
as far as Elath; and from thence, by land, to Rhinoco- Wl Two 
rura, and from this laſt place by ſea again, to the city of one ty 
Tyre. Elath and Rhinocorura were two ſea- ports; the fourte 
firſt on the eaſtern ſhore of the Red-ſea,. and the ſecond WM with! 
on the extremity of the Mediterrancan, between Egypt ne 
and Paleſtine, and near the mouths of the river of Egypt. m1. 
(2) Ptolemy, in order to draw this commerce into his I bench 
own kingdom, thought it 2 to found a- city on 5eſels 
the weltern ſhore of the Red- ſea, from whence the ſhips D 
were to ſst out. He accordingly built it, almoſt on the 28 Los 
frontiers of Ethiopia, and gave it the name of his mother W Aka 
Berenice; but. the port not being very commodious,: Lycia 
that of Myos-Hormos was preferred, as being very near, (1) 
and much better ;: and all the commodities of Arabia, aged 2 
India, Perſia, and Ethiopia, were conveyed thither. be ten 
From thence they were tranſported on camels to Coptus, WM of a r 
where they were again- ſhipped, and brought down the W the el 
Nile to Alexandria, which: tranſmitted them to all the give h 


Weſt, in exchange for its merchandiſe, which was after- 
wards exported to the Eaſt, But as the 2 from (in) 


I. VI. C. 23. 


Coptus to the Red-ſea lay croſs the deſarts, where ne treaty, 
water could. be procured, and which had neither cities WF and 
nor houſes to lodge the caravans ;. Ptolemy, in order to che cle 
remedy this inconvenience, cauſed a canal to be opened and pa 
along the great road, and* to communicate with the 5 paired 
that ſupplied- it with water. On the edge of this cana 
houſes were erected, at proper diſtances, for the recep: mT 
55 | | ON 
(S) A. M. 3745. Ant. J. C. 259. (i) Strab. xyii, Pp. 815+ Fo Jug | 
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tion of pallengers, and to ſupply them and their beaſts of 


burther with all neceſſary accommodations. 


As uſeful as all. theſe labours were, Ptolemy did not 


think them ſufficient ; for, as he intended to engroſs all 
the traffick between the Eaſt and Weſt into his dominions, 
he thought his plan would be imperteR, unleſs he could 
protect what he had facilitated in other reſpects. With 
this view, he cauſed two fleets to be fitted out, one for 
the Red-ſea, and the other for the Mediterranean. 


() This laſt was extremely fine, and ſome of the veſlels 
which compoled it, much excceded the common fize. 


Two of them, in particular, had thirty benches of oars ; 
one twenty; four rowed with fourteen ; two with twelve; 


fourteen with eleven; thirty with nine; thirty-ſeven 
with ſeven; five with ſix, and ſeventeen with five. The 


number of the whole amounted to an hundred and twelve 


veſſels. He had as many more, with four and three 
benches of oars, beſide a prodigious number of ſmall 


veſſels. With this formidable fleet he not only protected 
his commerce from all inſults; but kept in ſubjection, 
as long as he lived, moſt of the maritime provinces of 


Aſia Minor, as Cilicia, for inſtance, with Pamphylia, 


Lycia, and Caria as far as the Cyclades. 

(J) Magas, king of Cyrene and Libya, growing very 
aged and infirm, cauſed overtures of accommodation to 
be tendered to his brother Ptolemy, with the propoſal 


of a marriage between Berenice, his only daughter, and 
the eldeſt ſon of the king of Egypt; and a promiſe to 


give her all his dominions for her re The negotiation 
ſucceeded, and a peace was concluded on thoſe terms. 
(m) Magas, however, died before the execution of the 


treaty, having continued in the government of Libya, 


and Cyrenaica, for the ſpace of fifty years. Toward 
the cloſe of his days he abandoned himſelf to pleaſure, 


and particularly to exceſs at his table, which greatly im- 


paired his health. His widow Apamia, whom Juſtin 
EEG | calls 


(+) Theocrit. Idyn. xvii. Athen. I. v. p. 203. () 4. M. 3746. Ant. 
J. C, 258. ( A. M. 3747. Ant. J. 257. Athen, I. All, P- 350. 
dultin“ J. XVI. C. 3. n 5 It 
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Calls Arfinoe, reſolved, after his death, to break off her 
daughter's marriage with the ſon of Ptolemy, as it had 


bren concluded without her conſent. With this view, 
ſhe employed perſons in Maccedonia to invite Deme- 
trius, the uncle of king Antigonus Gonatus, to come to 
her court, aſſuring him, at the ſame time, that her 
daughter and crown ſhould be his. Demetrius arrived 
there in a ſhort time, but as ſoon as Apamia beheld him, 
ſhe contracted a violent paſſion for him, and reſolved to 
eſpouſe him herſelf, From that moment he negleQed 
the daughter, to engage himſelf to the mother; and as 
he imagined that her favour raiſed him above all things, 
he began to treat the young princeſs, as well as the 
miniſters and officers of the army, in ſuch an inſolent 
and imperious manner, that they formed a reſolution to 
deſtroy. him. Berenice herſelf conducted the confpira- 
tors to the door of her mother's apartment, where they 
ſtabbed him in his bed, though Apamia employed all 


her efforts to ſave him, and even covered him with her 
oven body. Berenice, after this, went to Egypt, where 


her marriage with Ptolemy was conſummated, and 
Rpamia was ſent to her brother Antiochus Theos, in 
„„ 1 . 
| " n) The princeſs had the art to exaſperate her brother 
ſo effectually againſt Ptolemy, that the at laſt ſpirited 
him up to a war, which continued for a long ſpace of 
time, and was productive of fatal conſequences to An- 
tiochus, as will be evident in the ſequel. 


(ga) Ptolemy did not place himſelf at the head of his 


army, his dechning ſtate of health not permitting him to 


expoſe himſelf to the fatigues of a campaign, and the 
inconveniencies of a camp; for which reaſon he left the 
war to the conduct of his generals. Antiochus, who was 
then in the flower of his age, took the field at the head 


of all the forces of Babvlon and the Eaſt, and with a 


reſolution to carry on the war with the utmoſt vigour. 
Hiſtory has not preſerved the particulars of what r 
Fed ; Sn 5 that 
(* A. M. 3748. Ant. J. C. 256. Hieron. in Daniel. (o) A, M. 
3747. Ant. J. C. 255. Suab. l. xvii. p. 789. Hieron, in Daniel, 
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that campaign, or perhaps the advantages obtained on 
either ſide were not very conſiderable. | 

(y) Ptolemy did not forget to improve his library, 
notwithſtanding the war, and continually enriched it 
with new books. He was. excecdingly curious in pic- 
tures and deſigns by great maſters. Aratus, the famous 
Sicyonian, was one of thoſe who collected for him in 
Greece ; and he had the good fortune to gratify the taſte 
of that prince for thoſe works of art to ſuch a degree, 
that Ptolemy entertained a friendſhip for him, and 
preſented him with twenty-five talents, which he ex- 
pended in the relief of the neceſſitous Sicyonians, and 
in the redemption of ſuch of them as were detained in 
capttvit 7). * | 

) While Antiochus was employed in his war with 
Egypt, a great inſurrection, was fomented in the Eaſt, 
and which his remoteneſs at that time rendered him 
incapable of providing with the neceſſary expedition. 
The revolt, therefore, daily gathered ſtrength, till it at 
ait became incapable of remedy. Theſe troubles gave 
birth to the Parthian empire. . a 

(r) The cauſe. of theſe commotions proceeded from, 
Agathocles, governor of the Parthian dominions for 
Antiochus. This officer attempted to offer violence to 
a youth of the country, whoſe name was Tiridates; 
upon which Arſaces, the brother of the boy, a perſon 
o low extraction, but great courage and honour, aſ- 
ſembled ſome of his friends, in order to deliver his 
brother from the brutality intended him. They ac- 
cordingly fell upon the governor, killed him on the ſpot, 
and then. fled tor ſafety with ſeveral perſons whom they 
had drawn together for their defence againſt the purſuit- 
to which ſuch a bold proceeding'would inevitably expole. 
them. Their party grew ſo numerous, by the negli- 
ce of Antiochus, that Arſaces ſoon found himſelf 
long enough to drive the Macedonians out of that pro- 
mace, and aſſume the government himſelf. The Ma. 
5 „ np. cedonians 
(?) A. M. 3750. Ant. J. C. 254. Plut. in Arat. p. 103 1. (2) A. M. 


3754. Ant. J. C. 250, () Artian, in Parth, apud Phot. Cod. 58. 
iacell. p. 284. Jultin, I. xli. c. 4. Strab. I., xi. p. 515. 
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cellonians had always continued maſters of it, from the 
Acath of Alexander; firſt, under Eumenes, then under 
Antigonus, next under Seleucus Nicator, and laſtly 
under Antiochus. 74 CAR WENS 

(s) Much about the ſame time, Theodotus alſo re- 
volted in Bactriana, and, from a governor, became 
king of that province; after which he ſubjected the 
thouſand cities it contained, while Antiochus was amuſ. 
ing himſelf with the Egyptian war; and ſtrengthencd 
himſelf ſo effectually in his new acquiſitions, that it 
became impoſſible to reduce him afterwards. This ex- 
ample was followed by all the other nations in thoſe 
parts, each of whom threw off the yoke. at the ſame 
time; by which means Antiochus loſt all the eaſtern pro- 
vinces of his empire beyond the Tigris. This event 
Happened according to Juſtin, when L. Manhus Vulſo, 
and * M. Atilius Regulus, were conſuls ' at Rome; 
that is to ſay, the fourteenth year of the firſt Punick 
war. " 2 | | 
( The troubles and revolts in che Eaſt, made Antio- 
Chus at laſt deſirous to diſengage himſelf from the war 
with Ptolemy. A treaty of peace was accordingly con- 
cluded between them ; and the conditions of 1t were, 
that Antiochus ſhould divorce Laodice, and eſpouſe 
© Berenice, the daughter of Ptolemy ; that he ſhould allo 
diſinherit his iſſue by the firſt marriage, and ſecure the 
crown to his children by the fecond. Antiochus, aſtet 
the ratification of the treaty, repudiated Laodice, though 
ſhe was his ſiſter by the father's ſide, and had brought him 


two ſons : Ptolemy then embarked at Peluſium, and 


conducted his daughter to Seleucia, a maritime city, near 
the mouth of the Orontes, a river of Syria. Antiochus 
came thither to receive his bride, and the nuptials were 
ſolemnized with great magnificence. Ptolemy had a 
tender affection for his daughter, and gave orders to hat 
regular-ſupplies of water from the Nile ne, to 
| SSV) | her; 


(5) Juſtip. & Strab, ibid. (7) A. M. 3755. Ant. J. C. 249, Hias 
in Dan, Ne Polyæn. Strab. I. viii, C. 50. Athen. E li. [20 45 
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her; believing it better for her health than any other 
water whatever, and therefore he was deſirous ſhe ſhould 
drink none but that. 


from no other motives than political views, and are 


founded on ſuch unjuſt conditions, they are generally 


attended with calamities and fatal events. | 

'Thele particulars of the marriage of Antiochus with 
the daughter. of Ptolemy were evidently foretold by the 
prophet Daniel. I ſhall here repeat the beginning of 


this prophecy, which has already been explained elſe- 
where, that the reader may at once behold and admire 


the prediction of the greateſt events in hiſtory, and their 
literal accompliſhment at the appointed time. 

(v) I will now ſhow thee the truth. Theſe words 
were ſpoken to Daniel, on the part of God, by the man 
clathed in linen. Behold, there ſhall land up yet three 


lings in Perſia ; namely, Cyrus, who was then upon 


the throne; his ſon Cambyſes; and Darius, the ſon of 
Hyſtaſpes. And the fourth ſhall be far richer than they 
all: And by his ſtrength through his riches he ſhall ſtir up 
all againſt the” realm of Greecta. 
meant was Xerxes, who invaded Greece with a very 
formidable army. 


% And a mighty king ſhall and up, that ſhall rule with 


great dominton, and do according te his will. In this part 
Fan prophecy we may ealily trace Alexander the 
eat | ky 
(x) And when he ſball Rand up, his kingdom ſhall be 
broken {by his death) and ſhall be divided tywards the four 
winds of heaven ; and not to his poſterity, nor according 
ta his dominion which he ruled: For his kingdom ſhall be 


Pucked up, even for others beſide thoſe ; namely, beſide 


the four greater princes. We have already ſeen the vaſt 


empire of Alexander “ -parcelled out into four great 


kingdoms ; without including thoſe foreign princes who 


Vor. VII. founded 


(0). Dan; i. , ie Ver. 4. ( Ver. 4. | 
Tum maximum in terris Ma- regna, dum ad ſe quiſque opes rapl- 
felonum regnum nomenque, - inde unt lacerantes vitibus. Liv, l. Xv. 
morte Alexandri diſtractum in multa n. 9. ; 


* 
— * 


When marriages are contracted 


The monarch here 
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founded other kingdoms in Cappadocia, Armenia, Bi- 


266 


thynia, Heraclea, and on the Boſphorus. 
preſent to Daniel. 

The prophet then proceeds to the treaty of peace, and 
the marriage we have ry mentioned. 

( v) The king of the South ſhall be flrong, and one of his 
princes, and he ſhall be flrong above him, and have domi- 
nion; His dominion ſhall be a great dominion. And in the 
end of years they ſhall join themſebves together ; for the 
king's daughter of the South ſhall come to the king of the 


All this was 


North to make an agreement : but he ſhall not retain the 


power of the arm, neither ſhall he fland, nor his arm ; but 
ſhe ſhall be given up, and they that brought her, and he 
that begat her, and he that flrengthened her in theſe 
times. 

It will be neceſſary to. obſerve, that Daniel, in this 
paſſage, and through all the remaining part of the chap- 
ter before us, confines himſelf to the kings of Egypt and 
Syria, becauſe they were the only princes who engaged 
in wars againſt the people of God. 

(=) The king of the South ſhall be flrong. This king 
of the South was Ptolemy, the fon of Lagus, king of 
Egypt; and the king of the North was Seleucus Nicator, 
king of Syria. And, indeed, ſuch was their exact ſitua- 

tion with reſpe& to Judæa, which has Syria to the 
North, and Egypt to the South. 

According to Daniel, the king of Egypt, who firſt 
reigned in that country after the death of Alexander, was 
Ptolemy Soter, whom he calls the king of the South, and 
declares, that he ſhall be ſtrong. The exactneſs of this 


character is fully juſtified by what we have ſeen in his 
hiſtory : for he was maſter of Egypt, Libya, Cyrenaica, 
Arabia, Palæſtine, Cœloſyria, and moſt of the mari- 
time provinces of Aſia Minor; with the ifland of Cy- 
prus ; as alſo ſeveral ifles in the Ægean ſea, which is now 
Called the Archipelago ; and even ſome cities of Greece, 


The 


as Sicyon and Corinth. 


(O) Dan. chap. xi. ver. 5, 6. (x) Ver. 5. 
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i- (a) The prophet, after this, mentions another of the 
as four ſucceſlors to this empire, whom he calls Princes, or 

Governors. This was Seleucus Nicator, {he king of the 
nd North of whom he declares, that he ſhould 2 more 
powerful than the king f the South, and his dominion 


his more extenſive ; For this is the import of the prophet's 
ni- expreſſion, he ſhall be flrong above him, and have do- 
the minion. It is ealy to prove, that his territorics were 
the of greater extent than thoſe of the king of Egypt ; for 
the he was maſter of all the Eaſt, from mount "Taurus to 
the Wl the river Indus; and alſo of ſeveral provinces in Aſia 
but Minor, between Mount Taurus and the /AEgean ſea 
' he to which he added "Thrace and Macedonia, a little before 


heſe his death. 


(5) Daniel then informs us, that the daughter of the 
this king of the South came to the king of the North, and 


nap- mentions the treaty of peace, which wns concluded on this 
and occaſion between the two kings. This evidently points 
aged cout the marriage of Berenice, the daughter of Ptolem 
king of Egypt, with Antigonus Theos, king of Syria, 
king and the peace concluded between them in conſideration 


ig of WM of this alliance; every circumſtance of which exactly 
ator, MW happened according to the prediction before us. The 


ſitua- WH ſequel of this hiſtory will ſhow us the fatal event 
o the of this marriage, which was alſo forctold by the 
rophet. | 
» farlt '6 the remaining part of the chapter, he relates the 
„ was Wl molt remarkable events of future times, under theſe 
„ and two races of kings, to the death of Antiochus Epipha- 
of this nes, the great perſecutor of the Jewiſh nation. I ſhall 
in his be Wau”. as theſe events occur in the ſeries of this 
naica, hiſtory, to apply the prophecy of Daniel to them, that 
mari- the reader may obſerve the exact accompliſhment of each 


f Cy- WM prediction. EE | 
is NOW In the mean time, I cannot but acknowledge in this 
;recce, Wl place, with admiration, the divinity ſo viſible in the 
ſeriptures, which have related, in ſo particular a man- 
The ner, a variety of ſingular and extraordinary facts, 
| | N 2 bove 
(a) Dan. chap, Ii. ver. 6, (5) Ver. 6. 
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Above three hundred years before they were tranſacted. 


What an immenſe chain of events extends from the 
prophecy to the time of its accompliſhment; by the 


breaking of any ſingle link, the whole would be dil- 


concerted! With reſpect to the marriage alone, what 
hand, but that of the Almighty, could have conducted fo 


many different views, intrigues, and paſſions, to the ſame 


point? What knowledge but this could, with ſo much 
certainty, have foreſeen ſuch a number of diſtinct cir- 
cumſtances, ſubje& not only to the freedom of will, but 
even to the irregular impreſſions of caprice? And hat 
man but muſt adore that ſovereign power which God 
exerciſes, in a ſecret certain manner, over kings and 
princes, whoſe very crimes he renders ſubſervient to the 
execution of his ſacred will, and-the accompliſhment of 
His eternal decrees; in which all events, both general 
and particular, have their appointed time and place 
fixed beyond the poſlibility of failing, even thoſe which 


depend the moſt on the choice and liberty of man- 


kind? 
(c) As Ptolemy was curious, to an uncommon degree, 
in the ſtatues, deſigns, and pictures of excellent mal- 
ters, as he alſo was in books; he ſaw, during the time 
he continued in Syria, a ſtatue of Diana, in one of the 
temples, which ſuited his taſte exceedingly. Antigonus 
made him a preſent of it, at his requeſt, and he carried 
at into Egypt. Some time after his return, Arſinoe 
was ſeiſed with an indiſpoſition, and dreamed that Diana 
appeared to her, and acquainted her, that Ptolemy was 
the occaſion of her illneſs, by his having taken her 
ſtatue out of the temple where it was conſecrated to her 
divinity. Upon this, the ſtatue was ſent back, as ſoon 
as pollible, to Syria, in order to be replaced in the py 
per temple. It was alſo accompanied with rich preſents 
to the goddeſs, and a variety of ſacrifices were offered 
up to appeaſe her diſpleaſure ; but they were not ſuc- 
ceeded by any favourable effect. The queen's diſtempet 
was ſo far from abating, that {he died in a ſhort tin 
5 3 . an 

{c) A. M. 375% Ant. J. C. 284. Liban. Orat. zi. 

; 'I OE 
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and left Ptolemy inconfolable at her loſs ; and more ſo, 
becauſe he imputed her death to his own indiſcretion, 
in removing the ſtatue of Diana out of the temple. 


U- This paſlion for ſtatues, pictures, and other excellent 
lat curioſities of art, may be very commendable in a prince, 

{0 and other great men, when. indulged to a certain degree; 

me but when a perſon abandons himſelf to-it entirely, it 

ich degenerates into a dangerous temptation, and frequently 

r- prompts him to notorious injuſtice and violence. This 

= is evident by what Cicero relates of Verres,. who prac- 

Nat 


1 tiſed a kind of piracy in Sicily, where he was prætor, 
30d by ſttipping private houſes and temples, of all their 
fineſt and molt valuable curiofities. But though a per- 
the fon ſhould: have no recourſe to ſuch baſe extremities, it 


1 Ot is ſtill very ſhocking and offenſive, ſays Cicero, to ſay 
eral to a perſon of diſtinction, worth, and fortune, Sell ne 
lace this picture, or that ſtatue *, ſince it is, in effect, declar- 
hich ing, you are unworthy to have ſuch an admirable piece in 


nan- your po 0s which ſuits only a perfon of my rant and 
taſte... E mention nothing of the enormous expences 
into which a man is drawn by this paſſion; for theſe. 
exquiſite: pieces have no price but what the deſire of 
poſſeſſing them ſets upon them, and that we know has 
no bounds I. | | 
Though Arſinoe was older than Ptolemy, and too 
infirm to have any children, when he eſpouſed her; he 
however retained a conſtant and tender paſſion for her 
to the laſt, and rendered all imaginable honours to her 
memory, after her death. He gave her name to ſeveral 
cities, which he cauſed to be built, and performed a 
number of other remarkable things, to teſtify how well 
he loved her. 5 Ee = 8 
(d) Nothing could be more extraordinary than the 
deſign he formed of erecting a temple to her, at Alex- 
| | . | andria, 
| (d) Plin. I. xxxiv. c. 14. 

* Superbum eſt & non ferendum, dignitatis iſta ſunt, Cic. orat. de 

dicere prætorem in provincia homini gui, n. 45. Fg 
boneſto, locupleti, Hiendido ; vende + Etenim, qui modus eft cupidi- 
mihi vaſa celata, Hoc eſt enim tatis; idem eſt æſtimationis. Dif- 


dioere: non es dignus tu, qui habeas ficile eſt enim finem facere pretio, 
quæ tam bene facta ſunt, Meæ niſi libidini feeeris, Id. n. 14. 
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andria, with a dome riſing above it, the concave part of 
which was to be lined with adamant, in order to keep 
an iron ſtatue of that queen ſuſpended in the air. This 
plan of building was invented by Dinocrates, a famous 
architect in thoſe times; and the moment he propoſed it 
to Ptolemy, that prince gave orders for beginning the 
work without delay. he experiment, however, re- 
mained imperfect, for want of ſufficient time; for Ptole- 
my and the architect dying within a very ſhort time 
after this reſolution, the project was entirely diſcon— 
tinued. It has long been ſaid, and even believed, that 
the body of Mahomet was ſuſpended in this manner, in 
an iron coffin, by a loadſtone fixed in the vaulted roof 
of the chamber where his corpſe was depoſited after his 
death ; but this 1s a mere vulgar error, without the leaſt 
foundation. 

(e) Ptolemy Philadelphus ſurvived his beloved Ar- 
finoe but a ſhort time. He was naturally of a tender 
conſtitution, and the ſoft manner of life he led, con- 
tributed to the decay of his health. The infirmities of 
old age, and his affliction for the loſs of a conſort whom 
he loved to adoration, brought upon him a Janguithing 
diſorder, which ended his days, in the ſixty-third year 
of his age, and the thirty-eighth of his reign. (7) He left 
two ſons and a daughter, whom he had by his firſt wife 
Arſinoe, the daughter of Lyſimachus, a different perſon 
from the laſt- mentioned queen of that name. His eldeſt 
fon, Ptolemy Evergetes, ſucceeded him in the throne ; 
the ſecond bore the name of Lyſimachus his grandfather 
by the mother, and was put to death by his brother for 
engaging in a rebellion againſt him. The name of the 
daugiiter was Berenice, whoſe marriage with Antiochus 


Theos, king of Syria, has already been related. 


(e) A. M. 3757. Ant, ] 247. Athen. I. Xii. p. 10. (J) Cano 
Ptolem. Aſtron, 1 5 
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Szer. IX. Charafter and qualities of ProLEMY 


PHILADELPHUS. 
us | 
it | 1 PHILADELPHUS had certainly great and 


he excellent qualities; and yet we cannot propoſe him 
re- as a perfect model of a good king, becauſe thoſe qualities 
le- were counterpoiſed by defects altogether as conſiderable. 
me He dithonoured the firſt period of his reign, by his re- 
on- ſentment againſt a man of uncommon merit, I mean 
hat Demetrius Phalereus, -becauſe he had given ſome advice 
in to his father, contrary to the intereſt of Philadelphus, 
oo! but entirely conformable to equity and natural right. 
his His immenſe riches ſoon drew after them a train of 
calt luxury and effeminate pleaſures, the uſual concomitants 
of ſuch high fortunes, which contributed not a little to 
Ar- emaſculate his mind. He was not very induſtrious in 
der _ cultivating the military virtues ; but we muſt acknow- 
on- ledge, at the ſame time, that a remiſſneſs of this nature 
s of is not always a misfortune to a people. 
10M He, however, made an ample compenſation for this 
ung neglect, by his love of the arts and ſciences, and his 
year generoſity to learned men. The fame of his liberalities 
left invited ſeveral illuſtrious poets to his court, particularly 
wife Callimachus, Lycophron, and Theocritus; the laſt of 
r{on whom gives him very lofty praiſes in ſome of his Idyllia. 
1deſt We have already ſeen his extraordinary taſte for' books ; 
one; and it is certain, that he ſpared no expence in the aug- 
ather mentation ard embelliſhment of the library founded by 
r for his father, and from whence both thoſe princes have 
f the derived as much glory, as could have redounded to them 
hus from the greateſt conqueſts. As Philadelphus had abun- 
dance of wit, and his happy genius had been carefully 
Candle cultivated by great maſters, he always retained a peculiar 


taſte for the ſciences, but in ſuch a manner, as ſuited the 
dignity of a prince; as he never ſuffered them to engroſs 
his whole attention, but regulated his propenſity to thoſe 
grateful amuſements, by prudence and moderation. In 
order to perpetuate this taſte in his dominions, he erected 

. N 4 publick 
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publick ſchools and academies at Alexandria, where 
they long flouriſhed in .great reputation. He loved to 
. converſe with men of learning; and as the greateſt maſ- 
ters in-cvery kind of ſcience were emulous to obtain 
his favour, he extracted from each of them, if I may 
ule that expreſſion, the flower and quinteſſence of the 
fciences in which they excelled. This is the ineſtimable 
advantage which princes and great men poſſeſs; and 
happy are they when they know how to uſe the oppor- 
tunity of acquiring, in agreeable converſations, a thouſand 
things, not only curious, but uſeful and important, with 
reſpe& to government. | 

This intercourfe of Philadelphus with learned men, 
and his care to place the arts in honour, may be con- 
ſidered as the fource of thoſe meaſures he purſued; 
through the courſe of his long reign, to make commerce 
flouriſh in his dominions; and in which attempt no 
prince ever- ſucceeded more effectually than himſelf. 


The greateſt expences, in this particular, could never 
difcourage him from perſiſting in what he propoſed to 


accomplith. We have already obſerved, that he built 
whole cities, in order to protect and facilitate his intended 
traiſhck ; that he opened a very long canal through de- 
ſarts deſtitute of water; and maintained a very nume- 
rous and comp.ete naeh of the two ſeas, merely 
for the defence of his merchants. His principal point 
in view was to ſecure to ſtrangers all imaginable r 
and freedom in his -ꝓorts, without any impoſitions on. 
trade, or the leaſt intention of turning 1t from its proper 
channel, in order to make it ſubſervient to his own par- 
ticular intereſt; as he was perſuaded, that commerce 
we like ſome ſprings, that ſoon ceaſe to flow, when 
diverted from their natural courſe. | 
Theſe were views worthy of a great prince. and a 
conſummate politician, and their laſting effects were 
infinitely beneficial to his kingdom. I hey have even 
continued to our days, ſtrengthened by the principles of 
their firſt, eſtabliſhment, after a duration of above two 
thouſand years ; opening a perpetual flow of new 8 
| | | Al¹⁰ 
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| and new commodities of every kind, into all nations; 
| drawing continually from them a return of voluntary 


contributions; uniting the Eaſt and Weſt by the mutual al 
ſupply of their reſpective wants; and eſtabliſhing on WW 
, this baſis a commerce that has conſtantly ſupported itſelf 1 
, from age to age without interruption. 'T hole great con- 18 
: uerors and celebrated heroes, whoſe merit has been fo 1 
1 highly extolled, not to mention the ravages and deſolation 17 
4 they have occaſioned to mankind, have ſcarce left be- 1 
} hind them any traces of the conqueſts and acquiſitions 4 
they have made for aggrandiſing their empires; or at Wl 

leaſt thoſe traces have not been durable, and the revolu- 4 
1 tions to which the moſt potent ſtates are obnoxious, 4 
it diveſt them of their conquelts in a ſhort time, and trans- * 
, fer them to others. On the contrary, the commerce * 19 
be Egypt, eſtabliſhed thus by Philadelphus, inſtead of being il. 
A ſhaken by time, has rather increaſed through a long ſuc- My 
. cefſion of ages, and become daily more uſeſul and in- by. 
5 diſpenſable to all nations. So that, when we trace it . i 
ee up to its ſource, we ſhall be ſenſible that this prince ought 13:8 
It to be conſidered not only as the benefactor of Egypt, 1 
id but of all mankind in general, to the lateſt poſterity. 474 
Us What we have already obſerved, in the hiſtory of 4108 
. Philadelphus, with reſpect to the inclination of the 1 
ly | neighbouring people to tranſplant themſelves in crowds | 4 
Kd into Egypt, preferring. a reſidence in a foreign land to il 
ty the natural affection of mankind for their native foil ; is ol 
4 another glorious panegyrick on this prince; as the moſt 9 
_ efſential duty of kings, and the mot grateful pleaſure 14 
_ they can poſſibly enjoy, amidſt the ſplendours of a throne, | 
__ is to gain the love of mankind, and to make their govern= 
_ ment dæſirable. Ptolemy Was ſenfible;-as an able polt- 

tizian, that: the only ſure expedient for extending his 
Pe dominions, without any act of violence was to multiply 
_ his ſubjects, and- attach them to his government, by 
8 their intereſt and inclination  to- cauſe the land to be 
of cultivated in a better manner; to make arts and manu- 
rang factures flouriſh ; and to augment, by a thouſand judicious- 
* meaſures, the power of a prince and his 8 whoſe 
nd real ſtrength conſiſts in the multitude of his ſubjects. 
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CHAP. III. 


* 


Sect. I. Ax rIOcHUS TBHEOs 7s poiſoned by his queen 


LAoODICE, who cauſes SELEUCUS CALINICUS fo be 
declared king. She alſo deſtroys BERENICE and her ſon. 


ProLEMY EVERGETES avenges their death, by that 
F LAaoDICE, and ſeiſes part of Aſia. AN TIOC HUS 


HIERAX, and SELEUCUS hrs brother, unite againſt 
ProLEMY. The death of ANTIGONUS GONATAS, 


king of Macedonia. He is ſucceeded by his ſon Dx- 


METRIUS. The war between the twa brothers, AN- 
TIOCHUS and SELEUCUS. The death of EUMENES, 
king of Pergamus. ATTALUS ſucceeds him. The 


: eftabliſhnent of the Parthian empire by ARSACES, 
ANTIOCHUS 7s ſlain by robbers. SELEUCUS is taken 


prifoner by the Parthians. Credit of JOSEPH, the 
nephew of ONIAS, with PTOLEMY. The death of 


| DEMETRIUS, king. of Macedonia. ANTIGONUS 
ſeiſes the throne of that prince. The death of Sk- 
I EUcus. | 


(2) 


His father-in-law, he divorced Berenice, and recalled 
Laodice- and her children. This lady, who knew the 
variable diſpoſition and inconſtancy of Antiochus, and 
was apprehenſive that the ſame levity of mind would 
induce him to ſupplant her, by receiving Berenice again, 
reſolved to improve the preſent opportunity to ſecure the 
crown for her ſon. Her own children were Farnen, 
by the treaty made with Ptolemy ; by which it was allo 
ſtipulated, that the iſſue Berenice might have by Antio- 
chus ſhould ſucceed to the throne, and ſhe then had a 
ſon. Laodice, therefore cauſed Antiochus to be poi- 
Toned; and when ſhe ſaw him expiring, ſhe placed in 
his bed a perſon, named Artemon, who very much 

| Ss reſembled 


(e) A. M. 3758. Ant. J. C. 246. Hieron. in Daniel. Plin. I. vi. 
c. 13. Val. Max, I. ix. & 14. Solin. C. is Juſtin, I. xxvil, 6. I. 


S ſoon as Antiochus Theos had received intel- 
e of the death of Ptolemy Philadelphus, 
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reſembled him both in his features and the tone of his 
voice. He was there to act the part ſhe had oecalion 
for, and acquitted himſelf with great dexterity ; taking 
great care, in the few viſits that were rendered him, to 
recommend his dear Laodice and her childreu to the 
lords and people. In his name were iſſued orders, by 
| which'his eldeſt ſon Seleucus Callinicus was appointed 
his ſucceſſor. * His death was then declared, upon 
which Seleucus peaceably aſcended the throne, and en- 
n joyed it for the ſpace of twenty years. It appears by the 
- ſequel, that his brother Antiochus, ſurnamed Hierax, 
- had the government of the provinces of Alta Minor, 
where he commanded a very conſiderable body of 
troops. : 
Laodice, not believing herſelf ſafe as long as Bere- 
nice and her ſon lived, concerted meaſures with Seleu- 
cus to deſtroy them alſo; but that princeſs, being in- 
formed of their deſign, eſcaped the danger for ſome 
time, by retiring with her ſon to Daphne, where ſhe 
ſhut herſelf up in the aſylum built by Seleucus Nicator. 
But being at laſt betrayed by the perfidy of thoſe who 
beſieged her there by the order of Laodice, firſt her fon 
and then herſelf, with all the Egyptians who had ac- 
companied her to that retreat, were murdered in the 
blackeſt and moſt inhuman manner. . 
This event was an exact accompliſhment of what the 
prophet Daniel had foretold with relation to this mar- 1 
jage. (Y) The king's daughter of the South. ſhall come ta — Wi 
gelbe North to make an agreement: But he ſhall # g 
not retain the power of the arm, neither ſhall he land, 
nor his arm; but ſbe ſhall be gruih u „and they that brought. 
her, and he that begat her, and he that” ſtrengthened her 
in theſe times. 1 am not ſurpriſed that Porphyry, who 
was a profeſſed enemy to Chriſtianity, ſhould repreſent 
theſe prophecies of Daniel, as predictions made after the 
leveral events to which they refer; for could they poſſibly 
be clearer if he had even been a ſpectator of the acts he 


ſorètold? 
. What 
(5b) Pan, xi. 6, | 
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What probability was there that Egypt and Syria, 
which, in the time of Daniel, conſtituted part of the 
Babylonian empire, as tributary provinces, thould each 
of them be governed by kings who originally ſprung 
from Greece; and yet the prophet ſaw them eſtabliſhed 
in thoſe dominions above three hundred years before 
that happened. He beheld theſe two kings in a ſtate of 
war, and faw them afterwards reconciled by a treaty of 
peace ratified by a marriage. He alſo obſerved, that it 
was the king of Egypt, and not the king of Syria, who 
cemented the union between them by the gift of his 
daughter. He faw her conducted from Egypt to Syria in 
a pompous and magnificent manner; but was ſenſible 
that this event would be ſucceeded by a ſtrange cataſtro- 
phe. In a word he diſcovered that the iſſue of this 
princeſs, notwithſtanding” alt the expreſs precautions in 
the treaty for ſecuring their ſucceſſion to the crown, in 
excluſion of the children by a former marriage, were ſo 
far from aſcending the throne, that they were entirely 
exterminated ; and that the new queen herſelf was de- 
livered up to her rival, who cauſed her to be deſtroyed, 
with all the officers who conducted her out of Egypt into 
| Syria, and till then, had been her ſtrength and ſupport. 
i - - Ereat God! how worthy are thy oracles to be believed 
| « and reverenced !” Te/timonia tua credibilia fafta ſunt 
nimis. | | 
Whilſt Berenice was beſieged and blocked up in 
Daphne, the cities of Aſia Minor, who had received 
intelligence of her treatment, were touched with com- 
paſſion at her misfortune : in confequence of which they 
formed a confederacy, and fent a body of troops to 
Antioch for her relief. Her brother Ptolemy Evergetes 
was allo as expeditious as poſſible to advance thither 
with a formidable army ; but the unhappy Berenice and 
her children were dead before any of theſe auxiliary 
troops could arrive at the place where the ſiege had been 
carried on againſt her. When they therefore ſaw that 
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all their endeavours to ſave the queen and her children 
were rendered ineffectual, they immediately determined 
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to revenge her death in a remarkable manner. 


commanded them, was as ſucceſsful as he could deſire in 
the ſatisfaction of his juſt reſentment. The criminal, 


proceeding of Laodice, and of the king her ſon, who- 


made him 


an accomplice in her barbarity, ſoon: 


zlienated the affection- of the people from them; and 


Ptolemy not only cauſed Lavdice to-ſuffer death, but 
made himſelf matter of all Syria and Cilicia ; after which 
he paſſed the Euphrates, and conquered al! the country 
as hs as Babylon and the Tigris : and if the progreſs of 


his arms had not been interrupted by a ſedition which ob- 


liged him to return to Egypt, he would certainly have 
ſubdued all the provinces of the Syrian empire. He, 
however, left Antiochus, one of his generals, to go- 
vern the provinces he had gained on this ſide of mount 
Taurus; and Xantippus was entruſted with thoſe that 


lay beyond it; Ptolemy then marched back to Egypt,, 


laden with the ſpoils he had acquired by his conqueſts. 
This prince carried off forty thouſand “ talents : of 
ſilver, with a prodigious quantity of gold. and ſilver 
veſſels, and two thouſand five hundred ſtatues, part of 
which were thoſe Egyptian idols, that Cambyſes, after 


- his conqueſt of this kingdom, had ſent into Perſia. 
Ptolemy gained the hearts of his ſubjects by replacing 


thoſe 1dols in their ancient temples, when he return 
from this expedition : for the Egyptians, who were more 
devoted to their ſuperſtitious idolatry than all the reſt 


of mankind, thought they could not ſufficiently ex- | 


preſs their veneration and gratitude to a king, who had 
reſtored their gods to them in fuch a manner. 
lemy derived from this action the title of Evergetes, 
which ſignifies a Benefactor, and is infinitely preferable 

. from 
a falſe idea of glory. An epithet of this nature is the 
true charaQteriſtick of kings, whoſe ſolid greatneſs 
conſiſts in the inclination and ability to improve the 


welfare of their ſubjects: and it were to be withed, Wl 


#* About fix milions ſterling. 


The. 
troops of Aſia joined thoſe of Egypt, and Ptolemy, who: 
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that Ptolemy had merited this title by actions more 
worthy of it. | 

All this was alſo accompliſhed exactly as the prophet 
Daniel had foretold, and we need only cite the text, to 
prove what we advance. (:) But out of a branch of her 
70% (intimating the king of the South, who was Ptolemy 


| _ Evergetes, the ſon of Ptolemy Philadelphus) ſhall one 
and up in his eſtate, who ſhall come with an army, and 
ſhall enter into the fortreſs of the king of the Narth (Seleu- 


cus Callinicus) and ſhall deal againſt them, and ſhall pre- 
vail. And ſhall alſo carry captives into Egypt, their gods, 
with their princes, and with their precious veſſels of falver, 
and of gold, and he ſhall cantinue more years than the king 
of the North. So the king of the South ſhall come into his 
kingdom, and ſhall return into his own land namely, 
into that of Egypt. _ KR 

05 When Nen Evergetes firſt ſet out on this ex- 
pedition, his queen Berenice, who tenderly loved him, 
being apprehenſive of the dangers to which he would be 
expoſed in the war, made a vow to conſecrate her hair, 


if he ſhould happen to return in ſafety. This was un- 


doubtedly a ſacrifice of the ornament ſhe moſt eſteemed; 
and when ſhe at laſt ſaw him return with ſo much glory, 
the accompliſhment of her promiſe was her immediate 
care; in order to which ſhe cauſed her hair to be cut off, 
and then dedicated it to the gods, in the temple which 
Ptolemy Philadelphus had founded in honour to his be- 
loved Arſinoe on Zephyrium, a promontory in Cyprus, 
under the name of the Zephyrian Venus. This conſe- 
crated hair being loſt ſoon after by fome unknown acci- 
dent, Ptolemy was extremely offended with the prieſts 


for their negligence ; upon which Conon of Samos, an 


artful courtier, and alſo a mathematician, being then at 


Alexandria, took upon him to affirm, that the locks of 


the queen's hair had been. conveyed to heaven, and he 
pointed out ſeven ſtars near the lion's tail, which till 


then had never been part of any conſtellation ; declaring, 


| = at 
i) Dan. xi. 5—9g. 
Hiſt. Synag. Catullus de coma Beren. 


| 5 efer 


(4) Hygini, Poet, Aftron, I. ii, Nonnus in 
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at the ſame time, that thoſe were the hair of Berenice. 
Several other aſtronomers, either to make their court as 
well as Conon, or that they might not draw upon them- 
ſelves the diſpleaſure of Ptolemy, gave thoſe ſtars the 
ſame name, which is ſtill uſed to this day. Cattima- 
chus, who had been at the court of Philadelphus, com- 
poſed a ſhort poem on the hair of Berenice, which 
Catullus afterward tranſlated into Latin, which verſion 
is come down to us. | 
(1) Ptolemy, in his return from this expedition, paſſed 
through Jeruſalem, where he offered a great number of 
ſacrifices to the God of Iſrael, in order to render homage 
to him, for the victories he had obtained over the kin 
of Syria; by which action he evidently diſcovered his 
preference of the true God to all the idols of Egypt. 
Pocheps the prophecies of Daniel were ſhown to that 
rince, and he might conciude, from what they con- 
tained, that all his conqueſts and ſucceſſes were owing to 
that God who had cauſed them to be foretold ſo exactly 
by his prophets. 55 * 
(n) Seleucus had been detained for ſome time in his 
kingdom, by the apprehenſion of domeſtick troubles ; 
but when he received intelligence that Ptolemy was re- 
turning to Egypt, he ſet ſail with a conſiderable fleet, 
to reduce the revolted cities. His enterpriſe was, how- 
ever, ineffectual; for, as ſoon as he advanced into the 
open ſea, his whole navy was deſtroyed by a violent 
tempeſt ; as if heaven itſelf, ſays * Juſtin, had made 
the winds and waves the miniſters of his vengeance on 
this parricide. Seleucus, and ſome of his attendants, 
were almoſt the only perſons who were ſaved, and it 
was with great difficulty that they eſcaped naked from 
the wreck. But this dreadful ſtroke, which ſeemed 
intended to overwhelm him, contributed, on the con- 
trary, to the re-eſtabliſhment of his affairs. The cities 
of Aſia which had revolted, through the horrour they 
| | 2 Phe conceived 
(%) Joſeph. contr. Appian, I. ii, (=) A. M. 3759. Ant, J. C. 245 


Juſtin. I. xxvii. ©. 2. F 
v Velut diis ipſis parricidium vindicantibus. 


— 
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conceived againſt him, after the murder of Berenice 
and her children, no ſooner received intelligence of the 
great loſs he had row ſuſtained, than they imagined 
him ſufficiently puniſhed, and as their hatred was then 
changed into compaſlion, they all declared for him anew. 
(1) This unexpected change having re-inſtated him in 
the greateſt part of his dominions,, he was induſtrious 
to raiſe another army to recover the reſt. This effort, 
however, proved as unſucceſsful as the former ; his army 
was defeated by the forces of Ptolemy,. who cut off the 
reateſt part of his troops. He ſaved himſelf at Antioch,, 
with the ſmall number of men who were left him when 
he eſcaped from the ſhipwrick at ſea: as if, ſays a certain: 
hiſtorian, he had recovered his former power only to loſe 
it a ſecond time with the greater mortification, by. a fatal 
viciſſitude of fortune &. 
After this ſecond fruſtration of his affairs, the cities 
of Smyrna and Magneſia, in Aſia Minor, were induced, 
by mere affection to Seleucus, to form a confederacy in 


bis favour, by which they mutually ſtipulated to ſupport. 


bim. They were greatly attached to his family, from 
whom they undoubtedly had received many extraordinary. 
favours: they had even rendered divine honours to his 
father, Antiochus Theos, and alſo to Stratonice, the 
mother of this latter. Callinicus retained a grateful re- 


membrance of the regard theſe cities had teſtihed for his. 


intereſt, and afterwards granted them ſeveral advantageous 


privileges. They cauſed the treaty we have mentioned 


to be engraven on a large column of marble, which ſtill 
Tubſiſts, and is now in the area before the theatre at 
Oxford. This column was brought out of Aſia, by 
Thomas Earl of Arundel, at the beginning of the reign 
of Charles the Firſt, and, with ſeveral other antique 
marbles, were preſented to the univerſity of Oxford by 
his grandſon, Henry Duke of Norfolk, in the reign of 
Charles the Second. All the learned world ought to 
ne | 1 think 
5 (71) A. M. 3760. Ant. J. ,, 
* Quaſi ad ludibrium tantùm fortune natus eſſet, nec propter aliud opes 
regni recepiſſet, quàm ut amitteret. Juin. | 
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think themſelves indebted to noblemen who are emulous 


to adorn and enrich univerſities in ſuch a generous man- 
| ner; and I with the ſame zeal had been ever teſtified for 
1 that of Paris, the mother of all the reſt, and whoſe an- 
. tiquity and reputation, in conjunction with the abilities. 
n. of her profeſſors, and her attachment to the ſacred perſons 
8 of Kings, have rendered her worthy of being favoured in 
, a peculiar manner by princes and great men. The 
* eſtabliſnment of a library in this illuſtrious ſeminary 
e would be an immortal honour to the perſon. who ſhould 
n,, Wl lay the foundation of ſuch a work. E 

: Seleucus, in the extremities to which he was reduced, 


had made application to his brother Antiochus, whom he 
promiſed to inveſt with the ſovereignty. of the provinces. 
of Aſha Minor, provided he would join him with his 
troops, and act in concert with him. The young 
prince was then at the head of an army in thoſe provinces ;; 
and though he was but fourteen years of age“, yet, as 
he had all the ambition and malignity of mind that 
appear ia men of an advanced age, he immediately ac- 
cepted the offers made him, and advanced' in queſt of - his 
brother, not with any intention to ſecure him the enjoy- 
ment of his dominions, but to ſeiſe them for himſelf, 
His avidity was ſo grcat, and he was always ready to. 
ſeiſe for himſelf whatever came in his way, without the 
leaſt regard to juſtice, that he acquired the ſurname of + 
Hierax, which ſignifies a bird that preys on all things he 
hnds, and thinks every thing good upon which he lays 
his talons. | BY - 

(o) When Ptolemy received intelligence that Antiochus 
was preparing to act in concert with Seleucus againſt 
him, he reconciled himfelf with the latter, and concluded. 
a truce with him. for ten years, that he might not have 
both theſe princes for his enemies at the ſame time. 

| | | Antigonus- 
(o) A. M. 3761. Ant. J. C. 243. 1 5 
* Antiochus, cùm eſſet annos virilemque ſumit audaciam. Unde 
quatuordecim natus, ſupra ætatem Hierax eſt cognominatus: quia, non 
ent avidus, occaſionem non tam pio hominis ſed accipitris ritu, in alienis 
ud opes Imo, quam offerebatur, arripuit: eripiendis vitam ſectaretur. Jin. 

ſd, latronis more, totum fratrci + A Kite. 

iprre cupiens, puer ſceleratam 
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D) Antigonus Gonatas died much about this period, 
at the age of eighty, or „ er years; after he had 
reigned thirty- four years in Macedonia, and forty-four in 
Greece. He was ſucceeded by his fon Demetrius, who 
reigned ten years, and made himſelf maſter of Cyrenaica 
and all Libya. (qg) Demetrius firſt married the filter of 
Antiochus Hierax ; but Olympias, the daughter of 
Pyrrhus King of Epirus, engaged him, after the death 
of her huſband Alexander, who was likewiſe her brother, 
to eſpouſe her daughter Phthia. The firſt wife, being 
unable to ſupport this injurious proceeding, retired to 
her brother Antiochus, and earneſtly preſſed him to 
declare war againſt her faithleſs huſband: but his 
attention was then taken up with other views and em- 
ployments. PL | 
This prince ſtill continued his military preparations, 
as if he deſigned to aſſiſt his brother, in purſuance of the 
treaty between them“; but his real intention was to 
dethrone him, and he concealed the virulent diſpoſition 
of an enemy under the name of a brother. Seleucus 
roman: his ſcheme, and immediately paſſed mount 
aurus, in order to check his progreſs. (7) Antiochus 
founded his pretext on the promiſe which had been made 
him of the ſovereignty of the provinces of Aſia Minor, 
as a compenſation for aſſiſting his. brother againſt Pto- 
lemy ; but Seleucus, who then ſaw himſelf diſengaged 
from that war without the aid of his brother, did not 
conceive himſelf obliged to perform that promiſe. An- 
tiochus reſolving to perſiſt in Lis pretenſions, and Seleucus 
refuſing to allow them, it became neceſſary to decide the 
difference by arms. A battle was accordingly fought 
near Ancyra, in Galatia, wherein Seleucns was defeated, 
and eſcaped with the utmoſt difficulty from the enemy. 
Antiochus was alſo expoſed to great dangers, notwith- 
ſtanding his victory. The troops, on whoſe valour he 
chiefly relied, were a body of Gauls whom he had taken 
s | into 


() A. M. 3762. Ant. J. C. 242. (7) Polyb. 1. ii. p. 13% 
Juſtin. I. xxviii. c. 1. (57) Juſtin. I. xxvii. c. 2. 3 
* Pro auxilio bellum, pro fratre hoſtem, implexatus exhibuit- 
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into his pay, and they were undoubtedly ſome of thoſe 
who had ſettled in Galatia, Theſe traitors, upon a con- 
fuſed report that Seleucus had been killed in the action, 
had formed a reſolution to deſtroy Antiochus, perſuading 
themſelves that they ſhould be abſolute maſters of Aſia, 
after the death of thoſe two princes. Antiochus, there- 
fore was obliged, for his own preſervation, to diſtribute 
the money of the army amongſt them. 

() Eumencs, prince of Pergamus, being deſirous of 
improving this conjuncture, advanced with all his forces 
againſt Antiochus and the Gauls, in full expeQation to 
ruin them both, in conſequence of their divition. "The 
imminent danger to which Antiochus was then reduced, 
obliged him to make a new treaty with the Gauls, 
wherein he ſtipulated to renounce the title of their maſter 
which he had before aſſumed, for that of their ally: and 
he alſo entered into a league offenſive and defenſive with 
that people. This treaty, however, did not prevent 


Eumenes from attacking them; and as he came upon 
them in ſuch a ſudden and unexpected manner as did 


not allow them any time to recover after their fatigues, 
or to furniſh themſelves with new recruits, he obtained a 
victory over them, which coſt him but little, and laid all 
Aſia Minor open to him. | = 
() Eumenes, upon this fortunate event, abandoned 
himſelf to intemperance and exceſs at his table, and 
died after a reign of twenty years. As heleft no children, 
he was ſucceeded by Attalus, his couſin-german, who 
was the ſon of Attalus, his father's younger brother. This 
prince was wiſe and valiant, and perfectly qualified to 
preſerve the conqueſts that he inherited. He entirel 
reduced the Gauls, and then eſtabliſhed himſelf fo 
eitectually in his dominions, that he took upon himſelf 
the title of king; for though his predeceſſors had enjoyed 
all the power, they had never ventured to aſſume the ſtile 
of ſovereigns. Attalus, therefore, was the firſt of his 
bouſe who took it upon him, and tranſmitted it, we 
IS 
(t) A.M. 3763. Ant. J. C. 241. Athen. 
Strab. I. xiii. p. 624. Valer. excerpt. ex Polyb. | 


(s) Juſtin, I. xxvii: c. 3. 


* 1. p. 445. 
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his dominions, . to his poſterity, who enjoyed it to the 


third generation. 

Whilſt Eumenes, and; after him, Attalus were ſeiſing 
the provinces of the Syrian empire in the Weſt, 'Theo- 
dotus and Arſaces were proceeding by their. example in 
the Eaſt. (7) The latter hearing that Seleucus had been 
ſlain in the battle of .Ancyra, turned his arms again 
Hyrcania, and-annexed it to Parthia, which he had diſ- 


membered from the empire.. - He then erected theſe two 


provinces into a kingdom, which, in procels of time, 
became very formidable to the empire of the Romans. 
Theodotus dying ſoon after, Arſaces made a league offen- 


five and defenſive with his ſon, who bore the ſame name, 


and ſucceeded his father in Bactria; and they mutually 
ſupported: themſelves in their dominions by 
The two brothers notwithſtanding theſe tranſaCtions, 
continued the war againſt each other, with the moſt im- 
placable warmth, not conſidering, that while they con- 
tended with each other for the empire their father had 
left them, the whole would be gradually wreſted from 
them by their common enemies. 

The treaſure and forces of Antiochus being exhauſted by 
the ſeveral overthrows and loſſes he had ſuſtained, he was 
_ obliged to wander from one retreat to another, with the 

ſhattered remains of his party, till he was at laſt entirely 
driven out of Meſopotamia. (x) Lars » therefore, that 
there was no place in all the empire of Syria, where he 
could poſſibly continue in ſafety, he retired for refuge to 
Ariarathes, Xing of Cappadocia, whoſe daughter he had 
eſpouſed. Ariarathes, notwithſtanding this alliance, -was 


ſoon weary: of entertaining a ſon-in-law who became a: 


burthen to him; for which reaſon he determined to 
deſtroy him. Antiochus, being informed. of his deſign, 
avoided the danger by a ſpeedy retreat into Egypt; where 
he rather choſe to deliver himſelf up to the power of 


Ptolemy, the profeſſed enemy of his houſe, than to truſt 


a brother whom he had ſo. highly offended... He, how- 


ever, had reaſon to repent of this proceeding, for im- 
mediately. 


(z) Juſtin, 1, xli. c. 4. (x) A. M. 3774. Ant, J. C. 230. 
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mediately after his arrival in Egypt, Ptolemy cauſed him 


to be ſciſed and impriſoned; /) he alſo placed a ſtrong 


guard over him, and detained him ſeveral years in that 


confinement, till at laſt he found means te eſcape by the 
afſiltance of a courteſan; but as he was quitting that 
kingdom, he had the misfortune to be aſſaſlinated by a 


band of robbers. | 5 
(2) Ptolemy, in the mean time, deveted the ſweets of 
peace to the cultivation of the ſciences in his dominions, 


and the enlargement of his father's library at Alexandria 


with all forts of books: but as a proper collection could 
not well be made without an able librarian, to whoſe care 
it would be likewiſe neceſſary to conſign them. (a) Ever- 


getes, upon the death of Zenodotus, who had exerciſed 


that function from the time of Ptolemy Soter, the grand- 
father of that prince, ſent to Athens for Eratoſthenes, the 


Cyrenian, who was then in great reputatian, and had 
been educated by Callimachus, a native of the ſame 


country. (3) He was a man of univerſal learning, but 
none of his works have been tranſmitted to us, except 
his catalogue of the kings of Thebes in Egypt, with 
the years of their reſpective feigns, from Memes or 
Miſraim, who firſt peopled Egypt after the deluge, to the 


Trojan war. This catalogue contains a ſucceſſion of 
thirty-etght.kings, and is ſtill to be ſeen in Syncellus. 


{c) When Seleucus ſaw himſelf extricated from the 


troubles his brother had occaſioned, his firſt cares were 


employed in the re-{tabliſhment of order and tranquillity 
in the dominions he poſſeſſed; and when he had accom- 


pliſhed this, he turned his thoughts to the reduction of 


the oriental provinces which had revolted from him. 
This laſt attempt, however, was not attended with ſuc- 


cels; for Arſaces had been allowed too much time to 


lrengthen himſelf in his uſurpation. Seleucus, there- 
tore, after many ineffectual endeavours to recover thoſe 


territories, was obliged to diſcontinue his enterpriſe in a 


a . diſhonourable 
O A. M. 3778. Ant, ]. C. 226. (x) A. M. 3765, Ant, J. C. 239. 


(=) Suid, in voc. Zuse r . (6) Ibid. in voc. Ar- & "Epc 
ng, | 4c) A. M. 37 80. Ant. |. C. 236. 1 
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236 THE HISTORY Of 
diſhonourable manner. He, perhaps, might have ſuc- 
ceeded better in time, if new commotions, which had been 
excited in his dominions during his abſence, had not com- 
pelled him to make a ſpeedy return, in order to ſuppreſs 
them. This furniſhed Arſaces with a new opportunity of 
eſtabliſhing his power ſo effectually, that all future efforts 
were incapable of reducing it. | 

(d) Seleucus, however, made a new attempt, as ſoon 


as his affairs would admit: but this ſecond expedition 


roved more unfortunate than the firſt; for he was not 
only defeated, but taken priſoner by Arſaces, in a great 
battle. The Parthians celebrated, for many ſucceeding 
years, the anniverſary of this victory, which they con- 
ſidered as the firſt day of their liberty, though in reality 
it was the firſt æra of their ſlavery; for the world never 
produced greater tyrants tian thoſe Parthian kings to 
whom they were ſubjected. The Macedonian yoke 
would have been much more ſupportable than their op- 
preſſive rater if they had perſevered to ſubmit to 
it. Arſaces now began to aſſume the title of king, and 
firmly eſtabliſhed this empire of the Eaſt, which, in 


proceſs of time, counterpoiſed the Roman power, and 


became a barrier, which all the armies of that people 
were incapable of en All the kings who ſucceeded 
Arſaces made it an indiſpenſable law, and counted it an 
honour, to be called by his name; in the ſame manner 


as the kings of Egypt retained that of Ptolemy, as long 


as the race of Ptolemy Soter governed that kingdom. 
Arſaces raiſed himſelf to a throne from the loweſt, con- 
dition of life, and became as memorable among the 
Parthians, as Cyrus had been among the Perſians, or 
Alexander among the Macedonians, or Romulus among 
the Romans *. This verihes that paſſage in holy ſcripture, 
which declares, (e) That the Meſi High ruleth in the 


kingdom of men, and giveth it to whomſoever he will, and 


Onlas, 


— 


(ad) A. M. 3774. Ant. J. C. 230. Juſtin, I. xli, c. 4 K 5. 
te) Dan. iv. 17. 5 | 
* Arſaces, queſits fimul conſti- Cyrus, Macedonibus Alexander, Re- 
tutoque regno, non minus, memora- manis Romulus, Jin. 
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K Onias, the ſovereign pontiff of the Jews, had 


en neglected to ſend Ptolemy the uſual tribute of twenty 
m- talents, which his predeceſſors had always paid to the 
os kings of Egypt, as a teſtimonial of the homage they 


of Wl rendered tg that crown. The King ſent Athenion, one 
ts of his courtiers, to Jeruſalem, to demand the payment 
of the arrears, which then amounted to a great ſum ; 
Yon and to threaten the Jews, in caſe of refuſal, with a body 
ion of troops, who ſhould be commiſſioned to expel them 
not from their country, and divide it among themſelves. 
eat The alarm was very gredt at Jeruſalem on this occaſion, 
ing Wl and it was thought neceſſary to ſend a deputation to the 
on- king, in the perſon of Joſeph, the nephew of Onias, 
lity who, though in the prime of his youth, was univerſally 
ver eſteemed for his, prudence, probity, and juſtice. Athenion, 


to Wl during his continuance at Jeruſalem, had conceived a 
coke great regard for his character, and as he ſet out for 
op- Egypt before him, he promiſed to render him all the 
t to good offices in his power with the king. 
and WW lowed him ina ſhort time, and on his way met with ſeveral 
, in Wl conſiderable perſons of Cœloſyria and Paleſtine, who were 
and alſo going to Egypt, with an intention to offer terms for 


ople I farming the great revenues of thoſe provinces. As the 
eded Wl <quipage of Joſeph was far from being ſo magnificent as 
it an MW theirs, they treated him with little reſpect, and conſidered 


nner bim as a perſon of no great capacity. Joſeph concealed 
long his diſſatisfaction at their behaviour, but drew from the 
Jom. 
con- ſtances he could deſire, with relation to the affair that 


the {Wrought them to court, and without ſeeming to have any 
;, or particular view in the curioſity he expreſſed. 
nong When they arrived at Alexandria, they were informed 
ture, I hat the king had taken a progreſs to Memphis, and 
1 the Joſeph was the only perſon among them who ſet out 
and trom thence, in order to wait upon that monarch, with- 


out loſing a moment's time. He had the good fortune 
)n1as, / 
lis queen and Athenion in his chariot. The king, who 

had 


er, Ree e | | 
J) A. M. 3771. Ant. J. C. 233. Joſeph. Antiq. I. Zii. c. 3 & 4. 


Joſeph fol- 


converſation that paſfed between them, all the circum- 


o meet him as he was returning from Memphis, with 
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had received impreſſions in his favour from Atheni, 
was extremely delighted at his preſence, and invited him 


238 


into his chariot. Joſeph to excuſe his uncle, repreſent 
the infirmities of his great age, and the natural tardine 
of his diſpoſition, in ſuch an engaging manner, as fatiched 
Ptolemy, and created in him an extraordinary elteem {or 
the advocate who had ſo effectually pleaded the cauſe of 
that pontiff., He alſo ordered him an apartment in the 
royal palace of Alexandria, and allowed him a place at 

is table. Be : 
When the appointed day came for purchaſing, by 
auction, the privilege of farming the revenues of the 
provinces, the companions of Joſeph in his journey to 
Egypt, offered no more than eight thouſand talents for 
the provinces of Cœloſyria, Phoenicia, Judæa, and Sa- 
maria. Upon which Joſeph, who had diſcovered, in the 
converſation that paſſed between them in his 8 
that this purchaſe was worth double the ſum they 
offered, reproached them for depreciating the king's re- 
Venues iu that manner, and offered twice as much as 
they had done. Ptolemy was well ſatisfied to ſee his 
revenues ſo conſiderably increaſed; but being apprehen- 
ſive that the perſon who proffered ſo large a ſum wou 
be in no condition to pay it, he aſked Joſeph what ſecurity 
he would give him for the performance of his agrec- 
ment? The jewiſh deputy replied, with a calm a, 
that he had ſuch perſons to offer for his ſecurity. on that 
occaſion, as he was certain his Majeſty could have no 
objections to. Upon being ordered to mention them, 
he named the king and queen themſelves; and added, 
that they would be his ſecurities to each other. Ihe 
king could not avoid ſmiling at this little pleaſantr), 
which put him into ſo good an humour, that he allowed 
him to farm the revenues without any other ſecurit) 
than his verbal promiſe for payment. Joſeph acted in 
that ſtation for the ſpace of ten years, to the mutual 
ſatisfaction of the court and provinces. His rich com- 
petitors, who had farmed thoſe revenues before, returnec 
home in the utmoſt confuſion, and had region vy 
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ſenlible, that a magnificent equipage is a very inconſider- 
able indication of merit. w_ ; 
g King Demetrius died, about this time, in Ma— 
cedonia, and left a ſon, named Philip, in an early ſtate 
of minority; for which reaſon his guardianſhip was 
conſigned to Antigonus, who, having eſpouſed the mother 


of his pupil, aſcended the throne, and reigned for the 


ſpace of twelve years. He was magnificent in promiles, 
but extremely frugal in performance, which occaſioned 
his being ſurnamed * Ds/9n. | 

(% Five or ſix years after this period, Seleucus Cal- 
linicus, who for fome time had continued in a ſtate of 
captivity in Parthia, died in that country by a fall from 
his horſe. Arſaces had always treated him as a kin 
during his confinement. His wife was Laodice, the 
ſiſter of Andromachus, one of his generals, and he had 
wo ſons and a daughter by that marriage. He eſpouled 
his daughter to Mithridates King of Pontus, and con- 
ſigned Phrygia to her for her dowry. His ſons were 
Scleucus and Antiochus ; the former of whom, ſurnamed 
Ceraunus, ſucceeded him in the throne. 

We are now arrived at the period wherein the republic 


of the Achæans begins to appear with luſtre in hiſtory, _ 


and was in a condition to ſuſtain wars, particularly againſt 
that of the Lacedemonians. It will, therefore, be ne- 
ceſſary for me to repreſent the preſent {tate of thoſe 
two republicks; and I ſhall begin with that of the 


a> 


Achæans. 


(g) A. M. 3772. Ant. J. C. 232. Juſtin, 1. xxviii. e. 3. Dexipp. 
Porphyr. Euſeb. (5) A. M. 3778. Ant. J. C. 226. Juſtin. I. vii. c. 3. 
Athen. p. 153. | 

* This name ſignifies in the miſes to give, but vever giues tha? 
Greek language, One who will give, he promiſes, * 
that is to ſay, a perſon who pro- 
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Sect. II. The eflabliſhment of the republick of tht 
Achæans. ARATUS delivers SICYON from tyranny, 
The character of that young Grecian. He is enabled, 
by the liberulities of PYOLEMY EVERGETES, fo extin- 
guſh a ſedition ready ta brei out in Sicyon. Takes 
Corinth from ANTIGONUS keng of Macedonia. Pre. 
wails on the cities of Megara, Trazene, Epidaurus, and 
Megalopolis, to accede to the Acheaan league; but is not 
fo ſucceſsful with reſpect to Argos. 


WE Ds republick of the Achzans was not conſider- 
able at brit, either for the number of its troops, 
the immenſity of its riches, or the extent of its territory, 
but derived its power from the great reputation it ac- 
quired for the virtues of probity, juſtice, love of liberty; 
and this reputation was very ancient. The Crotonians 
and Sybarites adopted the laws and cuitoms of the 
Achæans, for the re- eſtabliſhment of good order in the 
Cities. The Lacedzmonians and Thebans had ſuch an 
eſteem for their virtue, that they choſe them, after the 
celebrated battle of Leuctra, to arbitrate the differences 
which ſubſiſted between them. 
The government of this republick was democratical, 
that is to ſay in the hands of the people. It likewiſe 
reſerved its liberty to the times of Philip and Alexander; 
but-under thoſe princes, and in the reigns of thoſe who 
ſucceeded them, it was either in ſubjection to the Ma- 
cedonians who had made themſelves maſters of Greece, 
or elſe was oppre ſſed by cruel tyrants. 
It was compoſed of twelve “ cities, all in Pelopon- 
neſus, but 1 8 not equal to a ſingle one of conſi- 
derable rank. This republick did not ſignalize herſelf 
immediately by any thing great and remarkable, becauſe, 
amongſt all her citizens, ſhe produced none of any diſtin— 
guiſhed merit. The ſequel will diſcover the extraordi- 
| nary 


(;) Polyb. 1. viii. p. 125—130. 
+ Theſe twelve cities were, Patræ, Acgira, Pellene, Aegium, Bur, 
Dyma, Phare, Tritga, Leontium, Ceraunia, Olenus, Helice, 
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among them, by his great qualities. After the death of 
Alexander, this little {tate was involved in all the cala- 
mities inſeparable from difcord. The ſpirit of patriotiſm 
no longer prevailed among them, and each city was ſolely 
attentive to its particular intereſt, Their {tate had loſt 
its former ſolidity, becauſe they changed their maſter as 
often as Macedonia became ſubject to new ſovereigns. 
They firſt ſubmitted to Demetrius; after him, to Caſ- 
ſander; and laſt of all to Antigonus Gonatus, who left 
them in ſubjeCtion to tyrants of his own eſtabliſhing, 
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thority. | 

4) Toward the beginning of the CXXIVth Olym- 
piad, very near the death of Ptolemy Soter, the father 
of Philadelphus, and the expedition of Pyrrhus into 
Italy, the republick of the Achæans reſumed their former 
cuſtoms, and renewed their ancient concord. The in— 
habitants of Patræ and Dyma laid the foundations of this 
happy change. The tyrants were expelled from the 
cities, which then united, and conſtituted one body of a 
republick anew : all affairs were decided by a publick 
council: the regiſters were committed to a common 
ſecretary: the aſſembly had two preſidents, who were 
nominated by the cities in their reſpective turns; but it 
was ſoon thought adviſeable to reduce them to one. 

The good order which reigned in this little republick, 
where freedom and equality, with a love of juſtice and 
the publick good, were the fundamental principles of 
their government, - drew into their community ſeveral 1 
neighbouring cities, who received their laws, and aflo- nt 
ciated 3 into their privileges. Sicyon was one | 
ot the firſt that acceded in this manner; by which means 
Aratus, one of its citizens, had an opportunity of acting 
a very great part, and became very illuſtrious. 

(/) Sicyon, which had long groaned under the yoke of 
her tyrants, attempted to ſhake it off, by placing Clinias, 
one of her firſt and braveſt citizens, at her head; and the 

O 2  goverament 


() A. M. 3724. Ant. J. C. 280, (2) Plut. in Arato, p. 1027 —1931. 
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government already began to flouriſh and aſſume a new 
torm, when Abantidas found means to diſconcert this 
amiable plan, in order to ſeiſe the tyranny into his own 
hands. Some of his relations and friends he expelled 
from the city, and took off others by death: he alſo 
{ſearched for Aratus, the fon of Clinias, who was then 
but ſeven years of age, in order to deſtroy him; but the 
infant eſcaped, with ſome other perſons, amidſt the dif. 
order that filled the houſe when his father was killed; 
and as he was wandering about the city, in the utmoſt 
conſternation and diſtreſs, he accidentally entered unſecy 
into a houſe which belonged to the tyrant's ſiſter. This 
lady was naturally generous, and as ſhe alſo believed that 
this deſtitute infant had taken refuge under her roof, by 
the impulſe of ſome deity, the carefully concealed him; 


and when night came, cauſed him to be ſecretly con- 


veyed to Argos. N 
Aratus being thus preſerved from ſo imminent a 
danger, conceived in his ſoul from thenceforth an im- 
placable averſion to tyrants, which always increaſed with 
his age. He was educated with the utmoſt care, by ſome 
hoſpitable friends of his father's, at Argos. „ 
'The new tyranny in Sicyon had palled through ſeveral 
hands in a ſhort time, when Aratus, who began to arrive 
at a ſtate of manhood, was ſollicitous to deliver his 
country entirely from oppreſſion. He was greatly re- 
ſpected, as well for his birth as his courage, which was 
accompanied with a gravity ſuperior to his age, and 2 
ſtrong and clear underſtanding. "Theſe qualities, which 
were well known at that time, cauſed the exiles from 
Sicyon to caſt their eyes upon him in a peculiar manner, 
and to conſider him as a. perſon deſtined to be their 


future deliverer; in which conjecture they were net 


deceived. 

{m) Aratus, who was then in the twentieth year of 
his age, formed a confederacy againſt Nicocles, who 
was tyrant at that time; and houph the ſpies he ſent to 


Argos kept a vigilant eye on his conduct, he * 
| : ee | 


(in) A. M. 3752. Ant. J. C. 252. 
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his meaſures with ſo much prudence and ſecrecy, that he 
ſcaled the walls of Sicyon, and entered the city by night. 
The tyrant was fortunate enough to ſecure himſclf a 
retreat, through ſubterranean paſſages, and when the 
people aſſembled in a tumultuous manner, without know- 
ing what had been tranſacted, a herald cried with a loud 
voice, that Aratus, the ſon of Clinias invited the citizens 
ts reſume their liberty. Upon which the crowd im- 
mediately flocked to the palace of the tyrant, and burnt 


it to aſhes in a few moments; but not a ſingle man was . 


killed or wounded on either fide; the good genius of 
Aratus not ſuffering an action of this nature to be pol- 
luted with the blood of his citizens; and in which cir— 
cumſtance he made his joy and triumph conſiſt. He 
then recalled all thoſe who had been baniſhed, to the 
number of five hundred. | 

Sicyon then began to enjoy ſome repoſe, but Aratus 
was not fully relieved from inquietude and perplexity. 
With reſpe& to the ſituation of affairs without, he was 
ſenſible that Antigonus caſt a jealous eye on the city, 
and had meditated expedients for making himſelf maſter 
of it, from its having recovered its liberty. He beheld 


the ſeeds of ſedition and diſcord ſown within, by thoſe 


who had been banithed, and was extremely apprehenſive 


of their effects. He imagined, therefore, that the ſafeſt 


and moſt prudent conduct in this delicate juncture, would 
be to unite Sicyon in the Achzan league, in which he 
eaſily ſucceeded; and this was one of the greateſt ſervices 
he was capable of rendering his country, 

The power of the Achæans was indeed but incon- 
ſiderable; for, as I have already obſerved, they were 
only maſters of three very ſmall cities. Their country 


was neither good nor rich, and they inhabited a coait 


which had neither ports, nor any other maritime ſtations 
of ſecurity. But, with all this mediocrity and ſeeming 


weakneſs, they of all people made it moſt evident, that 


the forces of the Greeks could be always invincible, when 
under good order and diſcipline, and with a prudent and 


experienced general at the head of them. Thus did 
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thoſe Achrans {who were ſo inconſiderable in compariſon 
of the ancient power of Greece) by conſtantly adhering 
to good counſels, and continuing ſtrictly united together, 
without blaſting the merit of their fellow citizens with 
the malignant breath of envy; thus, I ſay, did theſe 
Achæans not only maintain their liberties, amidſt ſo many 
potent cities, and ſuch a number of tyrants, but reſtored 
freedom and ſafety to moſt of the Grecian ſtates. 

Aratus, after he had engaged his city in.the Achæan 


feague, entered himſelf among the cavalry, for the ſervice 


of that ſtate, and was not a little eſteemed by the generals, 
for the promptitude and vivacity he diſcovered in the 
execution of their orders: for though he had infinitely 
contributed to the power and credit of the league, by 
{trengthening it with his own reputation, and all the 


forces of his country, he yet appeared as ſubmiſſive as 


the meaneſt ſoldier to the general of the Achæans, not- 


withſtanding the obſcurity of the city from whence that 


ofkcer was ſeledted for ſuch an employment. This is 
certainly an excellent example for young princes and 
noblemen, when they ſerve in armies, which will teach 
them to forget their birth on thoſe occaſions, and pay an 
exact ſubmiſſion to the orders of their commanders. 

(n) The conduct and character of Aratus are un- 
doubtedly worthy of admiration. He was naturally po- 
lite and obliging; his ſentiments were great and noble; 
and he entirely devoted himſelf to the good of the ſtate, 
without any intereſted views. He was an implacable 
enemy to tyrants, and regulated his friendſhip and enmity 
by the publick utility. He was qualified, in many par- 
ticulars, to appear at the head of affairs: his expreſſions 
in diſcourſe were always proper: his thoughts juſt ; and 
even his ſilence judicious. He conducted himſelf with 
a complacency of temper, in all differences that aroſe in 
any deliberations of moment, and had no ſuperior in the 
happy art of contracting friendſhips and alliances. He 
had a wonderful facility in forming enterpriſes againſt an 
enemy; in making his deſigns impenetrable ſecrets, and 

| = 
(1) Flut. in Arat. p. 1031. Polyb. I. iv. p. 277, 278. 
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In executing them happily by his patience and intrepi- 
dity. It mult, however, be acknowledged, that this 
celebrated Aratus did not ſeem to be the ſame man at the 
head of an army: nothing could then be diſcovered in 
him but protraction, irreſolution, and timidity; whilit 
every proſpect of danger was inſupportable to him. Not 
that he really wanted courage and bollnefs, but heſe 
qualities ſeemed to be ſtruck languid by the greatneſs of 
the execution, and he was only timorous on certain oc- 
caſions, and at intervals. It was-from this diſpoſition 
of his, that all Peloponneſus was filled with trophies of 
his Conquerors, and the monuments of his own defeats. 
In this manner, ſays Polybius, has nature compounded 
different and contrary qualities together, not only in the 
bodies of men, but even in their minds; and hence 1t 1s 
that we are to account for the ſurpriting diverſity we 
frequently perceive in the fame perſons. On ſome oc- 
calions they appear lively, herolck, and undainted ; and 
at others, all their viguur, vivacity, aud reſolution, entirely 
abandon them. 

(o) I have already obſerved, that thoſe citizens who 
had been baniſhed gave Aratus great perplexity. His 
diſquiet was occaſioned by their pretentions to the Jands 
and houſes they poſſeſſed before their exile; the greateſt 
part of which had been conſigned to other perſons, who 
afterwards fold them, and diſappeared upon the expulſion | 
of the tyrant. It was reaſonable that theſe exiles ſhould 
be re- inſtated in their former poſſeſſions, after their recall 
irom baniſhment, and they made application to that 
effect with all imaginable importunity. On the other 
hand, the greateſt part of what they claimed had been 
alienated to fair purchaſers, who conſequently expected 
to be re- imburſed, before they delivered up ſuch houſes 
and lands to the claimants. The pretenlions and com- 
plaints on this occaſion were vigorouſly urged on both 
ſides, and Sicyon was in the utmoſt danger of being 
ruined by a civil war, which ſeemed inevitable. 

| O 4 | | Never 

(o) A. M. 3753. Ant. J. C. 251, Plut, in Arat. p. 1931—1938, 
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9 THE HISTORY OF 
Never was any affair more difficult than this. Aratus 
was incapable of reconciling the two parties, Whose 
demands were equally equitable, and it was impoſlible 
to ſatisfy them both at the ſame time, without expending 
very conſiderable ſums, which the ſtate was in no con- 
dition to furniſh. In this emergency he could think ot 
no reſource but the goodneſs and liberality of Ptolemy 
King of Egypt, which he himſelt had experienced on 
the following occaſion. 

That prince was extremely curious in portraits and 
other paintings: Aratus, therefore, who was an excellent 
judge of ſuch performances, collected all the works of 


the greateſt maſters which he could poſſibly procure, - 


eſpeclally thoſe of Pamphilus and Melanthus, and ſent 
them to the king. Sicyon was ſtill in great reputation 
tor the arts, and painting in particular; Ae true taſte of 
which was preſerved there in all its ancient purity. It 
is even faid, that Apelles, who was then admired by all 
the world, had been at Sycion, where he-irequented the 
ſchools of two punters; to whom he gave a talent (equal 
to a thouſand crowns} not for acquiring a perfection in 
in the art from them, but in order to obtain a ſhare in 
their great reputation. When Aratus had re-inſtated his 
city in its former I|berties, he deſtroyed all the pictures 
of the tyrants; but When he came to that of Ariſtratus, 
Who reigned in the time of Philip, and whom the 
painter had repreſented in the attitude of ſtanding in a 
triumphant chariot, he heſitated a long time whether he 
ſhould deface it or not; for all the capital diſciples of 
Melanthus had contributed to the completion of that 
piece, and it had even been touched by the pencil of 
Apelles. This work was ſo inimitable in its kind, that 
Aratus was inchanted with its beauties; but his averi:on 
for tyrants prevailed over his admiration oi the picture, 
and he accordingly ordered it to be deltroy ed. 

The fine tatie of Aratus for painting, had recom- 
mended him to the good graces of Ptolemy; and he, 
therefore, thought he might take the liberty to implore 


the generoſity of that prince, in the niclaucho! v {tuation 
to 
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to which he was then reduced. With this view he em- 
barked for Egypt; but was expoſed to many dangers and 
diſappointments, before he could arrive in that kingdom. 
He had a long audience of Ptolemy, who eſteemed him 
the better, the more he knew him; and preſented him 
with a hundred and fifty talents for the benefit of his 
city. Aratus carricd away forty talents when he ſet out 
for Peloponneſus, and the king remitted him the re- 
mainder in ſeparate payments. 

His fortunate return occaſioned univerſal joy in Sicyon, 
and he was inveſted with full power to decide the preter:- 
ſions of the exiles, and regulate the partitions to be made 
in their favour. But as a wile politician, who 1s not- 
for engroſſing the deciſion of all affairs to himſelf, is not 
afraid of diminiſhing his reputation by admiting others 
to ſhare it with him, he firmly refuſed the honours de- 
ſigned him, and nominated for his coadjutors fifteen 
citizens of the greateſt repute, in conjunction with whom 
he at laſt reſtored harmony and peace among the inha- 
bitants, and refunded to the ſeveral purchaſers all the 
ſums they had expended for the lands ard Louſes they 
had actually bought. It has always been obſerved, that 
glory purſues thoſe who are induſtrious to decline it. 
Aratus, therefore, who thought himſelf in need of good 
counſels, to aſſiſt him in the determination of this im- 
portant affair (and perſons of the greateſt merit always 
entertain the ſame diffidence of themſclves) had all the 
honour of this affair. His conduct was infinitely ap= 
plauded; ſtatues were erected to him, and the people, 
by publick inſcription, declared him the father of the 
people, and the deliverer of his country. Theſe are 
qualities that infinitely ne thoſe of the moſt cele- 
brated conquerors. 

A Ph, ſo illuſtrious gave Antigonus jealouſy, and 


tertainment, he artfully enhanced the merit and capacit 
of this young man by extrordinary praiſes, poſſibly with 
an intention either to gain him over to his own inercit, 
or to render him ſuſpected to Ptolemy. He inſinuated, 
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in terms ſufficiently intelligible, that Aratus having diſ- 
covered, by his own experience, the vanity of the 
Egyptian pride, intended to attach himſelf to his ſervice; 
and that he, therefore, was refolved to employ him in 
his affairs: he concluded this ſtrain of artifice with in- 
treating all the lords of his court, who were then preſent, 
to regard him in future as their friend. The particulars 
of this diſcourſe were ſoon repeated to Ptolemy, who 
was not a little ſurpriſed and afflicted when he heard 
them; and he complained to Aratus of this injurious 
change, but the latter caſiiy juſtified himſelf to that 
monarch, 5 

Aratus having been elected general of the Achæans, 
for the firſt time, ravaged Locris, and all the territory 
of Calydon, and advanced with a body of ten thouſand 
men to ſuccour the Bœotians; but was ſo unfortunate 
as not to arrive among them till after the battle of 
Chæronea *, in which they were defeated by the 
AEtolians. | | 

{p) Eight years after this tranſaction, he was elected 
general of the Achæans a ſecond time, and rendered great 
ſervice to all Greece, by an action which, according to 
Jutarch, was equal to any of the molt illuſtrious en- 
terpriſes of the Grecian leaders. 

The Iſthmus of Corinth, which ſeparates the two 
ſeas, -unites the continent of Greece with that of Pe- 


loponneſus; the citadel alſo of Corinth, diſtinguiſhed 


by the name of Acro-Corinthus, is ſituated on a high 
mountain, exactly in the middle of thoſe two continents, 
which are there divided from each other by a very narrow 
neck of land; by which means this fortreſs, when fur- 
nithed with a good garrifon, cuts off all communication 
by land and ſea, from the inner part of the Iſthmus, and 
renders the perſon who poſleſſes it, with a I body of 
troops, abſolute maſter of all Greece. Philip called this 
citadel the ſhackles of Greece, and as it was capable ot 

EE: | 

(p) A. M. 3760. Ant. I. C. 224. 


* Philip, above forty years before victory over the Athenians and 
this cyenty had wbtained a celebrated Thebans, near the ſame place, 
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being rendered ſuch, it created jealouſy in all the 


neighbouring ſtates, and eſpecially in kings and princes, 


who conſequently were deſirous of ſeiſing it for their own 
ule. | 

Antigonus, after a long impatience to render himſelf 
maſter of this place, was ſo fortunate as to carry it by 
ſurpriſe, and made no ſcruple to congratulate himſelf 
as much on this ſucceſs, as on a real triumph. Aratus, 


on the other hand, entertained hopes of wreſting this 
fortreſs from him, in his turn; and while all his thoughts 


were employed to that effect, an accidental circumſtance 
furniſhed him with an opportunity of accomplithing his 
deſign. | 

Erginus, an inhabitant of Corinth, had taken a journey 


to Sicyon, in order to tranſact ſome affairs in that city; 


and had there contracted an intimate acquaintance with 
a banker, who was a particular friend of Aratus. As 
the citadel happened to be the ſubject of one of their 
converſations, Erginus told his friend, that when he went 
to viſit his brother, who was a ſoldier of the garriton, 
he had obſerved a narrow track hewn in the rock, which 
led to that part of the ſummit where the wall of the 
citadel] was very low. The banker was very attentive 
to this account, and, with a ſmile, deſired his friend to 


tell him, whether he and his brother would be inclinable 


to gain a large ſum of money, and make their fortunes ? 
Erginus immediately comprehended the bent of this 


queſtion, and promiſed to found his brother Diocles on 


that head. Some few. days after this converſation he 
returned to the banker, and engaged to conduct Aratus 
to that part of the mountain where the height of the wall 
did not exceed fifteen feet, adding, at the ſame time, 
that himſelf and his brother would aſſiſt him in executing 
the reſt of his enterpriſe. Aratus promiſed, on his part, 
to give them ſixty talents, if the affair ſhould happen to 
ſucceed ; but as it became requiſite to depo{it that ſum 
in the hands of the banker, for the ſecurity of the two 
brothers, and as Aratus was neither maſter of ſo many 
talents, nor had any inclination to borrow them, for tear 
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of giving ſuſpicion by that proceeding, which would have 
entirely defeated his enterpriſe, he pledged all his gold and 
ſilver plate, with his wite's jewels, to the banker, as a 
ſecurity for the promiſed ſum. _ 5 
Aratus had ſo great a ſoul, ſays Plutarch, and ſuch an 
ardour for great actions, that when he conſidered with 
himſelf, how univerſally the famous Epaminondas and 
Phocion had been reputed the moſt worthy and juſt men 


in all Greece, for refuſing the preſents that had been 


offered to them; and preferring virtue to all the riches 
in the world, he was ſollicitous to refine upon their ge- 
neroſity and diſintereſted ſpirit. There is certainly a 
wide difference between the mere refuſal of preſents, and 
a ſacrifice of a perſon's ſelf and fortune for the ſervice of 
the publick. Aratus parted with all his fortune, and that 
too without its being known, for an enterpriſe, wherein 
he alone was expoſed to all the danger. 
man, cries Plutarch, amidſt the enthuſiaſm into which 
this amiable action had wrought him, who can poſlibly 
be incapable of admiring ſo uncommon and ſurpriſing 
an inſtance of magnanimity! Who, even at this time, 
can forbear to intereſt himſelf in this great exploit, and 
to combat in imagination by the {ide of fo great a man, 
who paid ſo dearly for ſo extraordinary a danger, and 
pledged the moſt valuable part of his fortune, only to 
- procure an opportunity of advancing into the midlt of 
his enemies in the dead of night, when he knew he 
| ſhould be compelled to engage for his own life, without 
any other ſecurity than the hopes of performing a noble 

action! e 
It may juſtly be remarked on this occaſion, that the 
taſte for glory, diſintereſtedneſs, and the publick good, 
were perpetuated among the Greeks, by the remem- 
berance of thoſe great men who diſtinguiſhed themſelves 
in paſt ages by ſuch glorious ſentiments. This is the 
great advantage which attends hiſtory written like that 
of the Greeks, and the principal advantage derived from it. 
The preparations for the enterpriſe were diſconcerted 
by a variety of obſtructions, any one of which ſeemed 
ſufficient 
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ſufficient to have rendered it ineffectual; but when all 
theſe were at laſt ſurmounted, Aratus ordered his troops 

to paſs the night under arms. He then ſelected four 
hundred men, moſt of whom were unacquainted with the 
deſign he intended to execute: they were all furniſhed 
with ſcaling-Jadders, and he led them directly to the gates 
of the city by the walls of Juno's temple. The ſky 
was then unclouded, and the moon thone extremely 
bright, which filled the adventurers with juſt apprehen- 
tions of being diſcovered. But in a little time a dark fog 
role very fortunately from the ſea, and ſhed a thick gloom 
over all the adjacent parts of the city. All the troops 
then ſeated themſelves on the ground, to take off their 
ſhoes, as well to leſſen the noiſe, as to facilitate their 
aſcent by the ſcaling-ladders, from which they would not 
then be ſo liable to flip. In the mean time, Erginus, 
with ſeven refolute young men, habited like travellers, 
paſſed through the gate without being perceived, and 
killed the centinel and guards who were there upon duty. 
The ladders were then fixed on the wall, and Aratus 
aſcended with a hundred of his boldeſt troops, giving 
orders to the reſt to follow him as faſt as they were able; 
and when they had all mounted the walls, he deſcended 
into the city with the utmoſt joy, as having already ſuc- 

ceeded, by paſſing undiſcovered. 
As they were proceeding in their march, they ſaw a 
ſmall guard of four men with lights in their hands, by 
whom they were not perceived, becauſe the darkneſs of 
the night ſhrowded them from their view. Aratus and 
his men ſhrunk back into a line againſt ſome walls and 
ruins that were near, where they diſpoſed themſelves into 
an ambuſcade, from whence they ſtarted as the four men 
were paſling by, and killed three of their number. The 
tourth, who received a deep wound on his head, fled 
from the place, and cried out as loud as he was able, 
that the enemies were entered the city. The trumpets 
in a moment ſounded the alarm, and all the inhabitants 
crowded together at the noiſe. The ſtreets were already 
filled with people, who flocked from all quarters by the 
| | aze 
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blaze of innumerable lights which were immediately 


ſet up in the city, and alſo on the ramparts of the 


caſtle, whilſt every place reſounded with confuſed cries, 
that were not to be diſtinguiſhed. 

Aratus ſtill continued his progreſs, notwithſtanding the 
alarm, and endeavoured to climb the ſteep rocks, which 
at firſt were very difhcult of aſcent, becauſe he had 
miſſed the path that led to the wall through numberleſs 
windings, which it was almoſt impracticable to trace out. 
While he was thus perplexed, the clouds diſperſed, as if 
a miracle had interpoſed in his favour; the moon then 
appeared in its former brightneſs, and diſcovered all the 
intricacies of the path, till he arrived on the ſpot of 

ound at the foot of the wall, which had been formerly 
deſcribed to him. The ſkies were then happily covered 
with clouds again, and the moon was once more im- 
merſed in darkneſs. 


The three hundred ſoldiers whom Aratus had left 


Without, near the temple of Juno, having entered the 


city, which was then filled with confuſion. and tumult, 


and alſo illuminated with a prodigious number of lights; 


and not being able to find the path Which Aratus had 
taken, drew up into a cloſe body, under a bending rock 


which ſhaded them at the bottom of the precipice, and 


where they waited in the utmoſt anxiety and diſtreſs. 


Aratus was then ſkirmiſhing on the ramparts of the 


citade], and the noiſe of the combatants might eaſily be 
heard: but as the found was repeated by the echoes of 
the neighbouring mountains, it was impothble to diſtin- 

uiſh the place from whence it proceeded. Thoſe 
Pidiers, therefore, not knowing which way to bend 
their courſe, Archelaus, who commanded the troops of 
King Antigonus, having drawn out a conſiderable number 
of troops, mounted the aſcent with loud ſhouts, and a 
great blaſt of trumpets, with an intention to aſſault 
Aratus in hisrear, and paſſed by thofe three hundred men 


without perceiving them; but when he had advanced a 
little beyond them, they ſtarted from the place of their 


concealment, as if they had been. planted expreſsly in 
9 ambuſcade, 
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ambuſcade, and fell upon him with great reſolution, 
killing all who firſt came in their way. The reſt of the 
troops, and even Archelaus himſelf, were then ſeiſed with 
ſuch a conſternation, that they fled from their enemies, 
who continued to attack them in their retreat, till they 
had all diſperſed themſelves in the city. 

"This defeat was immediately ſucceeded by the arrival 
of Erginus, who had been ſent by thoſe that were fight- 
ing on the walls of the citadel, to acquaint them that 
Aratus was engaged with the enemies, who made a ve 
vigorous defence, and was in great need of immediate 
alliſtance. The troops then deſired him to be their con- 
ductor that moment, and as they mounted the rocks, 
they proclaimed their approach by loud cries, to animate 
thzew friends, and redouble their ardour. The beams of 
the moon, which was then in the full, played upon their 
armour, and, in conjunction with the length of the way 
by which they aſcended, made them appear more nu— 
merous, while the midnight ſilence rendered the echoes 
much more ſtrong and audible; by which means their 
ſhouts ſeemed thoſe of a much greater body of men than 
they really were. In a word, when they at laſt bad 


joined - their companions, they charged their enemies 


with a vigour that ſoon diſperſed them, upon which they 
poſted themſelves on the wall, and became abſolute 
maiters of the citadel by break of day; ſo that the ſun's 
hrit rays ſaw them victorious. The reſt of their troops 
arrived at the ſame time from Sicyon; and the Co- 
rinthians, after they had willingly thrown open the city 
gates to receive them, aſſiſted them in making the troops 
of Antigonus pri ſoners of war. 


Aratus, when he had effectually ſecured his victory, 


deſcended from the citadel into the theatre, which was 
then crowded with a vaſt concourſe of people, drawn 
thither by their curioſity to ſee him, and to hear him ſpeak. 
After he had poſted his Achæans in two lines in the 
avenues of the theatre, he advanced from the bottom of 
the ſtage completely armed, with a countenance extremely 
changed by his want of reſt and the long fatigue he had 
| | | 3 ſuſtained. 
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ſuſtained. The bold and manly joy with which this 


extraordinary ſucceſs had inſpired him, was obſured by 
the languor his extreme weaknels and decay of ſpirits 
had occaſioned. The moment he appeared in the theatre, 
all the people were emulous to teſtify their profound 
reſpect and gratitude, by repeated applauſes and acclama. 
tions. Aratus, in the mean time, ſhifted his lance from 
his left to his right hand; and then reſted upon it, with 
his body bent a little towards the audience, in which 
poſture he continued for ſome time. 

When the whole theatre was at laſt ſilent, he exerted 
all the vigour he had left, and acquainted them, in a 
long diſcourſe, with the particulars of the Achæan league; 
after which he exhorted them to accede to it. He like- 
wiſe delivered to them the keys of their city, which, till 
then, had never been in their power irom the time of 
Philip. As to the captains of Antigonus, he reſtored 
Archelaus, whom he had taken priſoner, to his liberty, 
but cauſed Theophraſtus to ſuffer death, for refuting to 
quit the city. | | 
Aratus made himſelf maſter of the temple of Juno, 
and of the port, where he ſeiſed twenty-hve of the King's 
ſhips. He alſo took five hundred war-horſes, and four 
hundred Syrians, whom he afterwards fold. The 
Achæans kept the citadel, in which they placed a garriſon 
of four hundred men. 

An action ſo bold and ſucceſsful as this, muſt un- 
doubtedly be productive of very fortunate events. The 
inhabitants of Megara quitted the party or Antigonus 
and joined Aratus. Their example was ſoon followed 
by the people of Træzene and Epidaurus, who «ac-eded 
to the Achzan league. TD 
_  Aratas alſo brought Ptolemy, King of Egypt into the 
conſederacy, by aſſigning the ſuperintendency of the war to 
him, and electing him generaliſſimo of their troops by 
land and ſea. T his event acquired him fo much credit 
and reputation, that though the nomination of any man 
to the poſt of captain-general for a ſucceſſion of years 
was expreſsly prohibited by the laws, Aratus was, 

however, 
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1owever, elected every other year, and he, either by his 


| counſels or perſonal conduct, enjoyed that command 


without any diſcontinuation: for it was evident to all 
mankind, that neither riches nor the friendſhip of kings, 
no, nor even the particular advantages of Sicyon, his 
native place, nor any cuher conſideration whatever, had 
the leaſt competition in his mind, with the welfare and 
aggrandiſement of the Achæans He was perſuaded, 
that all weak cities reſemble thoſe parts of the body 
which only thrive and exiſt by their mutual union; and 
mutt infallibly periſh when once they are ſeparated; as 
the ſuſtenance by which they ſubſiſt will be diſcontinued 
from that moment. Cities ſoon fink into ruin, 
when the ſocial bands which connect them are once 
diilolved; but they are always ſeen to flouriſh, and im- 
prove in power and proſperity, when they become parts 
of a large body, and are aſſociated by an unity of intereſt. 
A common precaution then reigns through the whole, 
and is the happy ſource of lite, from whence all the 
Yigour that ſupports them 1s derived. 

49) All the views of Aratus, while he continued in hls 


lan: tended entirely to the expulſion of the. 


Macedonians out of Peloponneſus, and the abolition of 
all kinds of tyranny; the re eſtabliſhment of the cities 
in their ancient liberty, and the exerciſe of their laws. 
Theſe were the only motives which prompted him to 
oppoſe the enterpriſes of Antigonus Gonatas, during the 
lite of.that prince. 

) He alfo purſued the ſame conduct with reſpect to 
Demetrius, who ſucceeded Antigonus, and reigned for 
tic ſpace of ten years. The Etolians had at firit joined 
Antigonus Gonatas, with an intention to deſtroy the 
Achzan league; but embroiled themſelves with De- 
metrius his ſucceſſor, who declared war againſt them. {s) 
The Achxzans, forgetting on this occaſion the ill treat- 
ment they had received from _ hat. people, marched to 

their 


7 Polyb. 1. ii. p. 130. r) A. M. 3762 Ant. J. C. 242. Polb. 


(s) A. M. 3770. 


|, it. p 91-101. Appuan. de bellis lllyr. p. 760. 
Ant. J. C. 234. 
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their aſſiſtance, by which means a ſtrict union was re— 
eſtabliſhed between them, and became very advantageous 
to all the neighbouring cities. 

(1) Myrium was then governed by ſeveral petty kings, 
who ſubſiſted chiefly by rapine, and exerciſed a fort of 
piracy againſt all the neighbouring countries. Agron, 
the fon of Pleurates, Scerdiledes, Demetrius of Pharus, 
ſo called from a city of Illyrium, ſubje& to him, were 
the petty princes who infeſted all the neighbouring parts; 
and attacked Corcyra, and the Acarnanians in particular. 
(4 Teuta reigned after the death of her huſband Agron, 
wio ended his days by intemperance, and left a young 
fon, named Pinæus. Theſe people, harraſled in the 
manner I have mentioned, had recourſe to the Atolians 
and Achæans, who readily undertook their defence; and 
their good ſervices were not repaid with ingratitude, ' he 
people of Corcyra made an alliance with the IIlyrians, 
{von after this event, and received Demetrius of Pharus, 
with his garriſon, into their city. | 

(x) The Romans were ſo offended at the piracies with 
which this people infeſted their citizens and merchants, 
that they ſent an embaſſy to Teuta, to complain of thoſe 
injurious proceedings. That princeſs cauſed one of the 
ambaſſadors to be lain, and the other to be thrown into 
priſon, which provoked the Romans to declare war 


againſt her, in revenge for ſo outrageous an inſult. The 


two conſuls, L. Poſthumus Albinus, and Cn. Fulvius 
Centumalus, ſet out with a commiſſion to invade II- 
lyrium by land and ſea. The people of Corcyra, in 
concert with Demetrius of Pharus, delivered up to the 
conſul Fulvius the garriſon they had received into their 
city; and the Romans, after they had re-inſtated Corcyra 
in its former liberties, advanced into Illyrium, and con- 
quered great part of the country; but conſigned ſeveral 
Cities to Demetrius, as a compenſation for his treacherous 
conduct in their favour. | 

| (y) Teuta, reduced to the utmoſt extremity, implored 
peace of the Romans, and obtained it, on her engage- 
men 


(u) A.M. 3776. Ant. J C. 228. 


(e) A. M. 3772. Ant. J. C. 232. 
/ ( A. M. 3779. Ant, ]. C. 223. 


(x) A, M. 3778, Ant. J. C. 226. 
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ment to pay a yearly tribute, and deliver up all Illyrium, 


except a few places which ſhe was permitted to enjoy; 
but the moſt beneficial article for the Greeks was, her 
being reſtrained from failing beyond the city of Liſſus 
with more than two ſmall- veſſels, and even thoſe were 
not to carry any arms. The other petty. kings, who 
ſeemed to have been ſubordinate to J'euta, were com- 
prehended in this treaty, though it expreſsly mentioned 
none but that princeſs. | | 

The Romans then cauſed themſelves to be reſpected 
in Greece by a ſolemn embaſly, and this was the firſt 
time that their power was known in that country. 
They alſo ſent ambaſſadours to the Ætolians and Achæ- 
ans, to communicate to them the treaty they had lately 
concluded with the Illyrians. Others were alſo Ciſ- 
patched to Corinth and Athens, and the Corinthians then 
declared for the firſt time, by a publick decree, that the 
Romans ſhould be admitted to celebrate the Iſthmian 
ames, with the ſame privileges as the Greeks. The 
Eredar of the city was alſo granted them at Athens, 
and they were permitted to be initiated into their ſolemn 
myſteries. 
Aratus, after the death of Demetrius, who reigned. 
only ten years, found the diſpoſitions of the people very 
favourable to his deſigns. Seen tyrants, whom that 
prince had ſupported with all his credit, and to whom 
he paid large penſions, having loſt their ſupport by his 
death, made a voluntary reſignation of the authority 
they had uſurped over their citizens; others of them, 
either intimidated by the menaces of Aratus, or pre- 
vailed upon by his promiſes, followed their example; 
and he procured ſeveral advantages for them all, that 
my might have no temptation to repent their con- 
Ut. 

(z) Aratus, who beheld with regret the ſubjection 
0! the people of Argos to the tyrant Ariſtomachus, un- 
dertook their deliverance; and made it a point of honour 
to reſtore liberty to that city, as a recompence for the 

education 


(>) Plut, in Arat. p. 1038—1041. 
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education he had received there ; and he alſo conſidered 
the acceſſion of ſo potent a city to the Achæan league, 
as highly advantageous to the common cauſe : but his 
meaſures to this effect were rendered untucceſsful at that 
Ariſtomachus was ſoon after ſlain by his dome- 
ſticks; and before there could be any opportunity to 
regulate affairs, Ariſtippus, a tyrant more deteſtable than 
his predeceſſor, ſeiſed the ſupreme power into his own 
hands, and had the dexterity to maintain himſelf in that 
ufurpation, even with the conſent of the Argives ; but 
as he beheld a mortal enemy in Aratus, during whoſe 
life he imagined his own would always be in danger, 
he reſolved to deſtroy him by the aſſiſtance of king An- 
tigonus Doſon, who agreed to be the miniſter of his 
He had already prepared aſſaſſins in alt 
parts, who watched an opportunity for executing their 
No prince or commander can ever 
have a more effectual guard, than the firm and fincere 
affection of thoſe they govern : for when once the nobi- 
lity and people have been accuſtomed not to fear their 
prince, but to fear for him, innumerable eyes and ears 
This Aratus was fo 


time. 


VENgCAnce. 


bloody commiſſion. 


are attentive to all that paſſes. 


happy as to experience in the preſent conjuncture. 


Plutarch, on this occaſion, draws a fine contraſt be- 

tween the troubles and anxieties of Ariſtippus, and the 
peace and tranquillity of Aratus. That tyrant, ſays he, 
who maintained ſuch a body of troops for the ſecurity of 
his perſon, and who had ſhed the blood of all thoſe of 
whom he entertained any dread, was incapable of en- 
joying a moment's repoſe, either by night or day. Every 
circumſtance alarmed him; his ſoul was the ſeat of 


terrour and anxiety, that knew no intermiſſion ; and he 


even trembled at his own ſhadow. 


A dreadful guard 


continually watched round his houſe with drawn ſwords; 
and as his life was perpetually in their power, he feared 


them more than all the reſt of mankind. 


He never per- 


mitted them -to enter his palace, but ordered them to be 
ſtationed in the porticoes, which entirely ſurroundec 
that ſtructure, He drove away all his domeſticks the 
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moment he had ſupped ; after which he ſhut the gate of 
his court with his own hands, and then retired with his 
concubine into an upper apartment, which he entered 


by a trap-door. When this was let down, he placed his 


bed upon it, and ſlept, as we may ſuppoſe a man to 
ſleep in his condition, whoſe ſoul is a perpetual prey to 
trouble, terrour, and apprehenf:on. The mother of his 
concubine removed, each night, the ladder by which he 
alcended into his chamber, and replaced it in its 
former ſituation the next morning. Aratus, on the other 
hand, who had acquired perpetual] power, not by the 
force of arms, but merely by his virtue and in effect of 
the laws, appeared in publick with a plain robe and a 
mind void of fear: and whereas all thoſe who poſſeſs 
fortreſſes, and maintain guards, with the additional pre- 
cautions of arms, gates, and traps, as ſo many ramparts 
for their ſafety, ſeldom eſcape a violent death; Aratus, 
on the contrary, who always ſhowed himſelf an impla- 
cable enemy to tyrants, left behind him a poſterity which 
ſubſiſts, ſays Plutarch, to this day, and is ſtill honoured 
and reſpected by all the world *. 
 Aratus attacked the tyrant with open force, but acted 
with no extraordinary reſolution in the firſt engagement, 
when even one of the wings of his army had defeated the 
enemy ; for he cauſed a retreat to be ſounded very un- 
ſeaſonably, and reſigned the victory to the foe, which 
drew upon him a number of ſevere reproaches. He 
however made amends for his fault in a ſecond battle, 
wherein Ariſtippus, and above fifteen hundred of his 
men, loſt their lives. Aratus, though he had obtained 
ſo ſignal a victory, and without — * one man, was 
however unable to make himſelf maſter of the city of 
Argos, and was equally incapable of reſtoring liberty 
to the inhabitants; as Agias, and the young Ariſto- 
machus, had thrown a body of the kings's troops into 
the place. | 

ol He 


* Polycrates, to whom Plutarch by whom the race was till continued, 
addreſſes the life of Aratus, was one three hundred and fifty years after 
J his deſcendants, and bad two ſons, the death of Atatus, - 
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upon the remonſtrances of Aratus, and cauſed his city a) 


oppoſe him in thoſe meaſures, but his endeavours were 
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He ſucceeded better with reſpect to the city of Me- 


galopolis, where Lyliades had uſurped the ſupreme W SECT- 1 
power. This perſon had nothing in his character of the the ft 


violent and inhuman qualities of tyrants, and had ſeiſed Julions 
the ſovereignty from no other inducement, than a falſe but fir 
idea of the happineſs and glory which he imagined inſe- from a 
parable from ſupreme power; but he reſigned the ty- again! 
ranny, either through fear, or a conviction of his error, and ex 


to accede to the Achzan league. That league was 
affected to ſuch a degree by ſo generous an action, that 
they immediately choſe him tor their general ; and as he 
at firſt was emulous of ſurpaſſing Aratus, he engaged in 
ſeveral enterpriſes which ſeemed neceſſary at that junc- 
ture, and, among the reſt, declared war againſt the 
Lacedæmonians. Aratus employed his umoſt credit to 
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miſinterpreted as the effects of envy. Lyliades was 
elected general a ſecond time, and then a third, and each 
of them commanded alternately. But when he wasob- 
ſerved to act in oppoſition to his rival on all occaſions, 
and without the leaſt regard to decency, was continually 
repeating his injurious treatment of a virtue ſo ſolid and 
ſincere as that of Aratus, it became evident that the zeal 
he affected was no more than a plauſible outſide, whicl 
concealed a dangerous ambition; and they deprived him 
of the command. | 

As the Lacedæmonians will for the future, have 
conſiderable ſhare in the war ſuſtained by the Achæans 
it ſeems neceſſary to give a brief account of the conditio 
of that people in this place. 
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SECT. III. Acis king of Sparta attempts ts reform 
the ſlate, and endeavours to revive the ancient inſi1- 
tuttins of LyCURGUS; in which he partly ſucceeds : 
but finds an entire change in Sparta, at his return 
from a campaign in which he had joined ARATUS 
againſt the Htolians. Fe is at laſt condemned to die, 
and executed accordingly. | 


(a) YA 7 HEN the love of wealth had crept into the 


city of Sparta, and had afterwards introduced 
: luxury, avarice, floth, effeminacy, profuſion, and all 
"Wl thoſe pleaſures which are generally the inſeparable atten- 
"Wl dants of riches, and when theſe had broken down all the 
"© barriers which the wiſdom of Lycurgus had formed, 
ie with the view of excluding them for ever; Sparta be- 
OY held herſelf fallen from her ancient glory and power, 
"YN and was reduced to an abje& and humble ſtate which 
00 continued to the reign of Agis and Leonidas, of whom 


d. Je are now to treat. 

Agis, the ſon of Eudamidas, was of the houſe of the 

1 Eurytionidæ, and the fixteenth deſcendant from Ageſi- 
Maus, who made an expedition into Aſia. Leonidas, 


and the eighth prince that reigned in Sparta, after Pau- 
ſanias, who defeated Mardonius in the battle of Pla- 
K. N 
J have already related the diviſions, which aroſe in 
Sparta between Cleonymus * and Areus, in regard to 
the ſovereignty, which was obtained by the latter; and 
he afterwards cauſed Pyrrhus to raiſe the fiege of Lace- 
mon. He was ſucceeded by his ſon Acrotates, who 
agned ſeven or eight years, and left a young ſon named 
\reus, from his grandfather. This prince was under 
e tuition of Leonidas, but died in a ſhort time; upon 
hich Leonidas roſe from the regency to the throne. 

6 Though 


(a) Plut. in Agid. p. 796—801. - 
* Joſephus relates, that Areus Lacede@monians. The original of 
Ing of Lacedamon ſent letters to this relation is not eaſily to be diſ- 
nas the bigh-prieft Fa the Jews, tinguifbed, nor is it leſs difficult to 
which he acknowledged an affi- reconcile the time of Areus with that 
lily between that people and ihe of Onias. 
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the ſon of Cleonymus, was of the family of the Agidz, 
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Though all the Spartans had been depraved and pe. 
verted by the general corruption into which the goveri: 
ment was fallen, this depravity and remoteneſs from the 
ancient manners of that people was moſt conſpicuous 
in the conduct of Leonidas; who had reſided for ſeveral 
years in the palaces of the Satrapæ, and had for many 
years made his court to Seleucus : he had even efpoulcd 
a wife in Aſia, contrary to the laws of his country, and 
had afterwards employed his utmolt endeavours to intro- 
duce all the pomp and pride of princes into a free coun- 
try, and a government founded on moderation and 
Juſtice. 3 

Agis was the reverſe of this character. He was then 
in the twentieth year of his age, and though he had 
been educated amidſt riches *, and the luxury of a houſe 
remarkable for being equally voluptuous and haughty, 
he, from the firſt, renounced all thoſe enſnaring plea- 
ſures ; and inſtead of teſtifying the leaſt regard tor the 
ſplendid vanities of dreſs, he made it his glory to appear 
in a plain habit, and to re-eſtabliſh the ancient form of 
publick meals, baths, and all the ancient diſcipline of 
Sparta. He even declared openly, That he ſhould nat 
value being king, it were nat for the hopes of reviving 
the ancient laws and diſcipline of Sparta. Theſe noblc 
ſentiments were a demonſtration, that Agis had formed 
a ſolid judgment of regal power; the moſt eflential 
duty and true glory of which are derived from the eſta- 
bliſhment of good order in all the branches of a ſtate, 
by giving due force to cuſtoms eſtabliſhed by wiſe laws. 

This diſcipline began to be diſregarded the moment 
Sparta had ruined the Athenian government, and began 
to abound in gold. The ſame partition, however, ol 
lands, which had been made by Lycurgus, and the 
number of hereditary poſſeſſions eſtabliſhed by him, har- 
ing been preſerved through all ſucceſſions of deſcent, and 
each ſather tranſmitting his part in the ſame manner , 

e 


Plutarch informs us, that bis gold and filver than all the 616 
mother Apge/iſt ate, and bis grand- e together. 
mother Archidamis, peſſeſſed more e 8 
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he had received it himſelf; this order and equality, 
which had been preſerved without interruption, ſul— 
pended, in ſome meaſure, the ill effects of thoſe abuſes 
which then prevailed. But as ſoon as this prudent in- 
{{1tution began to be ſtruck at, by a law which perinitted 
every man to diſpoſe of his houſe and patrimony, in his 
own lite-time, or to make a teltamentary donation of 
them to whom he pleaſed; this new law efteQuaily 
{apped the beſt foundation of the Spartan polity. Epi- 
tades, one of the Ephori, introduced this law, to avenge 
himſelf on one of his ſons, whoſe conduct had dit- 
pleaſed him. 

It is indeed ſuppriſing, that a whole ſtate ſhould ſo 
eaſily be induced to change ſuch an ancient and funda— 
mental cuſtom as this, merely to gratify the pallion of 
one man. The pretext for this change was undoubt- 
ediy the augmentation of paternal authority, in their 


leveral families; ſince it was not then poſſeſſed of any 


motives for filial reſpect; the children of that commu- 


nity having nothing to hope or fear, as they reccivel 


alixe all the fortune they could expect, immediately 
from the ſtate, and with an abſolute independency on their 
parents. This domeltick inconvenience, in which every 


father thought himlſelt concerned, and which ſeemed to 


regard all good order in families, created ſtrong impreſ- 
hons in thoſe who hadthe greateſt ſhare in the admi- 
nitration, and rendered them incapable of conſidering 
the much greater inconveniencies, which would inevita— 


bly refult from this change, and whoſe pernicious effects 


would be ſoon felt by the ſtate. | 
This procecding is ſufficient to convince us how 
dangerous it is to change the ancient laws *, on which 
baſis a ſtate, or community, has long ſubſiſted; and 
what precautions ought to be taken againit bad im- 
preſſions which may ariſe through particular inconve- 
nencies, from which the wiſeſt inſtitutions cannot be 
exempted. What a depth of prudence, penetration 
VoL, VII. FP into 


Adeo nihil motum ex anti- quæ uſus evidentur arguit, ſtari 
duo probabile eit; veteribus, niſi maluat. Liv. l. xxxiv, n. 54. 
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into future events, and experience, are neceſſary to thoſe 
who take upon them to balance and compare the ad— 
vantages and defects of ancient cuſtoms, with any new 


regulations which are propoſed to be ſubſtituted in their 


ſtead. 

It may be juſtly affirmed, that the ruin of Sparta was 
occaſioned by the new law, which authoriſed the aliena- 
tion of hereditary eſtates. The great men were daily 
enlarging their fortunes, by diſpoſſeſſing the heirs to 
whom they belonged ; in conſequence of which, all 
patrimonial poſſeſſions were ſoon engroſſed by a very 
inconſiderable number of perſons ; the poverty, which 
then prevailed through the whole city, al the people 
into a mean indoJence of mind; by extinguiſhing thoſe 
ardours for virtue and glory, which, till then, had ren- 


dered the Spartans ſuperior to all the other ſtates of 


Greece, and by infuſing into the hearts of the people 
an implacable envy and averſion for thoſe who had 
unjuſtly diveſted them of all their poſſeſſions. 

The number of native Spartans in that city was re- 
duced to about ſeven hundred; and not many more than 
an hundred of theſe had preſerved their family eſtates, 
All the reſt were a ſtarving populace, deſtitute of reve- 
nues, and excluded from a participation in honours and 
dignities : theſe acted with reluctance and indifference 
in wars againſt a foreign enemy, becauſe they were ſen— 
{ible the rich would be the only gainers by their victo- 
ries; in a word, they were conſtantly waiting for an 
opportunity to change the preſent ſituation of affairs, 
and withdraw themſelves from the oppreſſions they ſuſ- 
tained. 5 _ 

(a) Such was the ſtate of Sparta whenAgis entertained 
the deſign of redreſſing the abuſes which then pre- 
vailed; at the ſame time that Aratus was, employing his 
endeavours for the deliverance of his country. The 
enterpriſe was noble, but extremely hazardous. He 
obſerved, contrary to his expectation, that all the young 
men were diſpoſed to enter into his views, while the 
gencrality of thoſe in years, in whoſe minds 9 

f 
(a) A. M. 3756, Ant. J. C. 348. 
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had taken the deepeſt root; trembled at the very name 
of Lycurgus, and Reformation. He began by conct- 
liating his uncle Ageſilaus, a man of great eloquence 
and reputation, but ſtrongly poſſeſſed with a paſſion for 
riches; which was the very circumſtance that rendered 
him the more favourable to the deſigns of Agis. He 
was ready to fink under a load of debts, and hoped to 
diſcharge them without any expence to himſelf, by 


changing the form of government. | 


| Agis then endeavoured, by his means, to bring over 
| his own mother, who was the filter of Ageſilaus. Her 
power was very great in the city, 10 a large party of 
- friends, and the vaſt number of her {ſlaves and debtors ; 
; and her credit gave her an extraordinary influence in the 
- moſt important affairs: when Agis had opened his deſign 
i to her, ſhe was ſtruck with conſternation, on the firſt 
ideas it preſented to her mind, and employed all the 
l arguments ſhe could invent to diſſuade him from it; but 
when Ageſilaus joined his own reflexions with thoſe of 
2 the king, and had made his own ſiſter comprehend the 
n advantages that would accrue to Sparta from the execu- 
ö. tion of fuch a deſign, and repreſented to her the glory 
bs which her family would for ever derive from it, this 
d lady, as well as thoſe of her fex with whom ſhe was 
e moſt intimate, being then animated by the noble amb i- 
1 tion of the young prince, immediately changed their 
* ſentiments, and were ſo affected with the beauty of the 
N project, that they themſelves preſſed Agis to enter upon 
$, the execution of it as ſoon as poſſible. They likewiſe 
[- ſent to all their friends, and exhorted them to concur 


with him in that affair. | 
Application was alſo made by them to the other ladies 
of that city, as they were very ſenſible that the Lacedæ- 
monians had always expreſſed the greateſt deference to 
their wives, whom they allowed to exerciſe more autho- 
rity in all tranſactions of ſtate, than they themſelves 
aſſumed in their private and domeſtick affairs. Molt of 
the riches of Sparta were at that time in the hands of 
women, which proved a great obſtruction to the deſigns 
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of Agis. They unanimouſly oppoſed his ſcheme, 
rightly foreſeeing, that the plain manner of life he was 
endeavouring to re-eſtabliſh, and on which ſo many 
commendations were .be{towed, would not only be de- 
ſtructive to all their luxurious pleaſures, but diveſt them of 
all the honours and power they derived from their riches. 

Amidſt the conſternation this propoſal gave them, 
they addreſſed themſelves to Leonidas, and conjured him, 
as his age gave him an aſcendant over Agis, to employ 
his whole authority in diſſuading his colleague from the 
accompliſhment of his plan. Leonidas was very incli- 
nable to ſupport the rich, but as he dreaded the indigna- 
tion of the people, who were deſirous of this change, 
he could not preſume to oppoſe Agis in an open manner, 
but contented himſelf with croſſing his deſigns by in- 
direct meaſures. He had a private conference with the 
magiltrates, wherein he took the liberty to calumniate 
Agis, as a perſon who was offering to the poor the pro- 
perties of the rich, with a partition of lands, and a 
general abolition of debts, as a compenſation to them 


for the tyranny he was preparing to uſurp; in conſe- 
quence of which proceedings, inſtead of forming citizens 


for Sparta, he was only railing a body of guards for the 
Jecurity of his own perſon. 

Agis, in the mean time, having ſucceeded ſo far as 
to cauſe Lyſander, who concurred with him in his 
views, to be elected one of the Ephori, brought into 
the council a decree which he himſelf had drawn up, 
the principal articles af which were theſe. 1. All the 
debtors were to be diſcharged from their debts. 2. Al: 
Jands which extended from the valley of Pellene to 
mount Taygetus, and the promontory of Malea, and 
likewiſe to Selaſia, ſhould be parcelled out into four 
| thouſand five hundred lots. 3. The lands which lay 


beyond thoſe limits ſhould be comprehended in fifteen 
thouſand lots. 4. The laſt portions were to be diſtri- 
buted to thoſe inhabitants of the adjacent parts, who 
were in a condition to bear arms. 5. Thoſe lands, 
which lay within the limits already mentioned, ſhoulc 
ve reſerved for the Spartans, whoſe due number, which 
5 | was 
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as then conliderably diminithed, ſhould be recruited 
out of ſuch of the neighbouring people, and ſtrangers, 
as had received an honeſt and generous education, and 
were then in the flower of their age, and not diſquali- 
hed for that claſs by any bodily defect. 6. All theſe 
ſhould, at the times of repait, be diſpoſed into fifty 
halls, diſtinguiſhed by the name of Phidicies; the lealt 
of. which ſhould” contain two hundred, and the largeit 
four hundred: And, laſtly, they were all to obſerve 
the ſame manner of lite and diſcipline as their anceſtors. 

This decree being oppoſed by the ſenators whoſe 
ſentiments differed from thoſe of Agis, Eyfander cauſed 
the people to be aſſembled, and in the ſtrongeſt terms 
exhorted the citizens to conſent to it. He was ſeconded 
by Mandroclides, a young Spartan, whoſe heart glowed 
with zeal for the publick welfare; and he repreſcnted to 
the people, with all the energy he could poſſibly expreſs, 
every motive that could moſt affect them. Particularly 
the reſpect they owed to the memory of their illuſtrious 
| legiſlator Lycurgus; the oath their anceſtors had taken, 
in the names of themſelves and their poſterity, to pre- 
ſerve thoſe ſacred inſtitutions in the moſt inviolable 
manner; the glory and honour Sparta had enjoyed, 
during the time ſhe ſtrictly adhered to them; and the 
infamous degeneracy into which ſhe had ſunk, ever fince 
they had been diſregarded by her: He then ſet forth the 
the miſerable condition of the Spartans, thoſe ancient maſ- 
ters of Greece, thoſe triumphant conquerors of Aſia, thoſe 
mighty ſovereigns by ſea and land, who once could make 
the Great King “ tremble on his throne, but were now 
diveſted of their cities and houſes by the inſatiable avarice 
of their own citizens, who had reduced them to the loweſt 
extremes of poverty and. ſhameful indigence ; which 
might be conſidered as the completion of all their cala- 
mities, as, by theſe means, they were expoſed to the 
inſult and contempt of thoſe to whom it was their right 
to preſcribe laws. He then concluded, with intreatin 
them not to be ſo far influenced by their eee. 
to a handful of men, who even trampled them under 


2 their 
* This was the uſual appellation of the Perfian menarchs. 
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their feet like ſo many deſpicable ſlaves, as to behold, 
with eyes of indifference, the dignity of their city en- 
tirely degraded and loſt, but that they would recall to 
their remembrance thoſe ancient oracles, which had 
more than once declared, that the love of riches would 
prove fatal to Sparta, . and occaſion its total ruin. | 

King Agis then advanced into the middle of the af- 
ſembly, and declared, after a conciſe diſcourſe (for he 
thought his example would have more efficacy than any 


up for the common welfare, all his effects and eſtate, 
which were very conſiderable ; conſiſting of large tracts 
of arable and paſture lands, beſide ſix hundred talents of 


together With the reſt of his relations and friends, who 
were the richeſt perſons in Sparta, would do the fame. 


the people, who, at the ſame time, were e ee 
with joy that they at laſt were ſo happy as to behold a 
king worthy of Sparta. Leonidas then took off the 
mals, and oppoſed him to the utmoſt of his power: 
for as he knew 1t would otherwiſe be neceſſary for him 
to make the ſame offer they had heard from Agis, ſo he 
was ſenſible, that his citizens would not think themſelves 
under the ſame obligations to him as they were to his 
colleague, who when each of their eſtates ſhould be ap- 
propriated to the publick, would engroſs all the honour 
of that action, by rendering it the effect of his OWN ex- 
ample. He therefore demanded aloud of Agis whether 
he did not think that Lycurgus was a juſt and able man, 
and one who had zealouſly conſulted the welfare of his 
country? Agis then replied, that he had always conſi- 
dered him as ſuch. © Where do you find then (re- 
« torted Leonidas) that Lycurgus ever - ordained an 
© abolition of debts, or gare the freedom of Sparta to 
ſtrangers? Since, on the contrary, it was his firm 
perſuaſion, that the city would never be ſaſe till all 
© ſtrangers were expelled from its walls.“ Agis anſwered, 


« That 
* Equal to ſix bundred thouſand French crowns, 


words he could utter) that he was determined to deliver 


current money *; and that his mother and grandfather, 


Ihe magnanimity of their young prince aſtoniſhed all. 
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„That he was not ſurpriſed that ſuch a perſon as 


„Leonidas, who had been brought up in foreign coun- 
« tries, and had married into the houſe of a Perſian 
„ grandee, ſhould be fo little acquainted with Lycurgus, 
« as not to know that he had ſwept away all actual and 


e potlible debts, by banithing gold and filver from the 


„city. That, with reſpect to ſtrangers, his precautions 
« were intended againſt none but thoſe who could not 
« accommodate themſelves to the manners and diſcipline 
« he had eſtabliſhed : that theſe were the only perſons 
« he expelled from the city, not by any hoſtilities againſt 
« their perſons, but from a mere apprehenſion, that 
« their method of life, and corruption of manners, 
« might inſenſibly infpire the Spartans with the love 
of luxury and ſoftneſs, and an immoderate paſſion for 
«riches... | 
He then produced feveral examples of poets and phi- 
loſophers, particularly Terpander, Thales, and Phere- 
cydes, Who had been highly eſteemed and honoured at 
Sparta, becauſe they taught the ſame maxims as Ly- 
curgus had eſtabliſhed. . 
his diſcourſe won all the common people over to 
the party of Agis, but the rich men ranged themſelves 
under Leonidas, and intreated him not to abandon them: 
they likewiſe addreſſed themſelves to the ſenators, who 


had the principal power in this affair, as they alone 
were qualified to examine all propoſals, before they 


could be received and confirmed by the people; and 


their ſollicitations were ſo effectual, that thoſe who had 


oppoſed the decree of Agis, carried their point by an un- 
animous concurrence of voices: upon which Lyſander, 
who ſtill continued in his employment,  imtaediately 
determined to proceed againſt Leonidas, in virtue of an 
ancient law, by which “ each deſcendant from Her- 
* cules was prohibited from eſpouſing any foreign 
„ woman; and which made it death for any Spartan to 
*« ſettle among ſtrangers.” Sufficient proofs of delin- 
quency in theſs particulars were produced againit Leo- 
nidas, and Cleombrotus was prevailed upon, at the ſame 

” EE time, 
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conducted thither by a ſufficient guard. 
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time, to aſſiſt in the proſecution, and demand the crown, 


as being himſelf of the royal race, and the ſon-in-law of 
Leonidas. 

Leonidas was ſo confounded at this proceeding, and. 
ſo apprehenſive of the event, that he took ſanctuary in 


the temple of Minerva called Chalcroicos ; upon which, 


the wiſe of Cleombrotus ſeparated herſelf from her 
huſband, and became a ſupplicant for her father. Leo- 
nidas was ſummoned to appear; but as he refuſed to 
render obedience in that particular, he was diveſted of 
his royalty, and it was then transferred to his ſon-in-law 
Cleombrotus. 5 

Lyſander quitted his employment about the cloſe of 
theſe tranſactions, the uſual time for holding it being 
then expired. The new Epliori took this opportunity 
to commence a proſecution againſt him, and Mandro- 
clides, for having voted for the abolition of debts, and 
a new diſtribution of lands, contrary to the laws. Ly- 
ſander and Mandroclides, finding themſelves in danger of 
being condemned, perſuaded the two kings, that if they 
would only be united with each other, they would have 
no cauſe to be diſquieted by any decrees of the Ephori, 
who were privileged indeed to decide between them, 
when they were divided in their ſentiments, but had no 


right to interpoſe in their affairs, when they concurred 


in the ſame opinions, | 
The two kings, in order to improve this remonſtrance, 
entered the aſſembly, where they compelled the Ephori 


to quit their ſeats, and ſubſtituted others in their ſtead, 


one of whom was Ageſilaus. They then cauſed a band 


of young men to arm themſelves, and gave orders for re- 


leaſing the priſoners; in a word, they rendered them- 
ſelves very formidable to their enemies, who now 
expected to be put to the ſword : but not one perſon was 
killed on this occaſion ; and when Agis even knew that 
Ageſilaus intended to cauſe Leonidas to be aſſaſſinated, 
in his retreat to Tegæa, he ordered him to be ſafely 
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When the affair was on the point of being abſolutely 
concluded without any oppoſition, ſo great was the ter- 
rour which then prevailed, it was ſuddenly obſtructed by 
a ſingle man. Ageſilaus had one of the largeſt and beſt 
eſtates in the whole country, and at the ſame time was 
deeply involved in debt : but as he was .incapable of 
paying his creditors, and had not inclination to incorpo- 
rate his eſtate into the common property, he repreſented 
to Agis, that the change would be too great and violent, 
and even too dangerous, {ſhould they attempt to carry 
their two points at the ſame time; namely, the abolition 
of debts, and the diſtribution of lands; whereas, if they 
began with gaining over the landed proprictors, by the 
annihilation of debts, it would be eaſy for them to ac- 
compliſh the partition of lands. The ſpecious turn of 
this reaſoning enſnared Agis, and even Lyfander himſelf 
was won over to this expedient by the artifice of Ageſi- 
laus: in conſequence of which all contracts and obliga- 
tions were taken from the ſeveral creditors, and carried 
into the publick place, where they were piled into a 
large heap, and burned to aſhes. As ſoon as the flames 
mounted into the air, the rich men and bankers, who 
had lent their money, returned home extremely dejected, 
and Agelilaus cried with an inſulting air, That he had 
never ſeen ſo fine and clear a fire before. 7 

The people, immediately after this tranſaction, de- 
manded a diſtribution of the lands, and each of the kings 
gave orders for its accompliſhment ; but Ageſilaus (till 
continued to ſtart freſh difficulties, and found out a 
variety of new pretexts, to prevent the execution of that 
affair.; by which means he gained time, till Agis was 
obliged to take the field at the head of an army. For 
the Achæans, who were in alliance with the Lacedæmo- 
nians, had ſent to demand their afliſtance againſt the 
/Etolians, who threatened an irruption into the territories 
of the Megareans in Peloponnefus. 

Aratus, who was then general of the Achæans, had 
already aſſembled his troops to oppole the enemy, and 
had alſo written to the Ephori, who, upon the cc 
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of his letters, immediately ſent Agis to their aſſiſtance. 
This prince ſet out with all poſſible expedition, and the 
ſoldiers teſtified am incredible joy, at their marching un- 
der his command. The generality of them were young 
men, in very low circumſtances of life, who now faw 
themſelves diſcharged from all their debts, and free, and 
alſo in expectation of ſharing the lands, at their return 
from this expedition ; for which reaſons they teſtified the 
utmoſt affection for Agis. The cities were charmed to 
ſee theſe troops pals through Peloponneſus, without com- 


Mitting the leaſt diſorder : and ſo quietly, that the ſound 


of their march was hardly to be diſtinguiſhed. The 
Greeks were entirely ſurpriſed, and made the following 
What admirable diſcipline and order mui 
formerly have been obſerved by the armies of Lacedamon, 
when they were commanded by Ageſilaus, Lyſander, or the 
ancient Leonidas; as they even diſcover at this time ſo 
much awe und reſpect for their general, though younger 
than any ſoldier in his camp l * 

Agis joined Aratus, near Corinth, at the very time 
when he was deliberating in a council of war, whether 
he ſhould hazard a battle, and in what manner he ſhould 
diſpoſe his troops. Agis declared for a battle, and 
thought it not adviſeable to allow the enemies a paſſage 
into Peloponneſus; but added at the ſame time, that 
he intended to a& as Aratus ſhoud judge proper, as he 
was the older officer of the two, and general of the 
Achzans, whereas he himſelf was only general of the 
auxiliary troops ; and was not come thither to exerciſe 


any command over the league, but only to engage the 


enemy in conjunction with them, for whoſe aſſiſtance he 
had been ſent. The officers of Aratus, inſtead of treat- 
ing him with ſo much deference as Agis had exprelled, 
took the liberty to reproach him in ſharp terms, for his 
diſinclination to a battle; aſcribing that to timidity, 
which, in reality, was the effe& of prudence. But the 


vain fear of falſe infamy did not make him abandon his 
wiſe view for the publick good. He juſtified his con- 


duct by the memoirs he writ on that occaſion ; wherein 
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he obſerves, that as the huſbandmen had already carried 

In their harveſt, and gathered in all the fruits of the 
ſeaſon, he judged it more adviſeable to let the enemy 
advance into the country, than to hazard an unnec-ifary 
battle at that conjuncture, when the weltare of the whole 
league lay at ſtake. When he had determined not to 
enter upon action, he diſmiſſed his allies, after he had 
beſtowed the greateſt commendations upon them; and 
Agis, who was aſtoniſhed at his conduct, ſet out for 
Sparta with his troops. 4, 

b) The Atolians entered Peloponneſus without any 
obſtruction, and in their march ſeiſed the city of Pellene, 
where their troops, who were intent on nothing but 

lunder, immediately diſperſed themſelves up and down, 
without the leaſt order, and began to contend with each 
other for the ſpoils. Aratus, informed of theſe pro- 
_ ceedings, would not ſuffer ſo favourable an opportunity 
to eſcape him. He then ceaſed to be the ſame man, 
and, without loſing a moment's time, or waiting till all 


his troops had joined him, advanced with thoſe he then 
| had againſt the enemy, who were hecome weak even by 
| their victory: he attacked them in the very place they 
l had ſo lately taken, and forced them to abandon it, after 
1 having loſt ſeven' hundred men. This action did him 
it great honour, and changed the injurious reproaches he 
4 had patiently ſuffered into the higheſt applauſes and 
e panegyrick. 

i Several ſtates and princes having now entered into a 
le confederacy againſt the Achæans, Aratus endeavoured 
he to contract a friendſhip and alliance with the Atolians, 
he in which he eaſily ſucceeded; for a peace was not onl 

a concluded between them, but he alſo effectually nego- 
d, ciated an offenſive and defenſive league, between the two 
us nations of Ætolia and Achæa. be 
75 (c) Agis, when he arrived at Sparta, found a great 
oy change in the ſtate of affairs. Ageſilaus, who was one 


of the Ephori, being no longer reitrained by fear as for- 
P'6 merly, 


(5) Plut. in Arat. p. 1041, (e] A. M. 3760. Ant. J. C. 244. Mut. 
in Agid. p. 802 - S0. 
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merly, and enitrely intent upon the gratification of his 
avarice, committed the greateſt violence and injuſtice. 
When he found himfelf univerſally deteſted, he raiſed 
and maintained a body of troops, who ſerved him as a 
guard when he went to the ſenate; and cauſed a report 
to be ſpread, that he intended to continue in his office 
the fucceeding year. His enemies, in order to elude 
the calamities with which they were threatened, cauſed 
Leonidas to be ſent for in the moſt publick manner from 
'Tegxa, and replaced him upon the throne, to the gene- 
ral ſatisfaction of the people, who were greatly irritated 
to ſce themſelves abuſed in the hopes they had enter- 
tained of the partition, which had never been carricd into 


execution. 


Ageſilaus ſaved himſelf by the aſſiſtance of his ſon, 
who was univerſally beloved; and the two kings took 
ſanctuary; Agis in the temple of Minerva, called Chal- 

d Cleonmbrows in that of Neptune. As Le- 
onidas ſeemed to be moſt exaſperated againſt the latter, 
he left Agis, and advanced at the head of a band of ſol- 
diers into the temple, where Cleombrotus had fled for 
refuge. He then reproached him with great warmth 
for aſſuming the regal power, in violation of the ties of 
affinity between them, and for expelling him from his 
own country in fo ignominious a manner. Cleombro- 
tus, who had nothing to anſwer to theſe reproaches, 
continued ſeated in a profound filence, and with an 
aſpe& that ſufficiently teſtified his confuſion. His wife 
Chelonida ſtood near, with her two children at her feet. 
She had been equally unfortunate, as a wife and daughter, 
but was equally faithful in each of thoſe capacities, and 
had always adhered to the unfortunate. She had ac- 
companied her father Leonidas during his exile, and 
now returned to her huſband, whom fhe tenderly em- 
braced, and at the fame time became a ſupplicant for 


CIOICOS, an 


him with her father. 


All thofe who were then preſent, melted into tears at 
ſo moving a ſight, and were ſtruck with admiration at 


the virtue and tenderneſs of Chelonida, and the a 
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force of conjugal love. This unfortunate princefs 
pointing to her mourning habit and diſhevelled treſſes, 
Believe me, O my father, {aid the, this habit of woe 
which I naw wear, this dejection which appears in my con- 
tenance, and theſe forrqws into which you ſee me funk, 
are not the effects of that compaſſion I entertain for Cleom-. 
| brotus ; but the ſad remains of. my affliction for the cala- 
| mittes you have faftamed, in your flight from Sparta. On 
| what, alas ! ſhall I new reſolve © While you reign for the 
future in Sparta, and triumph over the enemies who opp3ſed 


v, ſhall I continue to live in the deſolate ſlate to which 
: you now ſee me reduced © Or is it my 2 to array mer | 
ö in robes of royally and magnificence, when [ behold the 


huſband I received from you in the flower of my youth, on tha 
: point of periſhing by your dagger © Should he be unable to 
c diſarm your reſentment, and move your ſaul to compaſſton, 
- by the tears of his wife and children, permit me to aſſure 
5 you, that he will be puniſhed with more ſeverity for his 


N imprudence, than was even intended by yourſelf, when he 

H ſball jee a wife who is ſo dear to him expiring at his feet ; 

r for you are not ta think, that in my preſent condition I will 

h ever conſent to ſurviue him. M hat appenrance ſhall I 

f make among the Spartan ladies, after my inability to inſpire 

18 my huſband with compaſſion for my father, and to {ſen 

)- my father into pity for my huſband ® What indeed ſhall I 

5, appear to them, but a daughter and a wife, aliuays af 

n flicted and contemned by her neareſt relations! Chelonida, 

fe at the concluſion of theſe expreſſions, reclined her cheek « (NM 

t. on that of Cleombrotus, while with her eyes, that ſpoke 

r, her ſorrow in their tears, ſhe caſt a languid look on 

d thoſe who were preſent. _ 

. Leonidas, after a few moments diſcourſe with his 

10 friends, ordered Cleombrotus to riſe, and immediately Nt [| 

n- quit Sparta; but earneſtly importuned his daughter to 

or continue there, and not forſake a father, who gave her AY 
ſuch a peculiar proof of tenderneſs, as to ſpare the life 

at of her huſband. His ſollicitations, were, however, inn 

at effectual, and the moment Cleombrotus roſe from his 

le ſeat, ſhe placed one of her children in his arms, and || J 


ce | claſped 
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junction with himſelf. 
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claſped the other in her own; and, when ſhe had offered 
up her prayers to the goddeſs, and kiſſed her altar, the 
became a voluntary exile with her huſband. How ex- 
tremely affecting was this ſpectacle; and how worthy 
the admiratron of all ages is ſuch a model of conjugal 
love! If the heart of Cleombrotus, ſays Plutarch, had 
not been entirely depraved by vain glory, and a boundleſs 
ambition to reign, he would have been ſenſible, that even 
baniſhment itſelf with ſo virtuous a companion, was a 
telicity preferable to the condition of a ſovereign. 

When Leonidas had expelled Cleombrotus from 
Sparta, and ſubſtituted new Ephori inſtead of the former, 
whom he had depoſed, he bent all his endeavours to 
enſnare Agis; and began with perſuading him to quit 
the aſylum to which he had retired, and reign in con- 
In order to which he aſſured 
him, that his citizens had pardoned all paſt proceedings, 
becauſe they were ſenſible that his youth and inex- 


perience, with his predominant paſſion for glory, had 


laid him open to the inſinuations of Ageſilaus. But as 


Agis ſuſpected the ſincerity of thoſe expreſſions, and 


perſiſted in his reſolution to continue in the temple, 


Leonidas no longer attempted to deceive him with plau- 
{ible pretences. Amphares, Demochares, and Arceſilaus, 
who had frequently vitited the young prince, continued 
their aſſiduities to him, and ſometimes conducted him 
from the temple to the baths, and from thence conveyed 
him in fafety to the temple; for each of them was his 
intimate friend. 

'This fidelity, however, was of no longer continuance. 
Amphares had lately borrowed of Ageſiſtrata, the mother 
of Agis, ſeveral rich ſuits of tapeſtry, and a magnificent 
ſet of ſilver plate. Theſe coſtly ornaments tempted him 
to betray the King, with his mother and grandmother. 
It was even faid, that he was much more inclinable, than 
either of his two companions, to liſten to the ſuggeſtions 
of Leonidas: and that no one was fo induſtrious as him- 
ſelf to ſpirit up the Ephori (of whoſe number he was one) 
againſt Agis. As this prince went ſometimes from the 
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temple to the bath, they reſolved to take that opportunity 
to ſurpriſe him; and when he was one day returning 
from thence, they advanced up to him, and after they 
had embraced him with an air of affection, they attended 
him in his way, and entertained him with their uſual 
familiarity of converſation. One of the ſtreets, through 
which they paſled, turned off, in one quarter, to the 
riſon, and as ſoon as they arrived at that paſſage, Am- 
phares ſciſed Agis with an air of authority, and cried, 
Agis, I muſt conduct you to the Hphori, to whom you are 
to be accountable for your behaviour. At the ſame inſtant 
Demochares, who was tall and ſtrong, threw his mantle 
round his neck, and dragged him along, while the others 
puthed him forward, as they had previoully agreed, and 
as no perſon came to aſſiſt him, becauſe there was nobod 
in the ſtreet at that time, they accompliſhed their deſign, 
and threw him into priſon. | 
Leonidas arrived at the ſame time with a great number 
of foreign ſoldiers, and ſurrounded the priſon; the 
Ephori likewiſe came thither, and when they had ſent 
for ſuch of the ſenators as concurred with their opinion, 
they proceeded to examine Agis, as if he had been ar- 
raigned at a competent tribunal, and ordered him to 
juitify himſelf, with reſpect to his intended innovations 
in the republick. One of the Ephori, pretending to 
have diſcovered an expedient for diſengaging him trom 
this criminal affair, aſked him, whether Lyſander and 
Ageſilaus had not compelled him to have recourſe to 
thoſe meaſures? To which Agis replied, That he had 
not acted in conſequence of any compulſion ; but that 
his admiration of Lycurgus, and a ſincere deſire to 
imitate his conduct, were his only motives for attempting 
to reſtore the city to the ſame condition in which that 
legiſlator had left it. The ſame officer then demanding 
of him, if he repented of that proceeding? The young 
prince anſwered with an air of ſteadineſs, That he never 
ſhould repent of ſo virtuous, jo noble, and glorigus an under- 
taking, though death itſelf were preſented to his view in all 
its terrours. His pretended judges then condemned him 
| | tO 
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to die, and immediately commanded the publick officers 
to carry him to that part of the priſon, where thoſe, on 
whom the ſentence of condemnation had paſſed, were 
uſually ſtrangled. 
When Demochares ſaw that the officers of juſtice did 
not dare to Jay their hands on Agis, and that even the 
foreign ſoldiers turned their eyes from Gich a ſpectacle 
of horrour, and refuſed to be aſſiſtant at fo inhuman an 
cxecution, he loaded them with threats and reproaches, 


The people, who, by this time, were informed of the 
manner in which he had been ſeiſed, crowded to the 
gates of the priſon, and began to be very tumultuous, 
The whole ſtreet was already illuminated with innumer— 
able tapers; and the mother and grandmother of Agis 
ran from place to place, filling the air with their cries, 
and intreating the people that the King of Sparta might 
at leaſt have an opportunity to defend himſelf, and be 
judged by his own citizens. The zeal of the people 
did but animate the murderers the more to haſten the 
execution of Agis, leſt he ſhould be releafed by force that 
very night, if the pecple ſhould have ſufficient time al- 
lowed them for aſſembling together. | 

As the executioners were leading him to the place 
where they intended. to ſtrangle him, he beheld tears 
flowing from the eyes of one of them who was touched 
with his misfortune; upon which he turned to him, 


in this manner contrary to all laws and juſtice, I an 
much happier, and more to be envied, than thoſe wi" 
have condemned me. When he had ſaid theſe words, he 
offered his neck to the fatal cord, without the leaſt air 
of reluctance. | 5 

As Amphares came from the priſon, at the cloſe of 
this tragick ſcene, the firſt object he beheld was the de- 
folate mother of Agis, who threw herſelf at his feet: 
he raiſed her from the earth, and aſſured her, that Agis 
had nothing to fear; intreating her, at the ſame time, as 
a proof of his ſincerity, to enter the priſon, and 3 
; L oo 


© 


and with his own hands dragged Agis to the dungeon. 


and ſaid, Meep not for me, my friend, for, as I am cut , 
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n. She then deſired him to permit her aged mother 


to attend her in that mournful viſit. Your requeſt (ſaid 
he) ig reaſonable; and he immediately conducted them 
into the priſon, but ordered the docr to be ſhut the. 
moment they entered it. He then commanded the 


executioner to ſeiſe Archidamia, the grandmother of 
Agis, who had lived to a venerable old age among her 


citizens, with as much dignity and reputation as any lady 


of her time. When the executioner had performed his. 
fatal office, the inhuman Amphares ordered the mother 
of Agis to enter the dungeon. This unhappy princeſs 
was obliged to obey him, and the moment ſhe came into- 
that diſmal] place, ſhe beheld her ſon lying dead on the 
ground, and, at a little diſtance from him, her dead 
mother, with the fatal cord ſtill twiſted about her neck. 
She aſſiſted the executioners in diſengaging her parent 
from that inſtrument of cruelty, after Which ſhe laid the 
corpſe by her ſon, and decently covered it with linen. 


When this pious office was completed, ſhe caſt herſelf 


upon the body of Agis, and after ſhe had tenderly kiſſed 
his cold lips, O my ſon (ſaid ſhe) the exceſs of thy hu- 
manity and ſweet diſpoſition, and thy too great circum- 
Jpection and lenity, have undone thee, and been fatal to 
US 

Amphares, who from the door had beheld and heard 
all that paſſed, entered that moment, and addreſſing him- 
ſelf with a ſavage air to the mother of Apis, Since you, 
nerv (ſaid he) and approved the deſigns of your fon, you 
ſhall ſhare in his puniſhment. Ageſiſtrata aroſe at thoſe 
words, and running to the fatal cord, May this (cried ſhe) 

at leaſt be #feful to Sparta. 
hen the report of theſe executions was diſperſed 
through the city, and the inhabitants beheld the bodies 
brought out of the priſon, the indignation occaſioned by 
this barbarity was univerſal, and every one declared, that 
trom the time the Dorians had firſt eſtabliſhed themſelves 
un Peloponneſus, ſo horrible an action had never been 
committed. It muſt indeed be acknowledged, that all 
tne blackeſt crimes in nature united in the circumſtances 
which 
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which aggravated this; and we may even add too, that 
the murder of the King included and ſurpaſſed them 
all: fo barbarous an execution, in oppolition to that 
reſpect with which nature inſpires the moit ſavage people 
for the ſacred perſon of their ſovereign, is ſuch a blemith 
on a nation, as all ſucceeding ages can never obli— 
terate. | | 

(4) Agis having been deſtroyed in this manner, Leonidas 
was not expeditious enough in feiling his brother Archi- 
damus, who ſaved himfelt by flight; but he ſecured 
Aviatis, the confort of that unhappy king, forcing her 
to reſide in his own houſe, with the young child ſhe had 
by him, and then compelled her to eſpouſe his fon 
Cleomenes, who was not marriagcable at that time; but 
Leonidas was determined that the widow of Agis ſhould 
not be diſpoſed of to any other perſon, as ſhe inherited a 
large eſtate from her father Gylippus, and likewiſe ex- 
celled all the Grecian ladies in beauty, as well as wiſdom 
and virtue. She endeavoured to avoid this marriage by 
all means in her power, but to no effect. And when 
ſhe at laſt was obliged to conſent to her nuptials with 
Cleomenes, ſhe always retained a mortal averſion for 
Leonidas, but behaved with the utmoſt complacency and 
ſoftneſs to her young ſpouſe, who, from the firſt day of 
his marriage, conceived a molt ſincere and paſſionate 
eſteem and affection for her; and even ſympathiſed with 
her in the tenderneſs ſhe preſerved for Agis, and the 
regard ſhe expreſſed for his memory, and that too in ſuch 
a degree, that he would frequently liſten to her with the 
greateſt attention, while ſhe related to him the great defigns 
he had formed for the regulation of the government. 
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(4) Plut. in Cleom. p. 805. 
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„ | | 
SECT. IV. CLEOMENES aſcends the throne of Sparta, 
and engages in a war againſt the Acheans, ever whom 
he oblains ſeveral advantages. He reforms the go— 
vernment of Sparta, and re-eſtabliſhes the ancient diſ- 
"ipline. Acquires new advantages over ARATUS and 
the Acheans. ARATUS applies for ſuccour % ANTI- 
GONUS king of Macedoma., by whoſe aid the Achaians 
obtain repeated vietories, and take feveral places from 
the enemy. 


1 CYLEOMENES had a noble ſoul, and an ardent 
4 pathon for glory, joined with the ſame inclina- 

ton for temperance and ſimplicity of manners as Agis 
had always expreſſed ; but had not that excefſive ſweet- 
nels of diſpolſition, attended with the timidity and pre- 
caution of that prince. Nature, on the contrary, had 
infuſed into him a vigour and vivacity of mind, which 
ardently prompted him on to whatever appeared great 
and noble. Nothing ſeemed ſo amiable to him, as the 
government of his citizens agrecably to their own incli- 
nations; but, at the ſame time, he did not think it in- 
conſiſtent with the glory of a wiſe adminiſtration, to em- 
ploy ſome violence in reducing to the publick utility an 
inconſiderable number of obſtinate and unjuſt perſons, 
who oppoſed it merely from a view of private intereſt. _ 
Ile was far from being ſatisfied with the ſtate of 


affairs which then prevailed in Sparta. All the citizens 


had long been ſoftened by indolence and a voluptuous 
ile; and the King himſelf, who was fond of tranquillity, 
had entirely neglected publick affairs. No perſon what- 
erer had teſtified any regard for the publick good, every 
Individual being ſolely intent upon his particular intereſt, 
and the aggrandizement of his family at the publick 
xpence. Inſtead of any care in diſciplining the 7 
dcople, and forming their temperance, patience, an 
de equality of freemen, it was even dangerous to men- 
on any thing of that nature, as Agis himſelf had perithed 
attempting to introduce it among them. : 
t 


(s) Plut, in Cleom. p. 805 —811. 
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It is alſo ſaid, that Cleomenes, who was ſtill very 


young, had heard ſome philoſophical lectures at the time 


when Spherus, who came from the banks of the Boriſ— 


thenes, ſettled in Lacedæmon, and applied himſelf, in a 


very ſucceſsful manner, to the inſtruction of youth. This 
perſon was one of the principal diſciples of Zeno the 
Citian *. The ſtoick philoſophy, which he then pro- 
felled, was exceedingly proper to infuſe courage and noble 
ſentiments in the mind; but, at the ſame time, was ca- 
pable of dangerous effects in a diſpoſition naturally warm 
and impetuous; and, on the other hand, might be ren- 
dered very beneficial by being grafted on a mild and mo- 
derate character. 

„After the death of Leonidas, who did not long 


ſurvive the condemnation and murder of Agis, his ſon 


Cleomenes ſucceeded him in the throne ; and though he 
was then very young, it gave him pain to confider that 


he had only the empty title of king, while the whole 


authority was engrotied by the Zphori,. who ſhametully 
abuſed their power. He then grew ſollicitous to change 
the form of government; and as he was ſenſible that few 


porn were diſpoſed to concur with him in that view, 
e 


imagined the accompliſhment of it would be facilitated 


by a war, and therefore endeavoured to embroil his 


city with the Achæans, who, very fortunately for his 
purpoſe, had given Sparta ſome occaſions of complaint 


againſt them. 


Aratus, from the-firſt moments of his adminiſtration, 
had been induſtrious to negotiate a league between al 
the ſtates of Peloponneſus, through a perſuaſion, that if 
he ſucceeded in that attempt, they would have nothing 
to fear for the future from a foreign enemy; and this 
was the only point to- which all his meaſures tended. 
All the other ſtates, except the Lacedæmonians, the 
people of Elis, and thoſe of Arcadia, who had eſpouſed 
the party of the Lacedæmonians, had acceded to this 
laague. Aratus, ſoon after the death of Leonidas, began 


J) A. M. 3762, Ant. J. C. 228. 
* So caited from Citium, a city of Cyprus, 
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ery to harraſs the Arcadians, in order to make an experiment 
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evident, that he deſpiſed Cleomenes, as a young man 
without the leaſt experience. | i 

When the Ephori received intelligence of this act of 
hoſtility, they cauſed their troops to take the field under 
the command of Cleomenes; they indeed were not nu- 
merous, but the conſideration of the general by whom 
they were commanded, inſpired them with all imaginable 


with twenty thouſand foot, and a thouſand horſe, under 
the command of Ariſtomachus. Cleomenes came up 
with them near Pallantium, a city of Arcadia, and 
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the bravery of this proceeding, that he prevailed upon the 
general not to hazard an engagement, and then made a 
retreat; which drew upon him very ſevere reproaches 
from his own troops, and ſharp raillery from the enemy, 
whoſe troops did not amount to five thouſand men in the 
whole. The courage of Cleomenes was ſo much raiſed 
by this retreat, that he aſſumed a loftier air.amongſ(t his 
e citizens, and reminded them of an expreſſion uſed by one 
a of their ancient kings, who ſaid, That the Lacedemonians 
rs enquired after the numbers of their enemies, but 
where they were. He afterwards defeated the Achaans 
in a ſecond encounter; but Aratus taking the advantage 
even of his defeat, like an experienced general, turned 
his arms immediately againſt Mantinza, and before the 
enemy could have any ſuſpicion ef his delign, made him- 
lelf maſter of that city, and put a garriſon into it. 
Cleomencs, after his return to Sparta, began to think 
ſeriouſly on the execution of his former deſign, and had 
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to be recalled from Meſſene. As that prince was de- 
ſcended from the other royal houſe of Sparta, he had an 
inconteſtible right to the crown; and Cleomenes was 
perſuaded, that the authority of the Ephori would receive 
a much greater diminution, when the throne of Sparta 


enable 


of the Spartan courage, and at the ſame time to make it 


ardour for the war. The Achzans marched againit him 


offered them battle; but Aratus was ſo intimidated with 


credit enough to cauſe Archidamus, the brother of Agis 
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enable them to counterbalance their power. But, un- 
happily for his purpoſe, the ſame perſons who had been 
guilty of the death of Agis, found means to aſſaſſinate 
his brother Archidamus “. 

Cleomenes, ſoon after this event, gained a new ad. 
vantage over the Achæans, in an action near Mega- 


lopolis, wherein Lyſiades was ſlain, in conſequence of 


engaging too far in the purſuit of the Lacedæmonians, 
who had been repulſed when the encounter firſt began, 
'This victory was very honourable to the young King, 
and increaſed his reputation to a great degree. He then 
imparted his deſign to a ſmall number of ſelect and faith- 
ful friends, who ſerved him in a very ſeaſonable manner, 
When he returned to Sparta, he concerted his march fo 
as to enter the city when the Ephori were at ſupper; at 
which time, a ſet of perſons who had been choſen for 
that action, entered the hall with their drawn ſwords, and 
killed four of theſe magiſtrates T, with ten of thoſe who 
had taken arms for their defence. Ageſilaus, who hal 
been left for dead on the ſpot, found means to ſave him- 
ſelf; after which no other perſon whatever ſuſtained any 
violence; and, indeed, what had been already committed 


was ſufficient. 


The next day, Cleomenes cauſed the names of four- 
ſcore citizens, whom he intended to baniſh, to be fixcd 
up in places of publick reſort. He alſo removed from 
the hall of audience all the feats of the Ephori, except 
one, where he determined to place himſelf, 1n order to 
render juſtice; and after he had convoked an afſembly 
of the people, he explained to them his reaſons for the 
conduct he had purſued ; repreſenting to them, in what 
an enormous manner the Ephori had abuſed their power, 
by ſuppreſſing all lawful authority, and not only baniſhing 
their kings, but even in cauſing them -to be deſtroyed 
without the leaſt form of juſtice; and menacing thoſe 
who were molt deſirous of beholding Sparta in the moi 

Ne excellent 

* Polybius declares, that Cleomenes himſelf cauſed him to be aſſaſſmated, 
I. v. p. 383. & l. viii. p. 511. | 

+ This magiſtracy was compoſed sf five Efbori, 
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n. excellent and moſt divine form of government. He then 
en added, that the conduct he purſued rendered it ſufficiently 
ne evident, that, inſtead of conſulting his own particular 
intereſt, his whole endeavours were employed to promote 
d. chat of the citizens, and revive among them the diſcipline 
a. and equality which the wile Lycurgus had formerly 
o eſtablithed, and fromz whence Sparta had derived all her 
ns, glory and reputation. | 
5 When he had expreſſed himſelf in this manner, he 
Ng, immediately conſigned his whole eſtate to the people as 
jen Ml their common property, and was ſeconded in that action 
th. by Megritones, his father-in-law, who was very rich. 
cr The reſt of his friends, in conjunction with all the other 
\ @ MW citizens, then complied with this example, and the lands 
avere diſtributed agreeably to the intended plan. He even 
for Ml aſligned a portion to each of thoſe who had been baniſhed, 
and and promiſed to recall them as ſoon as affairs could be 
vho MW ſettled in a ſtate of tranquillity. He then filled up the 
hal proper number of citizens with perſons of the beſt cha- 
im. ncter in all the adjacent parts, and raiſed four thou- 


any land foot, whom he taught to uſe lances inſtead of 


ted Mjavclins, and to wear bucklers with good handles, and 
not with leather ſtraps buckled on, as had before been the 

wr. WM cuſtom. i 3 

His next cares were devoted to the education of 

children; in order to which he endeavoured to re-eſtabliſh 

the Laconick diſcipline, wherein the philoſopher Spherus 

was very aſſiſtant to him. The exerciſes and publick 
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cept 


r to Nas v c oY 
ably {I cals ſoon reſumed their ancient order and gravity ; 
the moſt of the citizens voluntarily embracing this wile, 


noble, and regular method of life, to which the reſt, 


what g 
whoſe number was very inconſiderable, were ſoon obliged 


r 
Ning to conform. In order alſo to ſoften the name of mo- 
oyel Perch, and to avoid exaſperating the citizens, he ap- 
Hoſe Nointed his brother Euclicas king with him; which is 
moſt ie firſt inſtance of the adminiſtration of the Spartan 
ent Wovernment by two kings of the ſame houſe at one 
me, | | 
nated, | Cleomenes, 
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Cleomenes, (believing that Aratus and the Achzan: 
were perſuaded he would not preſume to quit Sparia, 
amidſt the diſſatisfactions occaſioned by the novelties he 
had introduced into the government, thought nothing 
could be more "honourable and advantageous to him, than 
to let them ſee how much he was eſteemed by his troops, 
and beloved by his citizens, and what confidence he <n- 
tertained, that the new changes had not alienated the 
minds of the people from him. He firſt advanced into 
the territories of Megalopolis; where his troops com- 
mitted great devaſtations, and gained a very conſiderable 
booty. To theſe ravages he added inſults, cauſing 
-publick games and ſhows to be exhibited for the ſpace of 
a whole day, in the fight of the enemy; not that he had 
any real ſatisfaction in ſuch a conduct, but only intended 
to convince them, by this contemptuous bravado, how 
much he aſfured himſelf of being victorious over them. 

Though it was very cuſtomary, in thoſe times, to ſee 
troops of comedians and dancers in the train of other 
armies, his camp was perfectly free from all ſuch diſſo- 
Jute proceedings, the youths of his army paſſed the greateſt 
part of their time in exerciſing themſelves, and the old 
men were induſtrious to form and inſtru them. Their 
very relaxations from thoſe employments were devoted to 
inſtructive and familiar ee dag ſeaſoned with fine 
and delicate railleries, which were always modeſt and 
never rendered offenſive by injurious reflections. In a 
word, they were entirely conformable to the laws by 
which the wiſe legiſlator of Sparta had been careful to 
regulate converſations. ET ns | 

Cleomenes himſelf appeared like the maſter who thus 
formed the citizens, not ſo much by his diſcourſe, as his 
example in leading a frugal life, which had nothing in 
it ſuperior to that of the meaneſt of his ſubjects, all 
affecting model of wiſdom and abſtinence, which faci- 
litated beyond expreſſion his accompliſhment of the grca 
things he performed in Greece. For thoſe whoſe attai!s 
carried them to the courts of other kings, did not admit 
their riches and magnificence, ſo much as they * 

| | their 
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their imperious pride, and the haughtineſs with which 
they treated thoſe who approached them. On the con- 
trary, no ſuchroffenſive manners were ever experienced 
in the court of Cleomenes. He appeared in a very plain 
habit, and almoſt without officers : the audiences he gave 
were as long as the people who applied to him could 
delire: he gave all manner of perſons a very agreeable 
reception, without treating .any body with an air of 
auſterity. This affable and engaging behaviour gained 
him the univerſal love and veneration of his people, in 
which the true grandeur and merit of a king undoubtedly 
conſiſt. 

His table was extremely ſimple and frugal, and truely 
lacomck. No muſick was ever introduced there; nor 
did any one deſire it, as his converſation well ſupplied its 
place; and 1t 1s certain that thoſe who are capable of 
diſcourſing well, may paſs their time very agreeably 
without hearing fongs. Cleomenes never failed to en- 
liven thoſe repalts, either by propoſing curious and im- 
portant queſtions, or relating ſome uſeful and agreeable 
piece of hiſtory; ſeaſoning the whole with a delicate vein 


of wit and gaiety. He thought it neither an argument 


of a prince's merit or glory to attach men to his intereſt 
by the attractions of riches, and ſplendid tables; whereas 
the ability of gaining their hearts by the amiable power 


of diſcourſe, and the charms of a commerce, in which 


freedom of thought, and ſincerity of manners, always 
prevailed, was conſidered by him as a trucly royal quality. 
(e) This affable and engaging diſpoſition of Cleomenes 
ſecured him the affection of all the troops, and inſpired 
them with fuch an ardour for his ſervice, as ſeemed to 
have rendered them invincible. He took ſeveral places 
from the Achæans, ravaged the territories of their allies, 
and advanced almoſt as far as Pheræ, with intention either 
to give them battle, or diſcredit Aratus as a puſtilanimous 
leader, who had fled from his enemy, and abandoned all 
their flat country to be plundered. The Achæans having 
taken the field with all their troops, and encamped in the 
Vol. VII. territories 
(g) A. M. 3776. Ant. J. C. 228, 
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territories of Dymæ, Cleomenes followed them thither, 
and harratled them perpetually with ſo much intrepidity, 
as at Jaſt compelled them to come to a battle, wherein he 
obtained a complete victory; for he put their army to 
flight, killed abundance of men, and took a great number 
of priſoners. | 


%) The Achzans were extremely dejected at theſe ſevere 


loſſes, and began to be apprehenſive of the greateſt calamities 
from Sparta, eſpecially if ſhe ſhould happen to be ſup- 
ported by the Ætolians, according to the rumour which 
then prevailed. Aratus, who had uſually been elected 
general every other year, refuſed to charge himſelf with 
that commiſſion when he was choſen again, and Ti- 
moxenes was ſubſtituted in his ſtead. "The Achæans 


ſeverely cenſured the conduct of Aratus on this occaſion, 
and with great juſtice, as he, who was conſidered by 


them as their pilot, had now abandoned the helm of 
his veſſel amidit a threatening tempeſt, wherein it would 
have been proper and glorious for him to have ſeiſed it 
into his own hands, even by force, in imitation of ſeveral 
great examples related in hiſtory, and when he onght to 
have been ſolely ſollicitous to ſave the ſtate at the expence 
of his own life. If he had even deſpaired of retrieving 
the affairs of the Achæans, he ought rather to have ſub- 
mitted to Cleomenes, who was a Grecian by birth, and 
king of Sparta, than to call in the aſſiſtance of foreigners, 
and make them maſters of Peloponneſus, as will ſoon 


appear to have been the event: jealouſy, however, ex- 


tinguiſhes all prudent reflections, and is a malady not 
to be cured by reaſon alone. a 

(i) The Achzans being reduced to the laſt extremities, 
and eſpecially after the loſs of the firſt battle, ſent am- 


baſſadors to Cleomenes to negociate a peace. The King 


ſeemed at firſt determined to impoſe very rigid terms 
upon them; but afterwards diſpatched an embaſſy on his 
part, and only demanded to be appointed general of the 
Achæan league, promiſing on that condition to accom- 

„ modate 


(b) Plut. in Cleom. p. 811. Idem, in Arat. p. 1044. 
(i) A. M. 3777. Ant. J. C. 227. | 
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modate all differences between them, and reſtore the 
priſoners and places he had taken from them. The. 


Achzans, who were very inclinable to accept of peacc 


on thoſe terms, deſired Cleomenes to be preſent at Lerna, 
where they were to hold a general allembly, in order to 
conclude the treaty. The King ſet out, accordingly for 
that place, but an unexpected accident, which happened 
to him, prevented the interview; and Aratus endeavoured 
to improve it in ſuch a manner as to hinder the negocia- 
tion from being renewed. He imagined, that as he had 
poſſeſſed the chief authority in the Achæan league for 
the ſpace of thirty-three years, it would be very diſhonour- 
able in him to ſuffer a young man to graft himſelf upon 
him, and diveſt him of all his glory and power, by ſup- 
planting him in a command he had acquired, augmented, 
and retained for ſo many years. Theſe conſiderations 
induced him to uſe all his efforts to diſſuade the Achæans 
from the conditions propoſed to them by Cleomenes : but 
as he had the mortification to find himſelf incapable of 
conciliating them with this view, becauſe they dreaded 
the bravery and uncommon ſucceſs of Cleomenes, and 
likewiſe thought the Lacedæmonians were very reaſonable 
in their intentions to reſtore Peloponneſus to its ancient 


ſtate, he had recourſe to an expedient which no Grecian 


ought to have approved, and was extremely diſhonourable 
in a man of his rank and character. His deſign was 
to call in the aſſiſtance of Antigonus King of Ma- 
cedonia, and by inevitable conſequence make him maſter 
a crc. | 

(+) He had not forgotten that Antigonus had great cauſe 
to be diſſatisfied with his former proceedings: but he was 


ſenſible that princes may be properly ſaid to have neither 


friends nor enemies, and that they form their ſentiments 
of things by the ſtandard of their own intereſt. He, 
however, would not openly enter into a negoclation of 


this nature, nor propoſe it as from himſelf; becauſe lie 


knew that if it ſhould happen to prove unſucceſsful, he 
mult inevitably incur all the odium; and beſides, it 
Q 2 would 

(4) Polyb. l. ii. p. 133— 140. 
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would be making a plain declaration to the Achæans, 
that if he had not abſolutely deſpaired of retrieving their 
aftairs, he would not adviſe them to have recourſe to their 
profeiſed enemy. He, therefore, concealed his real views, 
like an artful and experienced politician, and proceeded 
by indirect and ſecret methods. As the city of Mega- 


lopolis was neareſt in ſituation to Sparta, it lay moſt 


expoſed to the incurſions of the enemy, and the inhabi- 


tants becan to think themſelves ſufficient ſufferers by 
the war, as the Achæans were ſo far from being in 
a condition to ſupport them, that they were unable to 
defend themſclves. Nicophanes and Cercides, two ci- 
tizens of Megalopolis, whom Aratus had brought over 
to his ſcheme, made a propoſal in the council of that 
city, for demanding permiſſion of the Achæans, to im- 


plore the aſſiſtance of Antigonus. This motion was 


immediately atlented to, and the Achzans granted them 
the permiſſion they deſired. Theſe two citizens were 
then deputed to be the meſſengers of that propoſal, and 
Aratus had been careful to furniſh them with ſufficient 
inſtructions beforehand. When they received audience 
of Antigonus, they lightly touched upon the particulars 
which relaied to their city, and then ſtrongly ipſiſted, in 


conformity to their inſtructions, on the imminent danger 


to which the King himſelf would be expoſed, ſhould the 
alliance which was then talked of between the AÆtolians 
and Cleomenes, take effect. They then repreſented to 
him, that if the united forces of thoſe two ſtates ſhould 
have thoſe advantages over the Achæans, which they 
expected to obtain, the towering ambition of Cleomenes 
would never be ſatished with the mere conqueſt-of Pe— 
loponneſus, as it was evident that he aſpired at the empire 
of all Greece, which it would be impoſſible for him to 
ſeiſe, without entirely deſtroying the authority of the 
Macedonians. To theſe remonſtrances they added, that 
if the /Etolians ſhould not happen to join Cleomenes, 


the Achaans would be capable of ſupporting themſelves - 


with their own forces, and ſhould have no cauſe to 
trouble the king with their importunities for his aſſiſtance; 
e but 
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to take effect, they muſt then intreat him not to be an 
unconcerned ſpectator of the ruin of Peloponneſus, which 


in due time, ſuſhcient ſecurity lor his own fidelity and 
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but if, on the other hand, fortune ſhould prove averſe to i 
them, and permit the confederacy between thoſe two ſtates i 


might even be attended with fatal conſequences to him- 
feli. They allo took care to inſinuate to, the King, that 
Afatus would enter into all his meaſures, and give him, 


good intentions. 
Antigonus highly approved all theſe repreſentations, 
and ſeifed with pleaſure the opportunity that was now 
offered him, for engaging in the affairs of Greece. This 
had always been the policy of the ſucceſſors of Alexander, 
Who, by declaring e kings, had converted the 
frame of their reſpective governments into monarchy. 
They were ſenſible that it nearly concerned them to 
oppole all ſuch ſtates as had any inclination t) retain their 
liberty, and the form of opular government; and where- 
ever they found e . in no condition to extinguth | 
theſe, they attempted to weaken them at leaſt, and to 
render the people incapable of forming any conliderable 
enterpriſes, by ſowing the ſceds of diviſion between re- | 
publicks and free ſtates, and engaging them in wars NF! 
againſt each other, in order to render themlelves neceſſary 


to them, and prevent their ſhaking off the Macedonian "| 
yoke, by uniting their forces. (/) Polybius, {peaking of 14 
one of theſe princes, declares in expiels terins, that ne 
paid large penſions to ſeveral tyrants in Greece, wiv 10 
were profeſſed enemies to liberty *. ä | 

It cannot, therefore, be thought ſurpriſing;”1 that An- . 
tizonus ſhould prove ſo tractable to the follicitations and bl 
demands of the Megalopolitans. He wrote them an 1 


obliging letter, wherein he promiſed to aſſiſt them, pro- 
vided the Achæans would conſent to that procceding. 14 
The inhabitants of Megalopolis were tranſported at the 1 
happy reſult of their negociation, and immediately diſ- Yb 
patched the ſame deputies to the general allembly of | 


23 the 


(7) Lib. ii. p- 131. 
* Anne» oy avroig (wivopgo:s ) or 8. fe Y {469;J0T1g 
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the Achzans, in order to inform that people of the good 
intentions of Antigonus, and to preſs them to put their 
_ intereſts immediately into his hands. 

Aratus did not fail to congratulate himſelf in private 
for the maſterly itroke by which he had ſucceeded in 
his intrigue, and to find Antigonus not poſſeſſed with 
any impreſſions to his prejudice, as he had reaſon to 
apprehend. He wiſhed, indeed, to have had no occaſion 
for his aſſiſtance; and though neceflity obliged him to 
have recourſe to that prince, he was willing to guard 
againſt the imputation of thoſe meaſures, and tor havin 
them ſcem to have been concerted by the Achæans with- 
out any privity of his. | 

When the deputies from Megalopolis were introduced 
into the aſſembly, they read the letter of Antigonus, and 


had given them; with the affection and eſteem he had 
expreſſed for the Achæans, and the advantageous offers 
he made them. They concluded with deſiring, in the 
name of their city, that the Achæans would invite An- 
tigoinis to be preſent as ſoon as poſſible in their aſſembly; 
and every one ſeemed to approve of that motion. Aratus 
then role up, and aiter lie had repreſented the voluntary 
goodneſs of the king in the ſtrongeſt light, and com- 
mended the ſentiments that prevailed in the ailembly, he 
intimated to them, that there was no neceſſity for preci- 
pitating any thing; that it would be very honourable for 
the republick to endeavour to terminate her wars by her 
own forces; and that if any calamitous accident ſhould 
render her incapabie of doing fo, it would then be time 
enough to have recourſe to her friends. This advice 
was generally approved ; and it was concluded, that the 
Achæans ſhould employ only their own forces in ſupport- 
ing the preſent war. ; 

(n) The events of it were, however, very unfavourable 
to them; for Cicomenes made himſelf maſter of ſeveral 


l Cities 


1 (5 A. M. 3778. Ant. J. C. 226. Plut in Cleom. p. 814, 815. 
Plut. in Arat, p. 1047. A. M. 3779. Ant. J. C. 225. 
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cities * of Peloponneſus, of which Argos was the moſt 


conſiderable, and at laſt ſeiſed Corinth, but not the 
citadel. The Achæans had then no longer time for 
deliberation 3 Antigonus was called in to their aſſiſtance 

and they came to a reſolution to deliver up the citadel i 
him, without which he would never have engaged in 
that expedition; for he wanted a place of ſtrength, and 
there was none which ſuited him fo effectually as that, 

3 well on account of its advantageous. ſituation between 
ER ſeas, as its fortifications, which rendered it almoit 
impregnable. Aratus ſent his ſon to Antigonus among 
the other hoſtages. That prince advanced by long 
marches with an army of twenty thouſand foot, arid 
toucteen hundred horſe. Aratus ſet out by ſca with the 
principal. othcers of the league, to meet Antivouus at 
tne city of Pegæ, unknown to the enemy ; and when 
that prince was informed of his arrival in perſn, he 
advanced to him, and rendered him all the honours due 
to a general of diſtinguiſhed rank and merit. 

Cleomenes inſtcad of attempting to defend the paſſage 
of the Iſthmus, thought it more adviſeable to throw up 
trenches, and raiſe ſtrong walls to fortify the pailes of 
the Onian mountains f, and to harraſs the enemy by 
frequent attacks, rather than hazard a battle with ſuch 
well-diſciplined and warlike troops. This conduct of 


the King of Sparta reduced Antigonus to great extre- 


mities, for he had not provided himſelf with any con- 
ſiderable quantity of proviſions, and found it not very 
practicable to force the paſſes defended by Cleomenes: 
the only expedient, therefore, to which Antigonus could 
have recourſe in this perplexity, was to advance to the 
promontory of Herza, and from thence tranſport his 


army by ſea to Sycion, which would require a conſider- 


able ſpace of time, as well as great preparations, which 
could not eaſily be made. 
Q 4 While 


* Gabe Pella, Pheneus, Phli- tains which extended ſrom the rucks 
onte, Cleonæ, Epidaurus, Hermione, of Sciron, in the road to Attica, as 
Træxene. far as Baevtia, and mount Citherons 


＋ Theſe were a ridge of moun- Strab. I. vili. 
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() While Antigonus was embarraſſed in this manner, 
Tome friends of Aratus arrived at his camp, one night by 
fea, and informed him, that the people of Argos had 
revolted againſt Cleomenes, and were then beſieging the 
citadel. Aratus having likewiſe received fifteen hundred 
men from Antigonus, ſet out by ſca and arrived at 
Epidaurus. 5 | 
Cleomenes, receiving intelligence of theſe proceedings 
about nine or ten in the evening, immediately detached 
Iiegilioncs with two thouſand men, to ſuccour his party 
at Argos as ſoon as pofiible; after which he induſtriouſſy 
watched the inotions of Antigonus; and to animate the 
Corinthians, allured them, that the diſorders, which had 
lately happened at Argos, were no more than a flight 
commotion, excited by a few mutinous perſons, which 
would eatily be ſuppreſſed. In this however he was de- 
ceived, for Megiſtones having been flain in a ſkirmiſh, 
as ſoon as he entered Argos, the Lacedæmonian garriſon 
was reduced to the Jaſt extremity, and ſeveral couriers 
had been fent from thoſe troops to demand iiumediate 
ailitance from the Spartan army. Cleomenes being 
then apprehenſive that the enemies, if they thould happen 
to wake themſelves maſters of Argos, would thut up all 
the palles againſt him; by which means they would be 
in a condition to ravage all Laconia with impunity, and 


even to form the ſiege of Sparta, which would then 


be without defence; he, therefore, thought it adviſcable 
to decamp, and marched with all his army from Corinth. 

Antigonus, ſoon after this retreat of the Lacedæmo- 
nans, entered the place, and ſecured it to himſelf with a 
good garriſon. Cleomenes in the mean time arrived at 
Argos, before the revolters had any ſuſpicion of his 
approach, and at firſt ſucceeded ſo far, as to ſcale ſeveral 
parts of the town, where he forced ſome of the enemies 
troops to ſave themſelves by flight; but Aratus having 
entered the city on one fide, and King Antigonus ap- 
pearing with all his troops on the other, Cleomenes retired 
to Mantinea. 


(z) A. M. 3730, Ant. 1. . 224. 
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During the continuance of his march, he received 
advice in the evening from couriers at Tegea, . which 
affected him as much as all his former misfortunes. They 
acquainted him with tne death of his cot rt Apgratis, 
from whom he had never been able to abſent wnlelt a 
whole campaign, even when his expeditions were molt 
ſuccelslul ; ; and ſuch was his tenderneſs and eſteem for 
her, that it had always been cuſtomary ior him to make 


frequent returns to Sparta to <njoy the plealure oi her 


company. The next morning he renewed his march by 
dawn, and arrived early at Sparta, where, after he had 
O 
mother and children in his own houſe, he reſumed the 
management of public k affairs. 

Much about the fame time, Ptolemy, who had pro- 


miſed to aſtiſt him in the war, ſeat to him to demand his 


mother and children as hoſtages. It was a lor g time 
before Cicomenes could preſume to acquaint hi pare mt with 


the King 0: Egypt! s demand, and thoug!! ite trequently 


went to wilit er, with an intention to explain | nimſelf to 


her, he never had reſolution enough to enter upon tie 


ſubject. tis mother obſerving the porplexity in Which 


he appenre, bigan to entertain ſome ſuſpicion of the 


cauſc. for mothers have uſually a great ſhare of pon-rra- 


tion, wich xeicren:e to their children. Sie enquir=t of 


thoſe who were molt inn with him, whether her 
ſon did not deſire ſomething er, whi en ne cov d 


not prevail upon himſelf to coin .vacve to her? And 
when Cleomenes hat at laſt f r-{ution to open the 
affair to her; How, my ſon (fad the viih a ſmilc) 7s 

this the ſecret you wanted courage to 4 ſcliſe to ine? Al, 
in the name of heaven, did you det immed'-:tely cauſe me 

to be pu! on board ſome veſſel, and ſeit, wit"? a moment's. 
delay, to any part of the world, where my perſon may de 


uſeful to Sparta, before old age conſumes and deſtroys it in 


languor and inaction ! 


When the preparations for her voyage were completed, 


Crateſiclea (for ſo the mother of Cleomenes was called) 
took her ſon apart, a few inoments before the entered 


Q 5 the. 
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the veſſel, and led him into the temple of Neptune. 


There the held him a great while claſped in her arms, 


and after ſhe had bathed his face with a tender flow of 
tears, ſhe recommended the liberty and honour of his 
country to his care. When the ſaw him weep in the 
exceſs of his anguiſh at that melancholy parting ; King 
of Lacedemon (ſaid the) let us dry our tears, that ng 
perſon, when we quit the temple, may ſee us weep, or do 
any thing unworthy of Sparta. Fir this is in our power ; 
events are in the hands of God, When ſhe had expreſſed 
_ herſelf to this effect, the compoſed her countenance, led 
her infant grandſon to the ſhip, and commanded the pilot 
to ſail that moment from the port. 


As ſoon as ſhe arrived at Egypt, ſhe was informed that 


Ptolemy, having received an embaſly from Antigonts 
was ſatisfied with the propoſals made by that prince; and 
the had likewiſe intelligenee, that her ſon Cleomenes 
was ſollicited by the Achæans to conclude a treaty 
between them and Sparta, but that he durſt not put an 
end to the war without the conſent of Ptolemy, becauſe 
he was apprehenſive for his mother, who was then in the 
power of that king. When the had been fully inſtructed 
in theſe particulars, ſhe ſent expreſs orders to her fon, 
to tranſact, without the leaſt fear or heſitation, whatever 
he imagined would prove beneficial and glorious to Sparta, 
and not to ſuffer himſelf to be diſconcerted by his appre- 
henſions of the treatment an ancient woman and a little 
infant might ſuſtain from Ptolemy. Such were the ſenti- 
ments which even- the women of Sparta thought it their 
glory to cheriſh, EE 

(o) Antigonus, in the mean time, having made him- 
ſelf maſter of Tegea, Mantinea, Orchomene, and ſeveral 
other cities; Cleomenes, who was then reduced to the 
neceſſity of defending Laconia, permitted all the Helots 
who were capable of paying five minz (about ten pounds 
ſterling) to purchafe their freedom. From this contri- 
bution he raiſed five hundred talents (about one hundred 
N twenty- 

(o) A. M. 3781. Ant. J. C. 223, Polyb. J. ii. p. 149. Flut. in 
Cleo, p. 215 —817. Id. in Arato. p. 1048. 8 
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twenty-five thouſand pounds ſterling) and armed two 
thouſand of theſe Helots after the Macedonian manner, 
in order to oppoſe them to the Leucaſpides of Antigonus; 
he then formed an enterpriſe, which certainly no one 
could have expected from him. The city of Megalo- 
polis was very conſiderable at that time, and cven not 
inferior to Sparta in power and extent. Cleomenes con- 
certed meaſures for ſurpriſing this city, and to take it 
without any oppoſition; and as Antigonus had ſent molt 
of his troops into winter-quarters in Macedonia, while 
he himſelf continued at Egium, to aſſiſt in the aſſembly 
of the Achæans, the King of Sparta juſtly ſuppoſed, that 
the garriſon of the city could not be very ſtrong at that 
time, nor their guards very ſtrict in their duty, as they 
were not apprehenſive of any inſult from an enemy ſo 


weak as himſelf ; and, conſequently, that if he proceeded 


with expedition 1n his deſign, Antigonus, who was then 
at the diſtance of three days march from the place, would 
be incapable of affording it any aſſiſtance. The event 
fucceeded according to the plan he had projected; for as 
he arrived at the city by night, he ſcaled the walls, a: d 
made himſelf maſter of the place without any oppoſition. 
Moſt of the inhabitants retired to Mefſene, with their 
wives and children, before their enemies had any thoughts 
of purſuing them; and Antigonus was not informed of 
this accident, till it was too late to retrieve it. 
Cleomenes out of a generoſity of mind which has few 


examples in hiſtory, ſent a herald to acquaint the people 


of Megalopolis, that he would reſtore them the poſſeſſion 


of their city, provided they would renounce the Achæan 


league, and enter into a friendſhip and contederacy with 
Sparta; but as advantageous as this offer ſeemed, they 
could not prevail on themtclves to accept it, but rather 
choſe to be deprived of their eſtates, as well as of the 
monuments of their anceſtors, and the temples of their 


gods; in a word, to ſee themſelves diveſted of all that 


was moſt dear and valuable to them, than to violate the 
faith they had ſworn to their allies. The famous Philo— 


poemen, whom we ſhall frequently have occaſion to 


Q 6 mention 
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mention in the ſequel of this hiſtory, and who was then 


at Meſſene, contributed not a little to this generous 


reſolution. Who could ever expect to diſcover ſo much 
greatneſs of foul, and ſuch a noble caſt of thought, from 
tne very dregs of Greece, for by that name the times of 
which we now treat may juſtly be deſcribed, when we 
compare them with the glorious ages of Greece united 


and triumphant, when even the luſtre of its victories 


was loſt in the ſplendour of its virtues! 


This refuſal of the Megalopolitans highly enraged 


Cleomenes. who, till the moment he received their 
anſwer, had not only ſpared the city, but had even been 


careful to prevent the ſoldiers from committing the leaſt 
diſorder; but his anger was then inflamed to ſuch a 


degree, that he abandoned the place to pillage, and ſent | 


all the ſtatues and pictures to his own city. He alſo 
demoliſhed the greateſt part of the walls, with the 
ſtrongeſt 8 and then marched his troops back to 
Sparta. Ihe deſolation of the city extremely afflicted 
the Achæans, who conſidered their inability to aſſiſt ſuch 
faithful allies, as a crime for which they ought to reproach 
themſelves. 5 

This people were ſoon ſenſible, that by imploring the 
aid of Antigonus, they had ſubjected themſelves to an 
imperious maſter, who made their liberties the price of 
his aid. He compelled them to paſs a decree, which 
prohibited them from writing to any king, or ſending an 
embaſly without his permiſſion ; and he obliged them to 


furniſh proviſions and pay for the garriſon he had put 
into the citadel of Corinth, which, in reality, was 
making them pay for their own chains, for this citadel 


was the very place which kept them in ſubjeCtion. 
They had abandoned themſelves to ſlavery in ſo abject a 
manner, as even to offer ſacrifices and libations, and 
exhibit publick games in honour of Antigonus; and 


Aratus was no longer regarded by them. Antigonus 


ſet up in Argos all the ſtatues of thoſe tyrants which 


Aratus had thrown down, and deſtroyed all thoſe which 


had been erected in honour of the perſons who ſurpri 8 
3 | the 
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the citadel! of Corinth, except one, which was that of 
Aratus himſelf; and all the intreatics of this general 
could not prevail upon the King to deſiſt from ſuch a 
proceeding. The ſight of theſe tranſactions gave him 
the utmoſt anxiety; but he was no longer maſter of 


affairs, and ſuffered a juſt puniſhment for ſubjeRing 


himſehf and his country to a foreign yoke. Antigonus 
alſo ook the city of Mantinea, and when he had moſt 
inffumanly murdered a great number of the citizens, 
nd {old the reſt into captivity, he abandoned the place 
to the Argives, in order to its being repeopled by them, 


and even charged Aratus with that commiſſion, who had 


the meanneſs to call this new inhabited city * by the 
name of him who had ſhown himſelf its moſt cruel 
enemy. A fad, and, at the ſame time, a falutary 
example, which ſhows that when once a perſon has con- 
ſented to ſtoop to a ſtate of ſervitude, he ſees himſelf 
daily compelled to deſcend lower, without knowing 
where or how to ſtop. 


/ 


Aratus, by employing his own endeavours to load his 


republick with ſhackles, was guilty of an unpardonable 


crime, the enormity of which no great quality, nor any 
ſhining action, can ever extenuate. He acted thus 
merely through jealouſy of his rival Cleomenes, whole 
glory, and the ſuperiority that young prince had obtained 


over him by the ſucceſs of his arms, were iuſupportable 


to him, What, ſays Plutarch, did Cleomenes demand 
of the Achæans, as the ſole preliminary of the peace 
he offered them? Was it not their election of him for 
their general? And did he not demand that with a 
view to complete the welfare of their cities, and ſecure 
to them the enjoyment of their liberties, as a teſtimony 
of his gratitide for ſo ſignal! an honour, and fo glorious 
a title? If, therefore, continues Plutarch, it had been 
abſolutely neceſſary for them to have choſen either 
Cleomenes or Antigonus, or, in other words, a Greek 
or a Barbarian, for the Macedonians were Any as 

uch; 


9 Antigonia. 


( 

| 
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ſuch; in a word, if they were obliged to have à maſter, 
would not the meaneſt citizen of Sparta have been pre- 
ferable to the greateſt of the Macedonians; at leaſt, in 
the opinion of thoſe who had any regard to the honour 
and reputation of Greece? Jealouſy, however, extin- 
guiſhed all thoſe ſentiments in the mind of Aratus; ſo 
difficult is it to behold ſuperior merit with an eye of ſa- 
tisfaction and tranquillity. 

Aratus, therefore, that he might not ſeem to ſubmit 
to Cleomenes, nor conſent that a King of Sparta de- 
ſcended from Hercules, and a king who had lately re- 
eſtabliſhed the ancient diſcipline of that city, ſhould add 
to his other titles, that of captain-general of the Achæans, 
called in a ſtranger, to whom he had formerly profeſſed 
himſelf a mortal enemy; in conſequence of which he 
filled Peloponneſus with thoſe very Macedonians whom 
he had made it his glory to expel from thence in his 
youth. He even threw himſelf at their feet, and all 
Achaia, by his example, fell proſtrate before them, as an 
indication of their promptitude to accompliſh the com- 
mands of their imperious maſters. In a word, from a 
man accuſtomed to liberty, he became an abject and 
ſervile flatterer; he had the baſeneſs to offer ſacrifices to 
Antigonus, and placed himſelf at the head of a pro- 
ceſſion crowned with-chaplets of flowers, joining at the 
ſame time in hymns to the honour of that prince, and 
rendering by theſe low adulations that homage to a 
mortal man, which none but the divinity can clairn, and 
even to a man who then carried death in his boſom, and 
was ready to fink into putrefaction; for he at that time 
was reduced to the laſt extremity by a flow conſumption. 
Aratus was, however, a man of great merit in other 
reſpects, and had ſhown himſelf to be an extraordinary 

erſon, altogether worthy of Greece. In him, ſays 
lutarch, we ſee a deplorable inſtance of human frailty ; 
which, amidſt the luſtre of fo many rare and excellent 
qualities could not form the plan of a virtue exempt 

{xom blame. | 
We 
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(p) We have already obſerved, that Antigonus had 


fent his troops into winter-quarters in Macedonia. Cle- 
omenes, at the return of ſpring, formed an cnterpriſe, 
which, in the opinion of the vulgar, was the reſult of 
temerity and folly ; but, according to Polybius, a com- 
petent judge in affairs of that nature, it was concerted 


with all imaginable prudence and ſagacity. As he was 


ſenſible that the Macedonians were diſperſed in their 
quarters, and that Antigonus paſſed the winter ſeaſon with 
his friends at Argos, without any other guard than an 
inconſiderable number of foreign troops; he made an 
irruption into the territories of Argos, in order to lay 
them waſte. He conceived, at the ſame time, that if 
Antigonus ſhould be ſo much affected with the appre- 
henſions of ignominy as to hazard a battle, he would 
certainly be defeated; and that, on the other hand, if 


he ſhould decline fighting, he would loſe all his reputa- 


tion with the Achæans, while the Spartans, on the con- 
trary, would be rendered more Caring and intrepid. 
The event ſucceeded according to his expectations; for 
as the whole country was ruined by the devaſtations of 


his troops, the people of Argos, in their rage and im- 


patier.ce, aſſembled in a tumultuous manner at the palace 
gate, and with a murmuring tone preſſed the king either 
to give their enemies battle, or. reſign the command. of 
his troops to thoſe who were leſs timorous than himſelf. 
Antigonus, on the other hand, who had fo much of the 
prudence and prefence of mind eſſential to a great general, 
as to be ſenſible that the diſhonourable part of one in his 


tation, did not conſiſt in hearing himſelf reproached, 


but in expoſing himſelf raſhly, and without reaſon, and 
in quitting certainties for chance, refuſed to take the 


held, and perſiſted in his reſolution not to fight. Cle- 
- omenes therefore led up his troops to the walls of Argos, 


and when he had laid the flat country waſte, marched 
his army back to Sparta. 
This expedition redounded very much to his honour, 


and even obliged his enemies to conſeſs that he was an 


excellent 
(Pp) Plut. in Cleom, p. 816, 817. Polyb. I. ii. p. 149. 
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excellent general, and a perſon of the higheſt merit and 
capacity in the conduct of the molt arduous affairs. In 
a word, they could never ſufficiently admire his manner 
of oppoling the forces of a ſingle city to the whole 
power of the Maccedoians, united with that of Pelo— 
ponneſus, notwithitanding the immenſe ſupplies which 
had been furniſhed by the king; and eſpecially when 
they conſidered that he had not only preſerved Laconia 
tree from all inſults, but had even penetrated into the 
territories of his enemies, where he ravaged the country, 
and made himſelf maſter of ſeveral great cities. This 
they were perſuaded could not be the effect of any ordi- 
nary abilities in the art of war, nor of any common 
magnanimity of ſoul. A misfortune however unhappily 


prevented him from re-inſtating Sparta in her ancient 


power, as will be evident in the ſequel. 


Skcr. V. The celebrated battle of Felaſia, wherein 


ANTIGONUS defeats CLEOMENES, who retires into 
Egypt. ANTIGONUS makes himſelf maſter of Sparta, 
and treats that city with great humanity, The death 
of that prince, who is ſucceeded by PHILIP, the fon of 
DEMETRIUS. The death of PrOLEMY EVERGE- 

 TES, fo whoſe throne PTOLEMY PHILOPATOR ſuc- 
ceeds. A great earthquake at Rhodes. The noble 
generoſity of thoſe princes and cities who contributed 
to the reparation of the leſſes the RHo une had fufiamed 
by that calamity. The fate of the famous Coloſſus. 


7) HE Macedonians and Achzans having quitted 
their quarters in the ſummer ſcaſon, Antigonus 

ut himſelf at the head of them, and advanced into 

Tenia, His army was compoted of twenty-eight 
thouſand foot, and twelve hundred horſe ; but that of 
Cleomenes did not amount to more than twenty thouſand 
men. As the latter of theſe two princes expected an 
irruption from the enemy, he had fortified all the paſſes, 
0 8 by 

. (a) A. M. 3781. Ant. J. C. 223. Polyb. l. ii. p. 150-154. Plut. 
in Cleom. p. $18, $19, Ibid. in Fhilop. p- 358. 
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by poſting detachments of his troops in them, and by 
throwing up intrenchments, and cutting down trees, 
after which he formed his camp at Sclaſia. He ima- 
gined, and with good reaſon too, that the encmies would 
endeavour to force a pallage into that country through 
this avenue, in which he was not deceived.. This defile 
was formed by two mountains, one of which had the 
name of Eva, and the other that of Olympus. The 
river Oeneus ran between them, on the banks of which 
was the road to Sparta, Cleomenes, having thrown up 
a good intrenchment at the foot of theſe mountains, 
polled his brother Euclidas on the eminence of Eva, at 
the head of the allies, and planted hiinſeli on Olympus, 
with the Lacedzmonians, and a party of the foreign 
troops, placing, at the ſame time, along cach bark ot 
the river, a detachment of the cavalry, and foreign aux- 
iliaries. 


Antigonus, when he arrived there, ſaw all the paſſes 
fortified, and was ſenſible, by the manner in which. 


Cleomenes had poſted his troops, that he had neglected 
no precaution for defending himfelf and attacking his 


enemies, and that he had formed his camp into ſuch an 


advantageous diſpoſition, as rendered all approaches to 
it extremely difficult. All this abated his ardour for a 
battle, and cauſed him to encanip at a {mall diſtance, 
where he had an opporiunity of covering his troops with 
a rivulet. He continued there for feveral days, in order 
to view the {ſituation of the different poits, aid ſound the 
diſpoſition of the people who compoſed che enemy's army. 
Sometimes he ſeemed to be forming deſigns, which kept 
the enemy in ſuſpence how to act. They however were 


always upon their guard, and the ſituation of each army 


equally {ecured them from inſults. At laſt both ſides 
reſolved upon a deciſive battle. 

It 1s not ealy to comprehend why Cleomenes, who 
was poſted fo advantageouſly at that time, and whoſe 
troops were inferior to thoſe of the enemy by one third, 
but were ſecure of a free communication in their rear, 


with Sparta, from whence they might ealily be ſupplied 


with 
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with proviſions, ſhould refolve, without the leaſt appa- 
rent neceſſity, to hazard a battle, the event of which 
was to decide the fate of Lacedæmon. 

Polybius indeed ſeems to intimate the cauſe of this 
proceeding, when he obſerves, that Ptolemy cauſed 
Cicomenes to be acquainted, that he no longer would 


| ſupply him with money, and exhorted him at the ſame 


time to come to an accommodation with Antigonus. 
As Cleomenes therefore was incapable of defraying the 
expence of this war, and was not only in arrear with 
his foreign troops to the amount of a very conliderable 
ſum, but found it extremely difficult to maintain his 
Spartan forces, we may conſequently ſuppoſe that this 
ſituation of his affairs was his inducement to venture a 
battle. | | | 

When the ſignals were given on each ſide, Antigonus 
detached a body of troops, conſiſting of Macedonian 
and Illyrian battalions, alternately diſpoſed, againſt thoſe 
of the enemy poſted on mount Eva. His ſecond line 
conſiſted of Acarnanians and Cretans, and in the rear of 
theſe, two thouſand Achæans were drawn up as a body 
of reſerve. He drew up his cavalry along the bank of 
the river, in order to canfront thoſe of the enemy, and 
cauſed them to be ſupported by a thouſand of the Achzan 
foot, and the ſame number of Megalopolitans. He 


then placed himſelf at the head of the Macedonians, and 
the light armed foreign troops, and advanced to mount 


Olympus to attack Cleomenes. The foreigners were 
diſpoſed into the firſt line; and marched immediately 
before the Macedonian phalanx, which was divided into 
two bodies, the one in the rear of the other, becauſe 
the ground would not admit their forming a larger 
front. | ; 

The action began at mount Eva, when the light armed 
troops, Who had been poſted with an. intention to cover 
and ſupport the cavalry of Cleomenes, obſerving that the 
remoteſt cohorts of the Achzan forces were uncovered, 
immediately wheeled about and attacked them in the rear. 


Thoſe who endeavoured to gain the ſummit of the moun- 
_ tain, found themſelves vigorouſly preſſed by the enemy, 
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and in great danger, being threatened in front by Eucli- 
das, who was in a higher ſituation, at the ſame time 
that they were charged in their rear by the foreign troops, 


| who aſſaulted them with the utmoſt impetuoſity. Philo- 


pœmen and his citizens were poſted among the cavalry of 


Antigonus, who were ſupported by the Illyrians, and 


had orders not to move from that poſt till a particular 
ſignal ſhould be given. Philopœmen obſerving that 
it would not be difficult to fall upon this light infantry 
of Euclidas, and rout them entirely, and that this was 
the critical moment for the charge, immediately com- 
municated his opinion to ſuch of the king's othcers as 
commanded the cavalry. 
{o much as hear him, merely becauſe he had never com- 
manded, and was then very young ; and even treated 
what he ſaid as a chimæra. Philopœmen was not di- 
verted from his purpoſe by that uſage, but at the head of 
his own citizens, whom he prevailed upon to follow him, 


he attacked and repulſed that body of infantry with great 


ſlaughter. 

he Macedonians and Illyrians, being diſengaged by 
this operation from what before had retarded their mo- 
tions, boldly marched up the hill to their enemies. 


Euclidas was then to engage with a phalanx, whoſe 


whole force conſiſted in the ſtrict union of its parts, the 
cloſeneſs of its ranks, the ſteady and equal force of its 
numerous and pointed ſpears, and the uniform impetuo- 


lity of that heavy body, that by its weight overthrew and 


bore down all before it. 

In order to prevent this inconvenience, an able officer 
would have marched down the mountain with ſuch of 
his troops as were lighteſt armed and moſt active to have 
met the phalanx. He might eaſily have attacked thoſe 
troops as ſoon as they began to aſcend, and would then 
have harraſſed them on every ſide. The inequalities of 


the mountain, with the difficulty of afcending it entirely 
uncovered, would have enabled him to have opened a 
puſſage through this body of men, and to have inter- 
rupted their march, by putting: their ranks into ag 
| ; all 


They, however, would not 


. 
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and breaking their order of battle; he might alſo have 
fallen back by degrees, in order to regain the ſummit of 
the mountain, as the enemy advanced upon him, and 
after he had deprived them of the only advantage they 
could expect from the quality of their arms, and the 
diſpoſition of their troops, he might have improved the 
advantage of his poſt in ſuch a manner, as to have eaſily 
put them to flight. | 
Euclidas, inſtead of acting in this manner, continued 
on the top of the mountain, flattering himſelf, that 
victory would infallibly attend his arms: he imagined, 
in all probability, that the higher he permitted the enemy 
to aqvance, the caſier it would be for him to precipitate 
their troops down the ſteep declivity : but as he had not 
reierved tor his own forces a ſufficient extent of ground 
for any retreat that might happen to be neceilary for 
avoiding the formidable charge of the phalanx, which 
advanced upon him in good order, his troops were 
crowded together in ſuch a manner, as obliged him to 
fight on the ſummit of the mountain, where they could 
not long ſuſtain the weight of the Illyrian arms, and the 
orcer of battle into which that infantry formed them- 
ſelves on the eminence ; and as his men could neither 
retreat nor change their ground, they were ſoon defeated 
by their enemies. | 
During this action, the cavalry of each army had alſo 
engaged. That of the Achzans behaved themſelves 
with great bravery, and Philopœmen in particular; be- 
cauſe they were ſenſible that the liberties of their republick 
would be decided by this battle. Philopœmen, in the 
heat of the action, had his horſe killed under him, and 
while he fought on foot, his armour was pierced through 
with a javelin; the wound, however, was not mortal, 
nor attended with any ill conſequences. 
The two kings began the engagement on mount 
Olympus, with their light- armed troops and foreign ſol- 
dicrs, of whom each of them had about five thouſand. 
As this action was performed in the ſight of each ſove- 
reign and his army, the troops emulated each other in 
ſignalizing 
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ſignalizing themſelves, as well in parties, as when the 
battle became general. Man and man, and rank to 
rank, all fought with the utmoſt vigour and obſtinacy. 
Cleomenes, when he ſaw his brother defeated, and his 
cavalry loſing ground in the plain, was apprehenſive that 
the enemy would pour upon him from all quarters; and 
therefore thought it adviſcable to level all the intrench- 
ments around his camp, and cauſe his whole army to 
The trumpets having ſounded a 
ſignal for the light- armed troops to retreat from the tract 


between the two camps, each phalanx advanced with 


loud ſhouts, ſhifting their lances at the ſame time, and 
began the charge. The action was very hot. One while 
the Macedonians fell back betore the valour of the Spar- 
tans; and theſe, in their turn, were unable to ſuitain 
the weight of the Macedonian phalanx ; till at laſt the 
troops of Antigonus advancing with their lances lowered 
and cloſed, charged the Lacedzmonians with all the 
impetuolity of a phalanx that had doubled its ranks, 
and drove them from their intrenchments. The defeat 
then became general ; the Lacedzmonians fell in great 
numbers, and thoſe who ſurvived, fled from the field of 
battle in the greateſt diſorder. Cleomenes, with only 
a few horſe, retreated to Sparta. Plutarch aſſures us, 
that molt of the foreign troops periſhed in this battle, and 
that no more than two hundred Lacedæmonians eſcaped 
out of fix thouſand. 

It may juſtly be ſaid, that Antigonus derived his 
fucceſs, in ſome meaſure, from the prudence and bra- 
very of the young Philopœmen. His bold reſolution to 
attack the light infantry of the enemy with ſo few ſorces 
as thoſe of his own troops, contributed to the overthrow 
of the wing commanded by Euclidas, and that drew on 
the general defeat. This action, undertaken by a pri- 
vate captain of horſe, not only without orders, but in 


Oppoſition to the ſuperior officers, and even contrary to 


the command of the general, feems to be a tranſgreſſion 
of military diſcipline ; but it ought to be remembered, 
that the welfare of an army is a circumſtance ſuperior to 

3 all 
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all other conſiderations. Had the general been prefent, 
he himſelf would have given directions for that motion, 
and the delay even of a ſingle moment, might occaſion 
the impoſlibility of its ſucceſs. It is evident that Anti- 
gonus judged of the action in this manner; for when 
the battle was over, he aſſumed an air of ſeeming dil- 
pleaſure, and demanded of Alexander, who commanded 
his cavalry, what his reaſon could be for beginning the 
attack betore the ſignal, contrary to the orders he had 
iſſued? Alexander then replying, that it was not him- 
ſelf but a young officer of Megalopolis, who had tranſ- 
28 his commands in that manner: That young man, 
aid Antigonus, in ſeiſing the occaſion, behaved like a great 
general, but you the general like a young man. 

Sparta, on this diſaſter, ſhowed that ancient ſteadineſ 
and intrepidity, which ſeemed to have ſomething of a 
ſavage air, and had diſtinguiſhed her citizens on all 
occaſions. No married woman was ſeen to mourn for 
the loſs of her huſband. The old men celebrated the 
death of their children ; and the children congratulated 
their fathers who had fallen in battle. Every one de- 
plored the fate which had prevented them from ſacrificing 
their lives to the liberty of their country. They opened 
their hoſpitable doors to thoſe who returned covered with 
wounds from the army; they attended them with pecu— 
liar care, and ſupplied them with all the accommoda- 
tions they needed. No trouble or confuſion was ſeen 
through the whole city, and every individual lamented 
more the publick calamity, than any particular loſs of 
their own. . 

Cleomenes, upon his arrival at Sparta, adviſed his 
citizens to receive Antigonus; aſſuring them, at the 
ſame time, that whatever might be his own condition, 
he would always promote the welfare of his country, 
with the utmoſt pleaſure, whenever it ſhould happen 
to be in his power. He then retired into his own houſe, 
but would neither drink, though very thirſty, nor fit 
down, though extremely fatigued. Charged as he then 
was with the weight of his armour, he leaned _—_ a 
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column, with his head reclined on his arm; and after he 
had deliberated with himſelf for ſome time on the diffe- 
rent meaſures in his power to take, he ſuddenly quitted 
the houſe, and went with his friends to the port of 
Gythium, where he embarked in a veſſel he had pre- 
pared for that purpoſe, and failed for Egypt. 

A Spartan, having made a lively om 


intended voyage to Egypt, and the indignity a king of 
Sparta would ſuſtain by crouching in a ſervile manner to 
a foreign prince, took that opportunity to exhort him in 
the ſtrongeſt manner, to prevent thoſe juſt reproaches by 
a voluntary and glorious death, and to vindicate, by that 


action, thoſe who had ſacrificed their lives in the fields 


of Selaſia, for the liberty of Sparta. You are deceived, 
cried Cleomenes, F you imagine there is any bravery in 
confronting death, merely through the apprehenſion of falſe 
ſhame, or the defire of empty applauſe : Say rather, that 
ſuch an action is mean and puſillanimous. The death we 


may be induced to covet, inſtead of being the evaſion of an 


action, ought to be an action itſelf *, ſince nothing can be 
more diſponourable than either th live or die, merely for one's 
felf. Fer my part, 1 ſhall endeavour to be uſeful to my 
country, to my lateſt breath and whenever this hope hap- 
pens to fail us, it will be eaſy for us ta have recourſe to 
death, Fa ſuch ſhould be then our inclination. 

(r) Cleomenes had ſcarce ſet fail, before Antigonus 
arrived at Sparta, and made himſelf maſter of the city. 
He ſeemed to treat the inhabitants more like a friend 
than a conqueror ; and declared to them, that he had 


not engaged in a war againſt the Spartans, but againſt 


Cleomenes, whoſe flight had ſatisfied and di ſarmed his 
reſentment. He likewiſe added, that it would be glo- 
rious 


(r) A. M. 3781. Ant. J. C. 223. Plut. in Cleom. p 819, Polyb: 
l, li. p. 15 5. Juſtin, I. xxvili. c. 4. | 

* The ancients maintained it a! but a natural conſequence of their 
a prineiple, that the death of perſons miniſtry, and one «f their maſt im- 
employed in the adminiſtration of a portant actions. Plut. in Lycurg. 
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all other conſiderations. Had the general been prefent, 
he himſelf would have given directions for that motion, 
and the delay even of a ſingle moment, might occaſion 
the impoſſibility of its ſucceſs. It is evident that Anti- 
gonus judged of the aCtion in this manner ; for when 
the battle was over, he aſſumed an air of ſeeming dif- 
pleaſure, and demanded of Alexander, who commanded 
his cavalry, what his reaſon could be for beginning the 
attack before the ſignal, contrary to the orders he had 
iſſued? Alexander then replying, that it was not him- 
ſelf but a young officer of Megalopolis, who had tranſ- 
pu his commands in that manner: That young man, 
aid Antigonus, in ſeiſing the occaſion, behaved like a great 
general, but you the general like a young man. 
Sparta, on this diſaſter, ſhowed that ancient ſteadineſs 
and intrepidity, which ſeemed to have ſomething of a 
ſavage air, and had diſtinguiſhed her citizens on all 
occaſions. No married woman was ſeen to mourn for 
the loſs of her huſband. The old men celebrated the 
death of their children ; and the children congratulated 
their fathers who had fallen in battle. Every one de- 
plored the fate which had prevented them from ſacrificing 
their lives to the liberty of their country. They opened 
their hoſpitable doors to thoſe who returned covered with 
wounds from the army; they attended them with pecu— 
liar care, and ſupplied them with all the accommoda- 
tions they needed. No trouble or confuſion was ſeen 
through the whole city, and every individual lamented 
more the publick calamity, than any particular loſs of 
their own. . 5 
Cleomenes, upon his arrival at Sparta, adviſed his 
citizens to receive Antigonus; aſſuring them, at the 
ſame time, that whatever might be his own condition, 
he would always promote the welfare” of his country, 
with the utmoſt pleaſure, whenever it ſhould happen 
to be in his power. He then retired into his own houle, 
but would neither drink, though very thirſty, nor {it 
down, though extremely fatigued. Charged as he then 
was with the weight of his armour, he leaned again! a 
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column, with his head reclined on his arm; and after he 
had deliberated with himſelf for ſome time on the diffe- 


rent meaſures in his power to take, he ſuddenly quitted 


the houſe, and went with his friends to the port of 
Gythium, where he embarked in a veſſel he had pre- 
pared for that purpoſe, and failed for Egypt. 

A Spartan, having made a lively repreſentation to him 
of the melancholy conſequences that might attend his 
intended voyage to Egypt, and the indignity a king of 
Sparta would ſuſtain by crouching in a ſervile manner to 


a foreign prince, took that opportunity to exhort him in 


the ſtrongeſt manner, to prevent thoſe juſt reproaches by 
a voluntary and glorious death, and to vindicate, by that 


action, thoſe who had ſacrificed their lives in the fields 


of Selaſia, for the liberty of Sparta. You are deceived, 
cried Cleomenes, F you imagine there is any bravery in 
confronting death, merely through the apprehenſion of falſe 
ſhame, or the defire of empty applauſe : Say rather, that 
ſuch an action is mean and pufullanimous. The death we 
may be induced to covet, inſtead of being the evaſion of an 
action, ought to be an action itſelf *, fince nothing can be 
more diſbonourable than either th live or die, merely for one's 


ſelf. Fer my part, 1 ſhall endeavour to be uſeful to my 


country, to my lateſt breath; and whenever this hope hap- 
pens to fail us, it will be eaſy for us to have recourſe to 
death, Fa ſuch ſhould be then our inclination. 

(r) Cleomenes had ſcarce ſet fail, before Antigonus 
arrived at Sparta, and made himſelf maſter of the city. 
He ſeemed to treat the inhabitants more like a friend 


than a conqueror ; and declared to them, that he had 


not engaged in a war againſt the Spartans, but againſt 
Cleomenes, whoſe flight had ſatisfied and difarmed his 
rclentment. He likewiſe added, that it would be glo- 

rious 


(7) A. M. 3781. Ant. J. C. 223. Plut. in Cleom, p 819. Polyb: 
I. li. p. 155. Juſtin, I. xxvili. c. 4. | 

* The ancients maintained it a but a natural conſequence of their 
a prineiple, that the death of perſons miniſtry, and one f their maſt ime 
employed in the adminiſtration of a portant actions. Plut. in Lycurg. 
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rious to his memory, to have it ſaid by poſterity, that 
Sparta had been preſerved by the prince who alone had 
the good fortune to take it. He reckoned he had ſaved 
that city, by aboliſhing all that the zeal of Cleomenes 
had accompliſhed, for the re-eſtabliſhment of the ancient 
laws of Lycurgus; though that conduct was the real 
cauſe of its ruin. Sparta loſt all that was valuable to 
her, by the overthrow, and involuntary retreat of Cleo- 
menes. One fatal battle blotted out that happy dawn of 
power and glory, and for ever deprived him of the hopes 
of re- inſtating his city in her ancient ſplendour, and 
original authority, which were incapable of ſubſiſtin 

after the abolition of thoſe ancient laws and cuitoms on 
which her welfare was founded. Corruption then re— 
ſumed her former courſe, and daily gathered ſtrength, 
till Sparta ſunk to her laſt declenſion in a very ſhort ſpace 


of time. It may therefore be jultly ſaid, that the bold 


views and enterpriſes of Cleomenes were the laſt ſtrug- 
gles of its expiring liberty. 

Antigonus left Sparta three days after he had entered 
it; and his departure was occalioned by the intelligence 
he had received, that a war had broke out in Macedo- 
nia, where the Barbarians committed dreadful ravages. 
If this news had arrived three days ſooner, Cleomenes 
might have been ſaved. Antigonus was already afflictec 
with a ſevere indiſpoſition, which at laſt ended in a con- 
ſumption and total defluxion of humours, that carried 
him off two or three years aſter. He however would 
not ſuffer himſelf to be dejected by his ill ſtate of health, 
and had even ſpirit enough to engage in new battles in 
his own kingdom. Tt was ſaid, that after he had been 
victorious over the IIlyrians, he was fo tranſported with 
joy, that he frequently repeated theſe expreſſions, O he 
gloricus happy battle! And that he uttered this exclama- 
tion with ſo much ardour, that he burſt a vein, and loit a 
large quantity of blood , this ſymptom was ſucceeded by 
a violent fever, which ended his days. Some time before 
his death, he ſettled the ſucceſſion to his dominions in 
favour of Philip, the ſon of Demetrius, who was then 

| | fourteen 
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fourteen years of age; or it may be rather ſaid, that he 
returned him the ſcepter, which had only been depoſited 
in his hand. TY | 
Cleomenes, in the mean time, arrived at Alexandria, 
where he met with a very cold reception from the king, 
when he was firſt introduced into his preſence. But af- 
ter he had given that monarch proots of his admirable 
ſenſe, and thewn in his common converſation the gene- 
rous freedom, openneſs, and ſimplicity of the Spartan 
manners, attended with a gracetul politeneſs, in which 
there was nothing mean, and even a noble pride that be- 
came his birth and dignity, Ptolemy was then ſenſible of 
his merit, and eſteemed him infinitely more than all 
thoſe courtiers who were only ſolicitous to pleaſe him by 


abject flatteries. He was even {truck with confuſion and 


remorſe for his neglect of ſo great a man, and for his 
having abandoned him to Antigonus, who had raiſed his 
own reputation, and enlarged his power to an infi- 
nite degree, by his victory over that prince. (7) The king 
of Egypt then endeavoured to comfort and relieve Cleo- 


menes, by treating him with the utmoſt honour, and 


giving him repeated aſſurances that he would ſend him 
into ee with ſuch a fleet and a ſupply of money, as 


with his other good offices ſhould be ſuthcient to rec eſta- 


bliſh him on the throne. He alſo aſſigned him a yearly. 
nſion of twenty-four talents (about twenty thouſand 
pounds ſterling) with which he ſupported himſelf and his 


friends, with the utmoſt ſrugality, reſerving all the remain- 


der of that allowance for the relief of thoſe who retired into 
Egypt from Greece. (s) Ptolemy however died before he 
could accomplith his promiſe to Cleomenes.. This prince 
had reigned twenty-five years, and was the laſt of that race 
in whom any true virtue and moderation was conſpicuous z 
(%) for the generality of his ſucceſſors were monſters of 
debauchery and wickedneſs. The prince, whoſe charac- 
ter we are now deſcribing, had made it his principal 


Voi. VII., R care 


A0 A.M. 3782, Ant. J. C. 222. (5) A. M. 3783. Ant. J. C. 221. | ( 


(7) Suabo, 1, 17 p. 796, 
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care * to extend his dominions to the South, from con- 
C uding the peace with Syria. Accordingly he had ex- 
tended it the whole length of the Red Sea, as well along 
the Arabian, as the Ethiopian coaſts, and even to the 
Straits , which form a communication with the ſouthern 
ocean. He was ſucceeded on the throne of Egypt by his 
fon Ptolemy, ſirnamed Philopater. | 

% Some time before this period, Rhodes ſuffered very 
conliderable damages from a great earthquake: The 
walls of tne city, with the arſenals, and the narrow 
paſſes in the haven, where the ſhips of that iſland were 
laid up, were reduced to a very ruinous condition; and 
the famous Coloſſus, which was eſteemed one of the 
wonders of the world, was thrown down and entirely 
„leſtroyed. It is natural to think, that this earthquake 
ipared neither private houſes nor public ſtructures, nor 
even the temples of the gods. The lofs ſuſtained by it 
_ amounted to immenſe ſums ; and the Rhodians, reduced 
to the utmoſt diſtreſs, ſent deputations to all the neigh- 
bouring princes, to implore their relief in that melancholy 


conjuncture. An emulation worthy of praiſe, and not 


to be paralleled in hiſtory, prevailed in favour of that 
deplorable city; and Hiero and Gelon in Sicily, and 


Ptolemy in Egypt, ſignalized themfelves in a peculiar 


manner on that occalion. The two former of theſe 


princes contributed above a hundred talents, and erected 


two ſtatues in the public place ; one of which repreſented 
the people of Rhodes, and the other thoſe of Syracuſe; 
the former was crowned by. the latter, to teſtify, as Poly- 
bius obſerves, that the Syracuſans thought the opportu- 


nity of relieving the Rhodians a favour and obligation to 
themſelves. Ptolemy, beſide his other expences, which 


amounted to a very conſiderable ſum, ſupplied'that people 
with three hundred talents, a million of buſhels of corn, 
and a ſufficient quantity of timber for building ten galleys 
of ten benches of oars, and as many more of three benches, 


beſide 
{u) A.M 3782. Ant, ]. C. 222. Polyb. I. 5. p. 428, 431. 
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_ ſand talents for erecting the Coloſſus anew. 
Seleucus, Pruſias, Mithridates, and all 
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beſide an infinite quantity of wood for other buildings ; 
all which donations were accompanied with three thou- 


1 
e princes, as 
well as cities, ſignalized their liberality on this occaſion. 
Even private perſons emulated each other in ſharing in 
this glorious act of humanity; and hiſtorians have re- 


corded that a lady whoſe name was Chryſeis “, and who 


truly merited that appellation, furniſhed from her own 


ſubſtance an hundred thouſand buſhels of corn. Let the 


princes of theſe times, ſays Polybius, who imagine they 


have done gloriouſly in giving four or five thouſand 
crowns, only conſider how inferior their generoſity is to 
that we have now deſcribed. Rhodes, in conſequence of 
theſe liberalities, was re-eſtabliſhed in a few years, in a 
more opulent and ſplendid ſtate than ſhe had ever expe- 
rienced before, if we only except the Coloſſus. 

This Coloſſus was a brazen ſtatue of a prodigious ſize, 
as I have formerly obſerved ; and ſome authors have af- 
firmed, that the money ariſing from the contributions al- 
ready mentioned, amounted to five times as much as the 
loſs which the Rhodians had ſuſtained. (x) This people, 
inſtead of employing the ſums they had received in re- 
placing that ſtatue according to the intention of the do- 
nors, pretended that the oracle of Delphos had forbid it, 
and given them a command to preſerve that money for 
other purpoſes, by which they enriched themſelves. "The - 
Coloſſus lay neglected on the ground, for the ſpace of 
eight hundred ninety-four years; at the expiration of 
which (that is to fay, in the ſix hundred and fifty-third 
year of our Lord) Moawias “, the ſixth Caliph or em- 
peror of the Saracens, made himſelf maſter of Rhodes, 
and ſold this ſtatue to a Jewiſh merchant, who loaded 
nine hundred camels with the metal ; which, computed 
by eight quintals for each load, after a deduction of the 

e = diminution 


(x) Strab. I. 14. p. 652. 


v Chryſeis fignifies golden. + Zonar. ſub regno Conſtantis Impe- 
dat. & Cedrenuse | 
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diminution the ſtatue had ſuſtained by ruſt, and very pro- 
bably by theft, amounted to more than thirty-ſix thou- 


ſand pounds ſterling, or ſeyen thouſand two hundred 
quintals.. 
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